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ADVERTISEMENT. 


E  general  defign  of  the  following  {beets 
is  to  inlift  Imagination  under  the  banner  of  Sci- 
ence, and  to  lead  her  votaries  form  the  loofer 
analogies,  which  drefs  out  the  imagery  of  poe- 
try, to  the  ftricter  ones,  which  from  the  ratioci- 
nation of  philofophy.  While  their  particular 
defign  is  to  induce  the  ingenious  to  cultivate  the 
knowledge  of  BOTANY  ;  by  introducing  them 
to  the  veftibule  of  that  delightful  fcience,  and 
recommending  to  their  attention  the  immortal 
works  of  the  Swedifh  Naturalift  LINNEUS. 

In  the  firft  Poem,  or  Economy  of  Vegetation, 
the  phyfiology  of  Plants  is  delivered  ;  and  the 
operation  of  the  Elements,  asjfar  as  they  may 
be  fuppofed  to  affect  the  growth  of  Vegetables. 


vi         ADVERTISEMENT. 

In  the  fecond  poem,  or  LOVES  OF  THE  PLANTS, 
which  is  here  prefented  to  the  Reader,  the 
Sexual'  Syftem  of  LINNEUS  is  explained,  with 
the  remarkable  properties  of  many  particular 
plants. 

The  author  has  withheld  this  work  (except- 
ing a  few  pages)  many  years  from  the  prefs, 
according  to  the  rule  of  Horace,  hoping  to  have 
rendered  it  more  worthy  the  acceptance  of  the 
public,— but  finds  at  length,  that  he  is  lefs 
able,  from  difufe,  to  correct  the  poetry ;  and, 
from  want  of  leifure,  to  amplify  the  annota- 
tions. 
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L I N  N  E  U  S  has  divided  the  vegetable  world 
into  24  Clafles ;  thefe  Claffes  into  about  120 
Orders ;  thefe  Orders  contain  about  2000  Fa- 
milies, or  Genera ;  and  thefe  Families  about 
20,000  Species ;  betides  the  innumerable  Va- 
rieties, which  the  accidents  of  climate  or  culti- 
vation have  added  to  thefe  Species. 

The  Clafles  are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other 
in  this  ingenious  fyftem,  by  the  number,  fitu- 
ation,  adhefion,  or  reciprocal  proportion  of  the 
males  in  each  flower.  The  Orders,  in  many  of 
thefe  Clafles,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  number, 
or  other  circumftances  of  the  females.  The 
Families,  or  Genera,  are  chara&erized  by  the 
analogy  of  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  or  fructifi- 
cation. The  Species  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
foliage  of  the  plant ;  and  the  Varieties  by  any 
accidental  circurnftance  of  colour,  tafte,  or 
odour  j  the  feeds  of  thefe  do  not  always  pro- 
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duce  plants  fimilar  to  the  parent ;  as  in  our  nu- 
merous fruit-trees  and  garden  flowers ;  which 
are  propagated  by  grafts  or  layers. 

The  firft  eleven  Claffes  include  the  plants,  in 
whnfe  flowers  both  the  fexes  refide ;  and  in 
which  the  Males  or  Stamens  are  neither  united, 
nor  unequal  in  height  when  at  maturity  ;  and 
are  therefore  diftinguifhed  from  each  other 
fiinply  by  the  number  of  males  in  each  flower, 
as  is  fcen  in  the  annexed  PLATE,  copied  from 
the  Dictionairc  Botanique  of  ti/l.  BULHARD,  in 
which  the  numbers  of  each  divifion  refer  to  the 
Botanic  Claffes. 

CLASS  I.  ONE  MALE,  Monandria;  in- 
cludes the  plants  which  poffefs  but  One  Stamen 
in  each  flower. 

II.  Two  MALES,  Diandria.  Two  Stamens. 

III.  THREE  MALES,    Triandria.    Three  Sta- 
mens. 

IV.  FOUR   MALES,   Tetrandria.     Four  Sta- 
mens. 

V.  FIVE  MALES,  Pcntandria.  Five  Stamens. 

VI.  Srx   MALES,  Hexandria.    Six  Stamens. 

VII.  SEVEN  MALES,  Heptandria.    Seven  Sta- 
mens. 

VIII.  EIGHT  MALES,  Oflandria.    Eight  Sta- 
mens. 
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IX.  NINE  MALES,   Enneandria.    Nine   Sta- 
mens. 

X.  TEN  MALES,  Decandrla.   Ten  Stamens. 

XI.  TWELVE  MALES,   Dodecandria.   Twelve 
Stamens. 

The  next  two  Gaffes  are  diftingui/hed  not 
only  by  the  number  of  equal  and  difunited 
males,  as  in  the  above  eleven  Claffes,  but  re- 
quire an  additional  circumftance  to  be  attended 
to,  viz.  whether  the  males  or  flamens  be  fitu- 
ated  on  the  calyx,  or  not. 

XII.  TWENTY  MALES,  Icofandria.     Twenty 
Stamens  inferted  on  the  calyx  or  flower-cup  ;  as 
is  well  feen  in  the  lad  Figure  of  No.  xii.  in  the 
annexed  Plate. 

XIII.  MANY  MALES,  Polyandria.     From  20 
to   100  Stamens,  which  do  not  adhere  to  the 
calyx ;  as  is  well  feen  in  the  firil  Figure  of  No. 
xiii.  in  the  annexed  Plate. 

In  the  next  two  Clafles,  not  only  the  number 
of  flamens  are  to  be  obferved,  but  the  recipro- 
cal proportions  in  refpecl:  to  height. 

XIV.  Two  POWERS,  Didynamia.     Four  Sta- 
mens, of  which  two  are  lower  than  the  other 
two  j  as  is  feen  in  the  two  firft  Figures  of  No. 
xiv. 

XV.  FOUR    POWERS,     Tctradynamfa     Six 
Stamens,   of  which  four  are  taller,  and  the  rvro 
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lower  ones  oppofite  to  each  other ;  as  is  feen 
in  the  third  Figure  of  the  upper  row  in  No.  15. 

The  five  fubfequent  Claffes  are  diftinguifhed 
not  by  the  number  of  the  males,  or  ftamens, 
but  by  their  union  or  adhefion,  either  by  their 
anthers,  or  filaments,  or  to  the  female  or  piftil. 

XVI.  ONE  BROTHERHOOD,     'Monadelfhia. 
Many  Stamens  united  by  their  filaments  into 
one  company  >  as  in  the  fecond  Figure  below 
of  No.  xvi. 

XVII.  Two    BROTHERHOODS,    Diadelphia. 
Many  Stamens  united  by  their  filaments  into 
two  companies ;  as  in  the  uppermoft  Fig.  No. 
xvii. 

XVIII.  MANY  BROTHERHOODS,    Polyadel- 
phia.     Many  Stamens  united  by  their  filaments 
into  three  or  more  companies,  as  in  No,  xviii. 

XIX.  CONFEDERATE    MALES,    Syngenefia. 
Many  Stamens  united  by  their  anthers ;  as  in 
the  firfl  and  fecond  Figures,  No.  xix. 

XX.  FEMININE  MALES,  Gynandria.   Many 
Stamens  attached  to  the  piftil. 

The  next  three  Clafles  confift  of  plants, 
whofe  flowers  contain  but  one  of  the  fexes ;  or 
if  fome  of  them  contain  both  fexes,  there  are 
other  flowers  accompanying  them  of  but  one 
fex. 
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XXI.  ONE  HOUSE,  Monoccia.    Male  flowers 
and  female  flowers  feparate,  but  on  the  fame 
plant. 

XXII.  Two  HOUSES,  Diceria.     Male  flowers 
and  female  flowers  feparate,  on  different  plants. 

XXIII.  POLYGAMY,    Polygarnia.      Male  and 
female  flowers  on  one  or  more  plants,  which 
have  at  the  fame  time  flowers  of  both  fexes. 

The  laft  Clafs  contains  the  plants  whofe  flow- 
ers are  not  difcernible. 

XXIV.  CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGE.    Crypto- 
gamia. 

The  Orders  of  the  firft  thirteen  Clafles  are 
founded  on  the  number  of  Females,  or  Piftils, 
and  diftinguifhed  by  the  names,  ONE  FEMALE, 
Monogynia.  Two  FEMALES,  Digyma.  THREE 
FEMALES,  Trigynia,  &c.  as  is  feen  in  [No.  i. 
which  reprefents  a  plant  of  one  male,  one  fe- 
male ;  and  in  the  firft  Figure  of  No.  xi.  which 
reprefents  a  flower  with  twelve  males,  and  three 
females ;  (for,  where  the  piftils  have  no  appa- 
rent ftyles,  the  fummits,  or  ftigmas,  are  to  be 
numbered)  and  in  the  firft  figure  of  No.  xii. 
which  reprefents  a  flower  with  twenty  males  and 
many  females ;  and  in  the  laft  Figure  of  the 
fame  No.  which  has  twenty  males  and  one  fe- 
male j  and  in  No.  xiii.  which  reprefents  a  flower 
with  many  males  and  many  females. 
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The  clafs  of  Two  POWERS,  is  divided  into 
two  natural  Orders ;  into  fuch  as  have  their 
feeds  naked  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  or 
flower  cup  ;  and  fuch  as  have  their  feeds  co- 
vered ;  as  is  feen  in  No.  xiv.  Fig.  3.  and  5. 

The  Clafs  of  FOUR  POWERS,  is  divided  alfo 
into  two  Orders ;  in  one  of  thefe  the  feeds  are 
inclofed  in  a  filicule,  as  in  Shepherd's  purfe. 
No.  xiv.  Fig  5.  In  the  other  they  are  inclofed 
in  a  filique,  as  in  Wall-flower.  Fig.  4. 

In  all  the  other  ClafTes,  excepting  the  Clafies 
Confederate  Males,  and  Clandeftine  Marriage, 
as  the  character  of  each  Clafs  is  diftinguifhed  by 
the  fituations  of  the  males ;  the  character  of  the 
Orders  is  marked  by  the  numbers  of  them. 
In  the  Clafs  ONE  BROTHERHOOD,  No.  xvi: 
Fig.  3.  the  Order  of  ten  males  is  reprefented. 
And  in  the  Clafs  Two  BROTHERHOODS,  No. 
xvii.  Fig.  2.  the  Order  ten  males  is  reprefented. 

In  the  Clafs  CONFEDERATE  MALES,  the  Or- 
ders are  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  the  fertility  or 
barrennefs  of  the  florets  of  the  difk,  or  ray  of 
the  compound  flower. 

And  in  the  Clafs  of  CLANDESTINE  MARRI- 
AGE, the  four  Orders  are  termed  FJERNS,  MOS- 
SES, FLAGS,  and  FUNGUSSES. 
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The  Orders  are  again  divided  into  Genera, 
or  Families,  which  are  all  natural  afibciation  , 
and  are  defcribed  from  the  general  refemblances 
of  the  parts  of  fructification,  in  retpeft  to  their 
-number,  form,  fituation,  and   reciprocal   pro- 
portion.    Thefe  are  the  Calyx,  or  Flower-cup, 
as  feen  in  No.  iv.  Fig.  i.  No.  x.  Fig.  i,  and  3. 
No.  xiv.  Fig.  1.2.  3.  4.     Second,  the  Corol, 
or  Biofibm,  as   feen  in  No.  i.  ii.   &c.     Third, 
the  Males,  or  Stamens ;  as  in  No.   iv.  Fig.  i. 
and  No.  viii.  Fig.  i.     Fourth,  the  Females,  or 
Piftils  ;  as  in  No.  i.  No.  xiL  Fig.    i.  No.  xiv. 
Fig,  3.  No.  xv.  Fig.  3.     Fifth,  the  Pericarp  cr 
Fruit«veflel ;  as  No.  xv.  Fig.  4.   5.  No.  xvii. 
Fig.  2.  Sixth,  the  Seeds. 

The  illuftrious  author  of  the  Sexual  Syflem 
of  Botany,  in  his  preface  to  his  account  of  the 
Natural  Orders,  ingenioufly  imagines,  that  one 
plant  of  each  Natural  Order  was  created  in  the 
beginning  ;  and  that  the  intermarriages  of  thefe 
produced  one  plant  of  every  Genus,  or  Family  j 
and  that  the  intermarriages  of  thefe  Generic,  or 
i  Family  plants,  produced  all  the  fpecies :  and 
laftly,  that  the  intermarriages  of  the  individuals 
of  the  Species  produced  the  Varieties. 
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In  the  following  POEM,  the  name  or  number 
of  the  Clafs  or  Order  of  each  plant  is  printed  in 
Italics  ;  as  "  Two  brother  fwains."  "  One 
Houfe  contains  them,"  and  the  word  "  fecret" 
exprefles  the  Clafs  of  Clandeftine  Marriage. 

The  Reader,  who  wifhes  to  become  further 
acquainted  with  this  delightful  field  of  fcience, 
is  advifed  to  ftudy  the  words  of  the  Great  Maf- 
ter,  and  is  apprized  that  they  are  exactly  and 
literally  tranflated  into  Englifh,  by  a  Society  at 
LITCHFIELD,  in  four  Volumes  Octavo. 

To  the  SYSTEM   OF  VEGETABLES  is 

prefixed  a  copious  explanation  of  all  the  Terms 
ufed  in  Botany,  tranflated  from  a  thefis  of  Dr. 
ELMSGREEN,  with  the  plates  and  references 
from  the  Philofophia  Botannica  of  LINNEUS, 

To  the  FAMILIES  OF  PLANTS  is  prefixed 
a  Catalogue  of  the  names  of  plants,  and  other 
Botanic  Terms,  carefully  accented,  to  ihew 
their  proper  pronunciation ;  a  work  of  great 
labour,  and  which  was  much  wanted,  not  only 
by  beginners,  but  by  proficients  in  BOTANY, 
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GENTLE  READER  I 

,  here  a  CAMERA  OBSCURA  is  prefented  to 
thy  view,  in  which  are  lights  and  fliades  danc- 
ing on  a  whited  canvas,  and  magnified  into  ap- 
parent life ! — if  thou  art  perfectly  at  leifure  for 
fuch  trivial  amufement,  walk  in,  and  view  the 
wonders  of  my  INCHANTED  GARDEN. 

Whereas  P.  OVIDIUS  NASO,  a  great  Necro- 
mancer in  the  famous  Court  of  AUGUSTUS  CAE- 
SAR, did  by  art  poetic  tranfmute  Men,  Women, 
and  even  Gods  and  Goddefles,  into  Trees  and 
Flowers ;  I  have  undertaken  by  fimilar  art  to 
reftore  feme  of  them  to  their  original  anima- 
lity,  after  having  remained  prifoners  fo  long 
in  their  refpedive  vegetable  manfionsj  and 
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have  here  exhibited  them  before  thce.  Which 
thou  may'ft  contemplate  as  diverfe  little  pic- 
tures fufpended  over  the  chimney  of  'a  Lady's 
dr  effing-room,  conmftcd  only  by  a  flight  ft/loon  of 
ribbons*  And  which,  though  thou  may'ft  not 
be  acquainted  with  the  originals,  may  amufe 
thee  by  the  beauty  of  their  perfons,  their  grace- 
ful attitudes,  or  the  brilliancy  of  their  drefs. 

FAREWELL. 
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DESCEND,  ye  hovering  Sylphs  !  aerial  Quires, 
And  fweep  with  little  hands  your  filver  lyres; 
With  fairy  footfteps  print  your  grafly  rings, 
Ye  Gnomes!  accordant  to  the  tinkling  firings j 
While  in  foft  notes  I  tune  to  oaten  reed  5 

Gay  hopes,  and  amorous  forrows  of  the  mead. 

From  giant  Oaks,  that  wave  their  branches  dark, 
To  the  dwarf  Mofs,  that  clings  upon  their  bark, 
What  Beaux  and  Beauties  crowd  the  gaudy  groves, 
And  woo  and  win  their  vegetable  Loves.  10 

B 

Vegetable  Loves.  1.  io.  Linneus,  the  celebrated  Swedifti  naturalift, 
has  demonftrated,  that  all  flowers  contain  families  of  males  or  females,, 
or  both ;  and  on  their  marriages  has  constructed  his  invaluable  fyfteir 
of  Botany. 


How  Snowdrops  cold,  and  blue-eyed  Harebels  blend 
Their  tender  tears,  as  o'er  the  ftream  they  bend ; 
The  lovefick  Violet,  and  the  Primrofepale 
Bow  their  fweet  heads,  and  whifper  to  the  gale; 
With  fecret  fighs  the  Virgin  Lily  droops,  15 

And  jealous  Cowfiips  hang  their  tawny  cups. 
How  the  young  Rofe  in  beauty's  damaik  pride 
Drinks  the  warm  blufties  of  his  baftiful  bride; 
With  honey'd  lips  enamour  Jd  Woodbines  meet, 
Clafp  with  fond  arms,  and  mix  their  kifles  fweet. —     20 

t 

Stay  thy  foft-murmuring  waters,  gentle  Rill ; 
Hum,  whifpering  Winds,  ye  milling  Leaves,  be  ftill ; 
Reft,  filver  Butterflies,  your  quivering  wings ; 
Alight,  ye  Beetles,  from  your  airy  rings; 
Ye  painted  Mothsr  your  gold-eyed  plumage  furl,        25 
Bow  your  wide  horns,  your  fpiral  trunks  uncurl ; 
Glitter,  ye  Glow-worms,  on  your  mofly  beds ; 
Defcend,  ye  Spiders,  on  your  lengthened  threads  ; 
Slide  here,  ye  horned  Snails,  with  varnifh'd  fhells ; 
Ye  Bee-nymphs,  liften  in  your  waxen  cells  ! —  3,0 

BOTANIC  MUSE  ?  who  in  this  latter  age 
Led  by  your  airy  hand  the  Swedifh  fage, 
Bade  his  keen  eye  your  fecret  haunts  explore 
On  dewy  dell,  high  wood,,  and  winding  {hore  ; 
Say  on  each  leaf  how  tiny  Graces  dwell ;  35 

How  laugh  the  Pleafures  in  a  bloflbm's  bell ; 
I  low  infe«£l  Loves  arife  on  cobweb  wings, 
Aim  their  light  (hafts,  and  points  their  little  ftings. 
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"  Firft  the  tall  CANMA  lifts  his  curled  brow 
Eredt  to  heaven,  and  plights  his  nuptial  vow;  4° 

The  virtuous  pair,  in  milder  regions  born, 
Dread  the  rude  blaft  of  Autumn's  icy  morn; 
Round  the  chill  fair  he  folds  his  crimfon  veft, 
And  clafps  the  timorous  beauty  to  his  breaft. 

Thy  love,  CALLITRICHE,  two  Virgins  fhare,         45 
Smit  with  thy  (tarry  eye  and  radiant  hair  ;  - 
On  the  green  margin  fits  the  youth,  and  laves 
His  floating  train  of  trefles  in  the  waves  ; 
Sees  his  fair  features  paint  the  ftreams  that  pafs, 
And  bends  for  ever  o'er  the  watery  glafs,  50 

Two  brother  fwains,  of  COLLIN'S  gentle  name, 
The  fame  their  features,  and  their  forms  the  fame, 
B  2 

Canna.  1.  39.  Cane,  or  Indian  Reed,  One  male  and  one  female  inha- 
bit each  flower.  It  is  brought  from  between  the  tropics  to  our  hot- 
houfes,  and  bears  a  beautiful  crimfon  flower  ;  the  feeds  are  ufed  as  fhot 
by  the  Indians,  and  are  ftrung  for  prayer-  beads  in-fome  catholic  coun- 
tries. 


^e.  1.  45.  Fine-Hair,  Stargrafs.  One  male  and  two  females 
inhabit  each  flower.  The  upper  leaves  grow  in  form  of  a  ftar,  whence 
it  is  called  Stellaria  Aquatica  by  Ray  and  others;  its  ftems  and  leaves 
float  far  on  the  water,  and  are  often  fo  matted  together,  as  to  bear  a 
perfon  walking  on  them.  The  male  fometimes  lives  in  a  feparate 
flower. 

Collinfonia.  1.  gi.  Two  males,  one  female.  I  have  lately  obferved  a 
very  fmgular  circumftance  in  this  flower  ;  the  two  males  ftand  widely 
diverging  from  each  other,  and  the  female  bends  herfeif  into  contact 
firft  with  one  of  them,  and  after  fome  time  leaves  this,  and  applies  her- 
feif to  the  other.  It  is  probable  one  of  the  anthers  may  be  mature  be- 
fore the  other.  See  note  on  Gloriofa  and  Genilla.  The  females  in 
Nigella,  devil  in  the  bufh,  are  very  tall  compared  to  the  males  ;  and 
bending  over  in  a  circle  to  them,  give  the  flower  fome  reiemblance  to  a 
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With  rival  love  for  fair  COLLINIA  figh, 

Knit  the  dark  brow,  and  roll  the  unfteady  eye. 

With  fweet  concern  the  pitying  beauty  mourns,  55 

And  fooths  with  fmiles  the  jealous  pair  by  turns. 

Sweet  blodms  GENISTA  in  the  myrtle  fhade, 
A  nd  ten  fond  brothers  woo  the  haughty  maid. 
Two  knights  before  thy  fragrant  altar  bend, 
Adored  MELISSA  !  and  two  fquires  attend,  60 

regal  crown.  The  female  of  the  epiiobium  anguftifollum,  rofc  bay 
willow  herb,  bends  down  amongft  the  males  for  federal  days,  and  be» 
conies  upright  again  when  impregnated. 

Genljla.  I.  57.  Dyer's  broom.  Ten  males  and  one  female  inhabit 
this  flower.  The  males  are  generally  united  at  the  bottom  in  twofcts, 
whence  Linneus  has  named  the  clafs  "  two  brotherhoods."  In  the 
Genifta,  however,  they  are  united  in  but  one  fet.  The  flowers  of 
this  clafs  are  called  papilionaceous,  from  their  refemblance  to  a  butter- 
fly, as  the  pea-bloflom.  In  the  Spartium  Scoparium,  or  common- 
broom,  I  have  lately  obferved  a  curious  circumftance,  the  males  or 
itamens  are  in  two  fets,  one  fet  rifing  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the 
othsr^  tfie  upper  fct  does  not  arrive  at  their  maturity  fo  foon  as  the 
lower,  and  theftigma,  or  head  of  the  female,  is  produced  amongft  the 
upper  or  immature  fet  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  piftil  grows  tall  enough  to 
burft  open  the  keel-leaf,  or  hood  of  the  flower,  it  bends  itfelf  round" 
in  an  inftant,  like  a  French  horn,  and  infetts  its  head,  or  ftigmaj 
amongft  the  lower  or  mature  fet  of  males.  The  piftil,  OP  female,  con- 
tinties  to  grow  in-  length  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  ftigma  arrives  again 
amongft  the  upper  fet,  by  the  time  they  become  mature.  This  won- 
derful contrivance  is  readily  feen  by  opening  the  keel-leaf  of  the  flow- 
ers of  broom  before  they  burft  fpontaneoufly.  See  note  on  Collirifonia, 
Gloriofa,  Draba. 


.  1.  60.  Balm.  In  each  flower  there  are  four  males  and  one 
female;  two  of  the  males  ftand  higher  than  the  other  two;  whence 
the  name  of  the  clafs  "  two  powers."  I  have  obferved  in  the  Ballota, 
and  others  of  this  clafs,  that  the  two  lower  ftamens,  or  males  become 
ynatnre  before  the  two  higher.  After  they  have  fhed  their  dud,  they 
?CHH  ihemfelvcs  away  outwards;  and  the  piftil,  or  female,  continuing; 


(    5    ) 

MEADIA'S  foft  chains /W  fuppliant  Ueaux  confefs. 
And  hand  in  hand  the  laughing  belle  addrefs ; 
Alike  to  all,  fhe  bows  with  wanton  air, 
Rolls  her  dark  eye.,  and  waves  her  golden  hair. 

Woo'd  with  long -care,  CURCUMA  cold  andfliy       65 
Meets  her  fond  hufband  with  averted  eye : 

to  grow  a  little  taller,  is  applied  to  the  upper  ftamens.     See  Gloriofa* 
and  Genifta. 

All  the  plants  of  this  clafs,  which  have  naked  feeds,  are  aromatic. 
The  Marum,  and  Nepeta  are  particularly  delightful  to  oats ;  no  other 
brute  animals  jfeem  pleafed  with  any  odours  but  ,thofe  of  their  food  of 
prey. 

Afeadiat\.()j.  Dodccatfieon,  American  Cowflip,  Five  males  an# 
one  female.  The  males,  or  anthets,  touch  each  other.  The  uncom- 
mon beauty  of  this  flower  accafioned  Linneus  to  give  it  a  name  figni- 
f  ying  the  twelve  heathen  gods ;  and  Dr.  Mead  to  affix  his  own  name  to 
it.  The  piftil  is  rmich  longer  than  the  ftamens,  hence  .the  flower-ftalks 
iiave  their  elegant  bend,  that  the  ftigma  may  hang  downwards  to  rer 
ceive  the  fecundating  duft  of  the  anthers.  And  the  petals  are  fo  beau- 
tifully turned  back  to  prevent  the  rain  or  dew  drops  from  Hiding  down 
and  wafhing  off  this  duflt  prematurely  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  expofing 
it  to  the  light  and  air-  As  foon  as  the  feeds  are  formed,  It  creels  all  the 
flower-ilalks  to  prevent  them  from  falling-out ;  and  thus  lofes  the  beau- 
ty of  its  figure.  Is  this  a,  mechanical  effect,  or  does  it  indicate  a  vege- 
table ftorge  to  pseferveits  offspring?  See  note  on  Ilex,  and  Gloriofa. 

In  the  Meadia,  the  Borago,  Cyclamen,  Solanum,  and  many  others, 
the  filaments  are  very  fliort  compared  with  the  ftyle.  Hence  it  became 
neceflary,  ift.  to  furniftithe  ftamens  with  long  anthers.  2.  To  length- 
en and  bend  the  peduncles  or  flower-ftalk,  that  the  flower  might  hancr 
downwards.  3.  To  reflect  the  petals.  4lh.  To  ereft  thefe  peduncles 
when  the  germ  was  fecundated.  We  may  reafon  upon  this  by  obferv- 
ing,  that  all  this  apparatus  might  have  been  fpared,  if  the  filaments 
alone  had  grown  longer;  and  that  thence  in  thefe  flowers  that  the  fila- 
inentsare  the  moft  unchangeable  parts ;  and  that  thence  their  compata* 
tive  length,  in  refpeft  to  the  ftyle,  would  afford  a  mod  permanent  mark 
cf  their  generic  character* 

Curcuma.  1.  65.  Turmeric.  One  male  and  one  female  inhabit  this 
ficwerj  but  there  are  befides  four  imperfeft  males,  or  filament?.  wi»t- 
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Four  beardlefs  youths  the  obdurate  beauty  move 
With  fofc  attentions  of  Platonic  love. 

out  anthers  upon  them,  called  by  Llnneus  eunuchs.  The  flax  of  our 
country  hasten  filaments,  and  but  five  of  them  are  terminated  with  an- 
thers; the  Portugal  flax  has  ten  perfect  males,  or  ftamens;  the  Ver- 
bena of  our  country  has  four  males;  that  of  Sweden  has  but  two;  the 
genus  Albuca,  the  Bi£nonia  Catalpa,  Gratiola,  and  hemlock  leaved 
Geranium  have  only  half  their  filaments  crowr.ed  with  anthers.  In 
like  manner  the  florets,  which  form  the  rays  of  the  flowers  of  the  order 
fruftraneous  polygamy  of  the  clafs  fyngenefia,  or  confederate  males,  as 
the  fun-flower,  are  furnirtied  with  a  ftyle  only,  and  no  ftigma:  and  arc 
thence  barren.  There  is.  alfo  a  flyle  without  a  ftigma  in  the  whole  or- 
der dioecia  gynandria ;  the  male  flowers  of  which  are  thence  barren. 
The  Opulus  is  another  plant,  which  contains  fome  unprolific  flowers, 
In  like  manner  fome  tribes  of  infetls  have  males,  females^  and  neuteis 
among  them  :  as  bees,  wafps,  ants. 

There  is  a  curious  circumftance  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  infefls  which 
have  two  wings,  or  diptera,  analogous  to  the  rudiments  of  ftamens 
above  defcribed;  viz.  two  little  knobs  are  found  placed  each  on  a  ftalk. 
or  peduncle,  generally  under  a  little  arched  fcale  ;  which  appear  to  be 
rudiments  of  hinder  wings;  and  are  called  by  Linntus,  halteres,  or  poi- 
fers,  a  term  of  his  introduction.  A.  T.  Bladh.  Amcen.  Acad.  V.  7. 
Other  animals  have  marks  of  having  in  a  long  procefs  of  time  under- 
gone changes  in  fome  parts  of  their  bodies,  which  may  have  been  effect- 
ed to  accommodate  them  to  new  ways  of  procuiing  their  food.  The  ex- 
iftence  of  teats  on  the  breads  of  male  animals,  and  which  are  generally 
replete  with  a  thin  kind  of  milk  at  their  nativity,  is  a  wonderful  in- 
flanceof  this  .kind.  Perhaps  all  the  productions  of  nature  are  in  their 
progrefs  to  greater  perfection  ;  an  idea  countenanced  by  the  modern  di£- 
covet  ies  and  deductions  concerning  the  progreflive  formation  of  the  folid 
parts  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  confonant  to  the  dignity  of  the  Gre- 
at or  of  all  things. 

Thefe  anther-lefs  filaments  feem  to  be  an  endeavour  of  the  plant  to 
produce  more  ftamens,  and  would  appear  from  fome  experiments  of  M. 
Reynicr,  inftituted  for  another  purpofe:  he  cut  away  the  ftamens  of 
many  flowers,  with  defign  to  prevent  their  fecundity,  and  in  many  ir>- 
ftaiices  the  flower  threw  out  new  filaments  from  the  wounded  parts  of 
different  lengths;  but  did  not  produce  new  anthers.  The  experiments 
were  made  on  the  geum  rivale,  different  kinds  of  mallow*,  and  the  sechi- 
r^opi  ritro.  Critical  Review  for  Match,  1788, 
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With  vain  defiresthe  penfive  ALCEA  burns, 
And,  like  fad  ELOISA,  loves  and  mourns.  70 

The  freckled  IRIS  owns  a  fiercer  flame, 
And  three  unjealous  hufbands  wed  the  dame. 

Alxa.  \.  69.  Flore  pleno.  Double  hollyhock.  The  double  flowers, 
fo  much  admired  by  the  florifts,  are  termed  by  the  botanift  vegetable 
monflers ;  in  fome  of  thefe  the  petals  are  multiplied  three  or  four  times, 
but  without  excluding  the  ftamensj  hence  they  produce  fomc  feeds,  as 
Campanula  and  Stiamoneum  ;  but  in  others  the  petals  become  fo  nu- 
merous as  totally  to  exclude  the  ftamens,  or  males;  as  Calrha,  Peonia, 
and  Alcea ;  thefe  produce  no  feeds,  and  are  termed  eunuchs.  Philof. 
Eotan.  No.  150. 

Thefc  vegetable  monflers  are  formed  in  many  ways.  ift.  By  the 
multiplication  of  the  petals  and  the  exclufion  of  the  nectaries,  as  in 
larkfpur.  2d.  By  the  multiplication  of  the  nectaries  and  exchifion  of  the 
petals;  as  in  columbine,  sd.  In  fome  flowers  growing  in  cymes,  the 
wheel-fhape  flowers  in  the  margin  are  multiplied  to  the  exclufion  x>f 
the  Lell-fhape  flowers  in  the  centre ;  as  in  gelder-rofe.  4th.  By  the 
elongation  of  the  florets  in  the  centre.  Inftances  of  both  thefe  are 
found  in  daify  and  feveifew ;  for  other  kinds  of  vegatable  monflers,  fee 
Plantago. 

The  peiianth  is  Jiot  changed  in  double  flowers,  hence  the  genus  or 
family  may  be  often  difcovered  by  the  calyx,  as  in  Hepatica,  Ranun- 
culus, Alcea.  In  thofe  flowers,  which  have  many  petals,  the  loweft 
feiies  of  the  petals  remains  unchanged  in  refpect  to  number;  hence  the 
natural  number  of  the  petals  is  eafily  difcovered.  As  in  poppies,  rofes, 
and  Nigella,  or  devil  in  a  bufh.  Phil.  Bot.  p.  128. 

Iris.  1.  71.  Flower  de  I.uce.  Three  males,  one  female.  Some  of 
the  fpecies  have  a  beautifully  freckled  flower ;  the  large  ftigma  or  head 
of  the  female  covers  the  three  males,  counterfeiting  a  petal  with  its 
divifions. 

In  the  Perfian  Iris  the  end  of  the  lower  petal  is  purple,  with  white 
edges  and  orange  ftreaks,  creeping,  as  it  were,  into  the  mouth  of  the 
flower  like  an  infect;  by  which  deception  in  its  native  climate  it  proba- 
bly prevents  afimilar  infect  from  plundering  it  of  its  honey  :  the  edges 
of  the  lower  petal  lap  over  thofe  of  the  upper  one,  which  prevents  it 
fiom  opening  too  wide  on  fine  days,  and  facilitates  its  return  at  night ; 
whence  the  rain  is  excluded,  and  the  air  admitted.  See  Polymorpha, 
Rubia,  and  Cypdpedia  in  Vol.  T 
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CupRfissusdark  difdams  his  dufky  bride, 

One  dome  contains  them,  but  two  beds  divide. 

The  proud  OSYRIS  flies  his  angry  fair,  75 

Two  houfes  hold  the  fafhionable  pair. 

Cuprtjut.  1.  73.  Cyprefs.  One  Houfc.  The  males  live  in  feparate 
flowers,  but  on  the  fame  plant.  The  males  of  fome  of  thefe  plants, 
which  are  in  feparate  flowers  from  the  females,  have  an  elaftic  mem- 
brane ;  which  difperfes  their  duft  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  when  the 
anthers  burft  open.  This  duft,  on  a  fine  day,  may  often  be  Teen  like 
a  cloud  hanging  round  the  common  nettle.  The  males  and  females  of 
all  the  cone-bearing  plants  are  in  feparate  flowers,  either  on  the  fame 
or  on  different  plants;  they  produce  refm»,  and  many  of  them  are  fup- 
pofed  to  fupply  the  moil  durable  timber  :  what  is  called  Venice-tur- 
pentine is  obtained  from  the  larch  by  wounding  the  bark  about  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  catching  it  as  it  exfudes ;  Sandarach  is  pro- 
cured from  common  juniper ;  and  Incenfe  from  a  juniper  with  yellow 
fruit.  The  unpeiifhable  cherts,  which  contain  the  Egyptian  mummies, 
were  of  Cyprefs ;  and  the  Cedar,  with  which  black  lead  pencils  arc 
covered,  is  not  liable  to  be  eaten  by  worms.  See  Miln's  Bot.  Di£l. 
art.  conifer*.  The  gates  of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  which  had 
Jafted  from  the  time  of  Conftantine  to  that  of  Pope  Eugene  the  fourth, 
thatisto  fay  eleven  hundred  years,  were  of  Cyprefs,  and  had  in  that 
time  fuffered  no  decay.  According  to  Thucydides,  the  Athenians  bu- 
ried the  bodies  of  their  heroes  in  coffins  of  Cyprefs,  as  being  notfubjeft 
to  decay.  A  fimilar  durability  has  alfo  been  afcribed  to  Cedar,  Thus 
Hoi  ace, 


•fperamus  cartmna  fingi 


Poffelinenda  cedrot   t5*  l<e*vi  fervanda  cuj>rtj/b. 

Ofyr'u.  1.  75,  Two  houfes.  The  males  and  females  are  on  different 
plants.  Theie  are  many  inftances  on  record,  where  female  plants  have 
been  impregnated  at  very  great  diftance  from  their  male  ;  the  duft  dif- 
charged  from  the  anthers  is  very  light,  fmall,  and  copious,  fo  that  it 
may  fpread  very  wide  in  the  atmofphere,  and  be  carried  to  the  diftant 
piftils,  without  the  fuppofition  of  any  particular  attraction  ;  thefe  plants 
referable  fome  infers,  as  the  ants,  and  cochineal  infect  of  which  the 
-Tuhs  have  wings,  but  not  the  female. 
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With  ftrange  deformity  PLANTAGO  treads, 
A  Monfter- birth  !  and  lifts  his  hundred  heads ; 
Yet  with  foft  love  a  gentle  belle  he  charms, 
And  clafps  the  beauty  in  his  hundred  arms.  So 

So  haplefs  DESDEMONA,  fair  and  young. 
Won  by  OTHELLO'S  captivating  tongue, 
Sigh'd  o'er  each  ftrange  and  piteous  tale,  diftrefs'd, 
And  funk  enamour'd  on  his  footy  breaft.     , 

Two  gentle  fhepherds  and  their  fifter-wives  85 

With  thee,  ANTHOXA  !  lead  ambrofial  lives; 

Plantaga.  1.  77.  Rofea.  Rofe  Plantain.  In  this  vegetable  monfter 
the  bractes,  or  divifions  of  the  fpike,  become  wonderfully  enlarged  • 
and  are  converted  into  leaves.  The  chaffy  icales  of  the  calyx  in  Xeian- 
thernum,  and  in  a  fpecies  of  Dianthus,  and  the  glume  in  fome  alpine 
grafies,  and  the  {bales  of  ithe  ament  in  the  falix  rofea,  rofe  willow, 
grow  into  leaves  ;  and  produce  other  kinds  of  monfters.  The  double 
flowers  become  monfters  by  the  multiplication  of  their  petals  or  necta- 
ries. See  note  on  Alcea. 

Anthsxantlum.  I.  83.  Vernal  grafs.  Two  males,  two  females.  The 
•ther  grafles  have  three  males  and  two  females.  The  flowers  of  this 
grafs  give  the  fragrant  fcent  to  hay.  I  am  informed  it  is  frequently  vivi- 
parous, that  is,  that  it  bears  fometimes  roots  or  bulbs  inftead  of  feeds, 
which  after  a  time  drop  ofFand  ftrike  toot  into  the  ground.  Thiscir- 
eumftance  is  faid  to  obtain  in  many  of  the  alpine  grafles,  whofe  feeds 
are  perpetually  devoured  by  fmall  binds.  The  Feftuca  Dumetorum, 
fefcuegiafs  of  the  bufhes,  produces  bulbs  from  the  flieaths  of  its  ilraw.. 
The  Allium  Magicum,  or  magical  onion,  produces  onions  on  its  headv 
inftead  of  feeds.  The  Polygonum  Viviparum,  viviparous  biftort,  rifes 
about  a  foot  high,  with  a  beautiful  fpike  of  flowers,  which  are  fucceed- 
ed  by  buds  or  bulbs,  which  fall  off  and  take  root.  There  is  a  bufh  fre- 
quently feen  on  birch-trees,  like  a  bird's  neft,  which  feem  to  be  afinii. 
lar  attempt  of  nature,  to  produce  another  tree ;  which,  falling  off  might 
take  root  in  fpongy  ground. 

There  is  an  inftanee  of  this  double  mode  of  production  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  which  is  equally  extraordinary:  the  fame  fpecies  of  Aphis  is 
viviparous  in  fummer,  and  oviparous  in  autumn,  A,  T^  Bladh.  Ama?iu 
Acad.  V.  7. 


Where  the  wide  heath  in  purple  pride  extend?, 

And  fcatter'd  furze  its  golden  luftre  blends, 

Clofed  in  a  green  recefs,  unenvy'd  lot ! 

The  blue  fmoak  rifes  from  their  turf- built  cot ;  -  90 

Bofom'd  in  fragrance  blufh  their  infant  train, 

Eye  the  warm  fun,  or  drink  the  filver  rain. 

The  fair  OSMUNDA  feeks  the  filent  dell, 
The  ivy  canopy,  and  dripping  cell; 
There  hid  in  (hades  clandeftine  rites  approves,  95 

Till  the  green  progeny  betravs  her  loves. 

With  charms  defpotic  fair  CHONDRILLA  reigns 
O'er  the  foft  hearts  of  five  fraternal  fwains  ; 

OfmunJa.\.  93.  This  plant  grows  on  moid  rocks;  the  parts  of  its 
flowet  or  its  feeds  are  fcarce  difcernible;  whence  Linneus  has  given  the 
name  of  clandeftine  marriage  to  this  clafs.  The  younger  plants  are  of  a 
beautiful  vivid  green, 

Cltudrilla.  1.  97.  Of  the  clafs  Confederate  Males.  The  numerous 
florets,  which  conftitutethe  difkof  the  floweta  in  this  clafs,  contain  in 
each  five  males,  furrounding  one  female,  which  are  connected  at  top, 
whence  the  name  of  the  clafs.  An  Italian  writer,  in  a  difcourfe  on  the. 
irritability  of  flowers,  aflerts,  that  if  the  top  of  the  floret  be  touched,  all 
the  filaments  whi«h  fupport  the  cylindrical  anther  will  contract  them- 
felves,  and  that  by  that  ratting  or  deprefllng  the  anther  the  whole  of  the 
prolific  duft  is  collected  on  the  ftigma.  He  adds,  that  if  one  filament  be 
touched  after  it  is  feparated  from  the  floret,  that  it  will  contract  like  the 
mnfcular  fibres  of  animal  bodies,  his  experiments  were  tried  on  the 
Ontaurea  Calcitrapoides,  and  on  artichokes,  and  glpbe-thiftles.  Dif- 
conrfe  on  initability  of  plants.  Dodfley. 

In  the  natural  ftate  of  the  expanded  flower  of  the  barberry,  the  fta- 
nv  ns  lie  on  the  petals ;  under  the  concave  fummits  of  which  the  anthers 
ihelter  themfelves,  and  in  this  fituation  remain  perfectly  rigid;  but  on 
touching  the  infide  of  the  filament  near  its  bafe  with  a  fine  brittle,  or 
blunt  needle,  the  ftamen  tnftantly  bends  upwaids,  and  the  anther,  em- 
bracing the  ftigma,  (heds  its  duft.  Obfervations  on  the  Irritation  of 
Vegetables,  by  T,  E.  Smith,  M-  P. 


(  II    ) 

If  fighs  the  changeful  nymph,  alike  they  mourn; 

And,  iffhefmiles,  with  rival  raptures  burn,  IOO 

So,  turn'd  in  unifon,  Eolian  Lyre  ! 

Sounds  in  fweet  fymphony  thy  kindred  wire; 

Now,  gently  fvvept  by  Zephyr's  vernal  wings, 

Sink  in  foft  cadences  the  love-fick  firings ; 

And  now  with  mingling  chords,  and  voices  higher,  105 

Peal  the  full  anthems  of  the  aerial  choir. 

Five  fifter-nymphs  to  join  Diana's  train  4 

With  thee,  fair  LYCHNIS  !  vow, — but  vow  in  vain  5 
Beneath  one  roof  reiides  the  virgin  band, 
Flies  the  fond  fvvain,  and  fcorns  his  offer'd  hand  j       HO 
But  when  foft  hours  on  breezy  pinions  move, 
Andfmiling  May  attunes  her  lute  to  love, 
Each  wanton  beauty,  trick'd  in  all  her  grace, 
Shakes  the  bright  dew-drops  from  her  blufhing  face; 
In  gay  undrefs  difplays  her  rival  charms,  115 

And  calls  her  wondering  lovers  to  her  arms. 

When  the  young  Hours  amid  her  tangled  hair 
Wove  the  frefh  rofe-bud,  and  the  lily  fair, 
Proud  GLORIOSA  led  three  chofen  fwains, 
The  blufhing  captives  of  her  virgin  chains —  I2O 

Lychnis.  1.  1 08.  Ten  males  and  five  females.  The  flowers  which 
contain  the  five  females,  and  thofe  which  contain  the  ten  males,  are 
found  on  different  plants;  and  often  at  a  great  diftance  from  each  other., 
Five  of  the  ten  males  arrive  at  their  maturity  fome  days  before  the 
other  five,  as  may  be  feen  by  opening  the  coiol  before  it  naturally  ex- 
pands itfelf.  When  the  females  arrive  at  their  maturity,  they  rife 
above  the  petals,  as  if  looking  abroad  for  their  diftant  hufbands;  the 
fcarlet  ones  contribute  much  to  the  beauty  of  our  meadows  in  May  and 
June. 

Glorhfa.  1.  119.  Sipeiba.  Six  males,  one  female.  The  petals  of 
this  beautiful  flower  with  three  of  the  fhmens,  which  ate  firft  mature, 


When  Time's  rude  hand  a  bark  of  wrinkles  fpread 
Round  her  weak  limbs,  and  filver'd  o'er  her  head, 
Three  other  youths  her  riper  years  engage, 
The  flatter'd  .victims  of  her  wily  age. 

So,  in  her  wane  of  beauty,  NINON  won  125 

With  fatal  fmiles  her  gay  unconfcious  fon. — 
ClafpM  in  his  arms  fhe  own'd  a  mother's  name, — 
"  Defift,  rafli  youth!  reft  rain  your  impious  flame, 
"  Firft  ortthat  bed  your  infant-form  was  prefs'd, 
*'  Born  by  my  throes,  and  nurtured  at  my  breaft."—  130 
Back  as  from  death  he  fprung,  with  wild  amaze 
Fierce  on  the  fair  he  fix'd  his  ardent  gaze ; 
Dropp'd  on  one  knee,  his  frantic  arms  outfpread, 
And  ftole  a  guilty  glance  towards  the  bed  ; 
Then  breath'd  from  quivering  lips  a  whifper'd  vow,     135 
And  bent  on  heaven  his  pale  repentant  brow  j 

/land  up  in  apparent  diforder  ;  and  the  pifti!  bends  at  nearly  a  right  aa- 
gle  to  infert  its  ftigma  among  them.  In  a  few  days,  as  thefe  decline, 
the  orhet  three  ftamens  bend  over,  and  approach  the  piftil.  In  the  Fri. 
iillaria  Perfica,  the  fix  ftamens  are  of  equal  lengths,  and  the  anthers  lie 
at  a  diftance  from  the  piftil,  and  three  alternate  ones  approach  firft  j 
and,  when  thefe  decline,  the  other  three  approach  :  in  the  Lithrum  Sa. 
licaiia,  (which  has  twelve  males  and  one  female)  a  beautiful  red  flower, 
which  giows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  fix  of  the  males  arrive  at  maturity, 
and  furround  the  female  fome  time  before  the  other  fix  ;  when  thefe  de- 
cline, the  other  fix  rife  up,  and  fupply  their  places.  Several  other  flow- 
ers have  in  fimilar  manner  two  fets  of  ftamens  of  different  ages,  as 
Adoxa,  Lychnis,  Saxifraga.  See  Genifta.  Perhaps  a  difference  in  the 
time  of  their  maturity  obtains  in  all  thefe  flowers,  which  have  numerous 
ftamens.  In  the  Kalmia  the  ten  ftamens  lie  round  the  piftil  like  the  radii 
of  a  wheel;  and  each  anther  is  concealed  in  a  nich  of  the  corol  to  pra- 
ted it  from  cold  and  moifture;  thefe  anthers  rife  fepaiately  from  their 
niches,  and  approach  the  piftil  for  a  time,  and  then  recede  to  their  for- 
.n.cr  fmutions. 


(    '3 

11  Thus,  thus  !"  he  cried,  and  plung'd  the  furious  dart7 
And  life  and  love  gufh'd  mingled  from  his  heart. 

The  fell  SILENE  and  her  fitters  fair, 
Skill'd  in  deflru&ion,  fpreadthe  vifcous  fnare.  140 

Siltne.  1.  139.  Catchfly.  Three  females  and  ten  males  inhabit  eacU 
flower;  the vifcous material,  which  furrounds  the  (Talks  under  the  flow- 
ers of  this  plant,  and  of  the  Cucubulus  Qtites,  is  a  curious  contrivance 
to  prevent  various  infects  from  plundering  the  honey,  or  devouring  th« 
feed.  In  the  Dionaea  Mufcipula  there  is  a  ftill  more  wonderful  contri- 
vance to  prevent  the  depredation  of  infects;  The  leaves  are  armed  with 
long  teeth,  like  the  antennae  of  infects,  and  lie  fpread  upon  the  ground 
round  the  ftem  ;  and  are  fo  irritable,  that  when  an  infect  creeps  upon 
them,  they  fold  up,  and  erufh  or  pierce  it  to  death*  The  lait  pro&fibsr 
Linneus,  in  hisSupplementum  Plantarum,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  Arum  Mufcivorum.  The  flower  has  the  fmell  of  carrion;  by 
which  the  ffiesare  invited  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  chamber  of  the  Sower, 
but  in  vain  endeavour  to  efcape,  being  prevented  by  the  hairs  pointing 
inwards;  and  thus  periih  in  the  flower,  whence  its  name  of  fly-eater. 
P.  411.  in  the  Dypfacus  is  another  contrivance  for  this  pmpofe,  a  bafon 
of  water  is  placed  round  «ach  joint  of  the  ftem.  tn  the  Drofeia  is  ano- 
ther kind  of  fly-trap.  See  Dypfacus  and  Drofera;  the  flowers  of  Silene 
and  Cucubalus  are  clofed  all  day,  but  are  open  and  give  an  agreeable 
odour  in  the  night.  See  Cere  a. 

I  faw  a  plant  of  the  Dionasa  Mufcipula,  fly-trap  of  Venus,  this  day, 
in  the  celleftion  of  Mr.  Boothby  at  Afeboatn-Hall,  Derfeyfliire,  Aug. 
ZOth,  1788  ;  and  on  drawing*;  ftraw  along  the  middle  of  the  leaves  as 
they  lay  upon  the  ground  round  the  ftem,  each  of  them,  in  about  a  fe- 
cond  of  time,  clofed  and  doubled  itfelf  up,  crofting  the  thorns  over  the 
oppofite  edge  of  the  leaf,  like  the  teeth  of  a  fpi  ing  vat-trap:  of  this 
plant  I  was  favoured  with  an  elegant  coloured  drawing,  by  Mifs  Maria 
Jackfon  of  Tarporly,  in  Chefhire,  a  Lady  who  adds  much  botanical 
knowledge  to  many  other  elegant  acquirements. 

In  the  Apocynum  Androfaemifolium,  one  kind  of  Dog's  bane,  the 
anthers  converge  over  the  nectaries,  which  confift  of  five  glandular  oval 
corpufcles  furrounding  the  germ  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  admit  air  to  the 
nectaries  at  the  interftice  between  each  anther.  But  when  a  fly  inferts 
its-  probofcis  between  thefe  wrtbcis  to  plunder  the  koney,  they  cormrgs 
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The  harlot-band  ten  lofty  bravoes  fcreen, 

And  frowning  guard  the  magic  nets  unfeen.— 

Hafte  glittering  nations,  tenants  of  the  air, 

Oh,  fleer  from  hence  your  viewlefs  courfe  afar  ! 

If  with  foft  words,  fweet  blufhes,  hods,  and  fmiles,  145 

The  three  dread  Syrens  lure  you  to  their  toils, 

Limed  by  their  art  in  vain  you  point  your  ftings, 

In  vain  the  efforts  of  your  whirring  wings ! — 

Go,  feek  your  gilded  mates  and  infant  hives, 

Nor  tafte  the  honey  purchas'd  with  your  lives  !  1 50 

When  heaven's  high  vault  condenfing  clouds  deform, 
Fair  AMARYLLIS  flies  the  incumbent  florm, 

clofer,  and  with  fuch  violence  as  to  detain  the  fly,  which  thus  generally 
perilhes.  This  account  was  related  to  me  by  R.  W.  Darwin,  Efq;  of 
Eifton,  in  Nottinghamfliire,  who  (bowed  me  the  plant  in  flower,  July 
ad,  1788,  with  a  fly  thus  held  faft  by  the  end  of  its  probofcis,  and  was 
\\ell  feen  by  a  magnifying  lens,  and  which  in  vain  repeatedly  ftruggled 
to  difengage  itfelf,  till  the  converging  anthers  weie  feparated  by  means 
of  a  pin  :  on  fome  days  he  had  obferved  that  almoit  every  flower  of  this 
f  legant  plant  had  a  fly  in  it  thus  entangled;  and  a  few  weeks  afterwatds 
favoured  me  with  his  fuither  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft. 

"  My  Apocynum  is  not  out  of  flower.  I  have  often  vlfited  it,  and 
"  have  frequently  found  four  or  five  flies,  fome  alive,  and  fome  dead, 
Cl  in  its  flower;  they  are  generally  caught  by  the  trunk  or  probofcis, 
•'  fometimes  by  the  tiunk  and  a  leg;  there  is  one  at  prefent  only  caught 
••  by  a  leg:  1  don't  knbw  that  this  plant  fleeps,  as  the  flowers  remain 
"  open  in  the  night ;  yet  the  flies  frequently  make  their  efcape.  In  a 
"  plant  of  Mr.  Oidino's,  an  ingenious  gardener  at  Newatk,  who  is  pof- 
^  felted  of  a  great  collection  of  plants,-  I  faw  many  flowers  of  an  Apo- 
*»  cynum  with  three  dead  flies  in  each  ;  they  are  a  thin-bodied  fly,  and 
**  jather  lefs  than  the  common  houfe-fly  ;  but  I  have  feen  two  or  thiec 
"  other  foils  of  f-ies  thus  arreftcd  by  the  plant.  Aug.  12,  1788." 

Amaryllis.  I.   1 52.     Formofiflima.     Moft  beautiful  Amaryllis.     Six 
one  female.    Some  of  the  bell-flowers  clofe  their  apertures  at 
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Seeks  with  imfteady  ftep  the  fhelter'd  vale, 

And  turns  her  blufhing  beauties  from  the  gale.-— 

Six  rival  youths,  with  Toft  concern  imprefs'd,  155 

Calm  all  her  fears,  and  charm  her  cares  to  reft. — 

So  (bines  at  eve  the  fun-illumin'd  fane, 

Lift  its  bright  crofs,  and  waves  its  golden  vane; 

night,  or  in  rainy  or  cold  weather,  as  the  convolvulus,  and  thus  proteft 
their  included  ftamens  and  piftiis.  Other  bell-flowers  hang  their  aper- 
tures downwards,  as  many  of  the  lilies;  in  thofe  the  piftil,  when  at  ma- 
turity, is  longer  than  the  flamens;  and  by  this  pendant  attitude  of  the 
bell,  when  the  anthers  burft,  their  duft  falls  on  the  ftigrna:  and  thefe 
are  at  the  fame  time  dickered  as  with  an  umbrella  from  rain  and  dews. 
But,  as  a  free  expofure  to  the  air  is  neceflary  for  theit  fecundation,  the 
ftyieand  filaments  in  many  of  thefe  flowers  continue  to  grow  longer  af- 
ter the  bell  is  open,  and  hang  down  below  its  rim.  In  others,  as  in  the 
martagon,  the  bell  is  deeply  divided,  and  the  divifioos  are  reflefted  up- 
wards, that  they  may  not  prevent  the  accefs  of  air,  and  at  the  fame 
time  afford  fbme  (belter  from  perpendicular  rain  or  dew,  Other  bell- 
flowers,  as  the  hemerocallii  and  amaryllis,  have  their  bells  nodding 
only,  as  it  were,  or  hanging  obliquely  towards  the  horizon;  which, 
as  their  flems  are  (lender,  turn  like  a  weathercock  from  the  wind;  and 
thus  very  effectually  preferve  their  inclofed  flamens  and  anthers  from, 
the  rain  and  cold.  Many  of  thefe  flowers,  both  before  and  after  their 
ieafon  of  fecundation,  ere«ft  their  heads  perpendicular  to  the  hoiizon, 
like  the  Meadia,  which  cannot  be  explained  from  mere  mechanifm. 

The  Amaryllis  formofi  iiirna  is  a  flower  of  the  laft  mentioned  kind,  and 
affords  an  agreeable  example  of  art  in  the  vegetable  ceconomy  i.  The 
piftil  is  of  great  length  compared  with  the  ftamens :  and  this  I  fuppofc 
to  have  been  the  moft  unchangeable  pait  of  the  flower,  as  in  Meadia, 
which  fee.  a.  To  counter  aft  this  circumftunce,  thepiftil  and  ftamens 
are  made  to-decline  downwards,  that  the  prolific  dull  might  fall  from  the 
anthers  on  the  ftigma.  3.  To  produce  this  effe&,  and  to  fecure  it  when 
produced,  the  corol  is  lacerated,  contrary  to  whut  occurs  in  other  flow- 
ers of  this  genus,  and  the  loweft  divifion  with  the  two  next  loweft  ones 
are  wrapped  clofely  over  the  ftyle  and  filaments,  binding  them  forcibly 
down  lower  towards  the  horizon  than  the  lifual  inclination  of  the  bell 
in  this  genus,  and  thus  conftitutes  a  moft  elegant  flower.  There  is 
another  contrivance  for  this  purpofe  in  the  Hemerocallis  flava:  the  long 
piftil  often  is  bent  fomewhat  like  the  capital  letter  JV,  with  defign  to 
Ihorten  it,  and  thus  to  bring  the  ftigma  amongft  the  anthers. 


From  every  breeze  the  polifh'd  axle  turns, 

And  high  in  air  the  dancing  meteor  burns.  160 

Four  of  the  giant  brood  with  ILEX  (land, 
Each  grafps  a  thoufand  arrows  in  his  hand  ; 

Ilex.  I.  i6r.  Holly.  Four  males,  four  females.  Many  plants,  like 
many  animals,  are  furniflied  with  arms  for  their  protection ;  thefe  are 
either  aculei,  piicklcs,  as  in  rofe  and  barberry,  which  are  formed  fiom 
the  outer  bark  of  the  plant;  or  fpinae,  thorns,  as  in  hawthorn,  which 
arc  an  elongation  of  the  wood,  and  hence  more  difficult  to  be  torn  off 
than  the  former;  or  Ilimuli,  ftings,  as  in  the  nettles,  which  are  armed 
with  a  venomous  fluid  for  the  annoyance  of  naked  animals.  The  fhrubs 
and  trees,  which  have  prickles  or  thorns,  are  grateful  food  to  many  ani- 
mals, as  goofberry,  and  gorfe;  and  would  be  quickly  devoured,  if  not 
thus  armed  ;  the  (lings  feem  a  protection  againft  fome  kinds  of  infects, 
is  well  as  the  naked  mouths  of  quadrupeds.  Many  plants  lofe  their 
thorns  by  cultivation,  as  wild  animals  lofe  their  ferocity ;  and  fome  of 
them  their  horns.  A  curious  circumftance  attends  the  large  hollies  in 
Needwood-forcft,  they  are  armed  with  thorny  leaves  about  eight  feet 
high,  and  have  fmooth  leaves  above ;  as  if  they  were  confcious  that 
horfcs  and  cattle  could  not  reach  their  upper  branches.  See  note  on 
Meadia,  and  on  Mancinella.  The  numerousclumps  of  hollies  in  Need- 
wood-foreft  ferve  as  land-marks  to  direct  the  travellers  acrofs  it  in  vari- 
ous directions;  and  as  a  fhc'ter  to  the  deer  and  cattle  in  winter ;  and  in 
icarce  feafons  fupply  them  with  much  food.  For  when  the  upper 
branches,  \vhichaiewithoutprickles,  are  cut  down,  the  deer  crop  the 
leaves  and  peel  ofTthe  bark.  The  bird-lime  made  from  the  bark  of  hol- 
lies feems  to  be  a  very  fimilar  material  to  the  elaftic  gum,  or  Indian  rub- 
ber, as  it  is  called.  There  is  a  foilile  tlaftic  bitumen  found  at  Matlock 
in  Derbylhire,  which  much  refembles  thefe  fubllances  in  its  elafticity 
and  inflammability.  The  thorns  of  the  mimofa  cornigere  refemble 
cow's  horns  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  ufe.  Syltem  of  Vegetables, 
p.  78*- 

The  efficient  caufe  which  renders  the  hollies  prickly  in  Needwood- 
Foreft  only  as  high  as  the  animals  can  reach  them,  may  arife  from  the 
lower  branches  being  conftantly  cropped  by  them,  and  thus  (hoot  forth 
more  luxuriant  foliage ;  it  is  probable  the  (hears  in  garden-hollies  may 
produce  the  fame  effect,  which  is  equally  curious,  as  piickles  are  not 
thus  produced  on  other  phnta. 
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A  thoufand  fteely  points  on  every  fcale 

Form  the  bright  terrors  of  his  briftly  male.— 

So  arm'd,  immortal  Moore  uncharm'd  the  fpell,         1 65 

And  flew  the  wily  dragon  of  the  well.— 

Sudden  with  rage  their  injur'dbofoms  burn, 

Retort  the  infult,  or  the  wound  return  ; 

Unwrongd,  as  gentle  as  the  breeze  that  fweeps 

The  unbending  harvefts  or  undimpled  deeps,  170 

They  guard,  the  Kings  of  Needwood's  wide  domains, 

Their  fitter-wives  and  fair  infantine  trains  ; 

Lead  the  lone  pilgrim  through  the  tracklefs  glade, 

Or  guide  in  leafy  wilds  the  wand'ring  maid. 

So  WRIGHT'S  bold  pencil  from  Vefuvio's  height  175 
Hurls  his  red  lavas  to  the  troubled  night; 
From  Calpe  ftarts  the  intolerable  flafli, 
Skies  burft  in  flames,  and  blazing  oceans  da(h  j — 
Or  bids  in  fweet  repofe  his  (hades  recede, 
Winds  the  ftill  vale,  and  flopes  the  velvet  mead ;         1 80 
On  the  pale  ftream  expiring  Zephyrs  fink, 
And  Moonlight  fleeps  upon  its  hoary  brink. 

Gigantic  Nymph  !  the  fair  KLEINHOVIA  reigns. 
The  grace  and  terror  of  Orixa's  plains; 

C 

Hurls  his  red  lavat.  1.  176.  Alluding  to  the  grand  paintings  of  the 
eruptions  of  Vefuvius,  and  of  the  deftrudtion  of  the  Spanilh  vcffds  be- 
fore Gibraltar ;  and  to  the  beautiful  landfcapes  and  moonlight  fcenes, 
by  Mr.  Wright  of  Derby. 

Klelnbovia.  1. 183.  In  this  clafs  the  males  in  each  flower  are  fupported 
by  the  female.  The  name  of  the  clafs  may  be  tranflated  "  Viragoes," 
or  "  Feminine  males." 

The  largeft  tree  perhaps  in  the  world  is  of  the  fame  natural  order  as 
Kleinhovia,  it  i>  the  Adaqfon'Uj  or  Ethiopian  Sour-gourd,  or  African 


From  every  breeze  the  polifh'd  axle  turns, 

And  high  in  air  the  dancing  meteor  burns.  160 

Four  of  the  giant  brood  with  ILEX  ftand, 
Each  grafps  a  thoufand  arrows  in  his  hand  ; 

Ilex.  1.  i6r .  Holly.  Four  males,  four  females.  Many  plants,  like 
many  animals,  are  furnilhed  with  arms  for  their  protection ;  thefe  arc 
either  aculei,  pticklcs,  as  in  rofe  and  barberry,  which  are  formed  fiom 
the  outer  bark  of  the  plant;  or  fpinas,  thorns,  as  in  hawthorn,  which 
are  an  elongation  of  the  wood,  and  hence  more  difficult  to  be  torn  off 
than  the  former;  or  Ilimuli,  ftings,  as  in  the  nettles,  which  are  armed 
with  a  venomous  fluid  for  the  annoyance  of  naked  animals.  The  fhrubs 
and  trees,  which  have  prickles  or  thorns,  are  grateful  food  to  many  ani- 
mals, as  goofberry,  and  gorfe;  and  would  be  quickly  devoured,  if  not 
thus  armed ;  the  ftings  feem  a  protection  againft  fome  kinds  of  infects, 
is  well  as  the  naked  mouths  of  quadrupeds.  Many  plants  lofe  their 
thorns  by  cultivation,  as  wild  animals  lofe  their  ferocity ;  and  fome  of 
them  their  horns.  A.  curious  circumllance  attends  the  large  hollies  in 
Needwood-forcft,  they  are  armed  with  thorny  leaves  about  eight  feet 
high,  and  have  fmooth  leaves  above ;  as  if  they  were  confcious  that 
horfcs  and  cattle  could  not  reach  their  upper  branches.  See  note  on 
Meadia,  and  on  Mancinella.  The  numerousclumps  of  hollies  inNced- 
wood-foreft  ferve  as  land-marks  to  direct  the  travellers  acrofs  it  in  vari- 
ous directions;  and  as  a  (belter  to  the  deer  and  cattle  in  winter ;  and  in 
Icarce  feafons  fupply  them  with  much  food.  For  when  the  upper 
branches,  which  aie  without  prickles,  are  cut  down,  the  deer  crop  the 
leaves  and  peel  ofFthe  bark.  The  bird-lime  made  from  the  bark  of  hol- 
lies fcemsto  be  a  very  iimilar  material  to  the  elaftic  gum,  or  Indian  rub- 
ber, as  it  is  called.  There  is  a  foilile  tlaftic  bitumen  found  at  Matlock 
in  Derbylhire,  which  much  refembles  thefe  fubftances  in  its  eladicity 
and  inflammability.  The  thorns  of  the  mimofa  cornigere  refemble 
cow's  horns  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  ufe.  Syflem  of  Vegetables, 
p.  78*. 

The  efficient  caufe  which  renders  the  hollies  prickly  in  Needwood- 
Foreftonly  as  high  as  the  animals  can  reach  them,  may  arife  from  the 
bwer  branches  being  conftantly  cropped  by  them,  and  thus  fhoot  forth 
more  luxuriant  foliage ;  it  is  probable  the  fhears  in  garden-hollies  may 
produce  the  fame  effect,  which  is  equally  curious,  as  piickles  are  not 
thus  produced  on  other  phnts. 


(     '7    ) 

A  thoufand  fteely  points  on  every  fcale 

Form  the  bright  terrors  of  his  briftly  male.— 

So  arm'd,  immortal  Moore  uncharm'd  the  fpell,         165 

And  flew  the  wily  dragon  of  the  well.— 

Sudden  with  rage  their  injur'dbofoffis  burn, 

Retort  the  infult,  or  the  wound  return  ; 

Unwrongd)  as  gentle  as  the  breeze  that  fweeps 

The  unbending  harvefts  or  undimpled  deeps,  170 

They  guard,  the  Kings  of  Needwood's  wide  domains, 

Their  fifter-wives  and  fair  infantine  trains  ; 

Lead  the  lone  pilgrim  through  the  tracklefs  glade, 

Or  guide  in  leafy  wilds  the  wand'ring  maid. 

So  WRIGHT^  s  bold  pencil  from  Vefuvio's  height  175 
Hurls  his  red  lavas  to  the  troubled  night 5 
From  Calpe  ftarts  the  intolerable  flafli, 
Skies  burft  in  flames,  and  blazing  oceans  dafh ; — 
Or  bids  in  fweet  repofe  his  (hades  recede, 
Winds  the  ftill  vale,  and  flopes  the  velvet  mead ;         1 80 
On  the  pale  ftream  expiring  Zephyrs  fink, 
And  Moonlight  fleeps  upon  its  hoary  brink. 

Gigantic  Nymph  !  the  fair  KLEINHOVIA  reigns, 
The  grace  and  terror  of  Orixa's  plains ; 

C 

Hurls  his  red  lavat.  1.  176.  Alluding  to  the  grand  paintings  of  the 
eruptions  of  Vefuvius,  and  of  the  deftrucftion  of  the  Spaniih  vcffsls  be- 
fore Gibraltar ;  and  to  the  beautiful  landfcapes  and  moonlight  fcenes, 
by  Mr.  Wright  of  Derby. 

Klelnbo'via.  1. 183.  In  this  clafs  the  males  in  each  flower  are  fupported 
by  the  female.  The  name  of  the  clafs  may  be  tranflated  "  Viragoes," 
or  "  Feminine  males." 

The  largeft  tree  perhaps  in  the  world  is  of  the  fame  natural  order  as 
Kleinhovia,  it  i>  the  Adanfen'u,  or  Ethiopian  tSour-gourd,  or  African 


(     18     ) 

O'er  her  warm  cneek  the  blufh  of  beauty  fwims3 
And  nerves  Herculean  bend  her  fmewy  limbs  ; 
With  frolic  eye  fhe  views  the  affrighted  throng, 
And  (hakes  the  meadows,  as  (he  towers  along,  190 

With  playful  violence  difplays  her  charms, 
And  bears  her  trembling  lovers  in  her  arms. 
So  fair  THALESTRIS  (hook  her  plumy  creft, 
And  bound  in  rigid  mail  her  jutting  breaft  ; 
Poifed  her  long  lance  amid  the  walks  of  war,  195 

And  beauty  thunder'd  from  Bellona's  car; 
Greece  arm'd  in  vain,  her  captive  heroes  wove 
The  chains  of  conqueft  with  the  wreaths  of  love- 
When  o'er  the  cultured  lawns  and  dreary  waftes 
Retiring  Autumn  flings  her  howling  blafts,  20O 

Bends  in  tumultuous  waves  the  ftruggling  woods, 
,^nd  (bowers  their  leafy  honours  on  the  floods, 
In  withering  heaps  collects  the  flowery  fpoil, 
And  each  chill  infect  finks  beneath  the  foil  j 
Quick  flies  fair  TULIPA  the  loud  alarms,  205 

And  folds  her  infant  clofer  in  her  arms  > 

Calabafli  tree.  Mr.  Adanfon  fays  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  frequently 
exceeds  25  feet,  and  the  horizontal  branches  are  from  45  to  55  feet 
long,  and  fo  large  that  each  branch  is  equal  to  the  iargeft  trees  of  Eu- 
rope. The  breadth  of  the  top  is  from  120  to  150  feet.  And  one  of 
the  roots  bared  only  in  part  by  the  wafhing  away  of  the  earth  by  the  ri- 
ver, near  which  it  grew,  meafured  no  feet  long;  and  yet  thefe  flu- 
pendous  trees  never  exceed  70  feet  in  height.  Voyage  to  Senegal. 

Tulipa.  \.  205.  Tulip,  What  is  in  common  languague  called  a  bul- 
bous root,  is  by  Linneus  termed  the  Hybernacle,  or  Winter-lodge  of 
the  young  plant.  Thefe  bulbs  in  every  refpecl  referable  buds,  ex- 
cept in  their  being  produced  under  ground,  and  include  the  leaves  and 
flower  in  miniature,  which  are  to  be  expanded  in  the  enfuing  fpring; 
By  cautioufly  cutting  in  the  early  fpring  through  the  concentric  coats  of 
a  tulip-root,  longitudinally  from  the  top  to  the  bafc?  and  taking  them 


(     '9    ) 

in  fome  lone  cave,  fecure  pavilion,  lies, 

And  waits  the  courtfhip  of  ferener  fides.—- 

So,  fix  cold  moons,  the  Dormoufe  charm'd  to  reft, 

Indulgent  Sleep  !  beneath  thy  elder  breaft,  2io> 

In  fields  of  Fancy  climbs  the  kernel'd  groves, 

Or  fhares  the  golden  harveft  with  his  loves. — -— 

But  bright  from  earth  amid  the  troubled  air 

Afcends  fair  COLCHICA  with  radiant  hair, 

C    2 

ofFfuccefllvely,  the  whole  flower  of  the  next  fummer's  tulip  is  beaut. - 
fully  feen  by  the  naked  eye,  with  its  petals,  piftil,  and  ftamens;  the 
flowers  exift  in  other  bulbs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Hyacinths,  but 
the  individual  flowers  of  thefe  being  lefs,  they  are  not  fb  eafily  dirTecSl- 
ed,  or  fo  confpicuous  to  the  naked  eye. 

In  the  feed  of  the  Nymph xa,  Nelumbo,  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
feen  fo  di(Hn<flly,  that  Mr.  Ferber  found  out  by  them  to  what  plant 
the  feeds  belonged.  Anicen.  Acad.  V.  vi.  No.  120.  He'fays  that  Ma- 
riotte  firft  obferved  the  future  flower  and  foliage  in  the  bulb  of  a  Tulip ; 
and  adds,  that  it  is  plcafant  tofeein,the  buds  of  the  Hepatica,  and  Pe- 
dicularis  hirfuta,  yet  lying  in  the  earth ;  and  in  the  gems  of  Daphne 
Mezereon;  and  at  the  bafe  of  Ofmunda  Lunaria,  a  perfect  plant  of  the 
future  year  complete  in  all  its  parts.  Ibid. 

Colcbicum  autumnale.  1.  214.  Autumnal  Meadow- faffron.  Six  males, 
three  females.  The  germ  is  buried  within  the  root,  which  thus  items 
to  constitute  a  part  of  the  flower.  Families  of  Plants,  p.  242.  Thefe 
fmgular  flowers  appear  in  the  autumn  without  any  leaves,  whence  ia 
fome  countries  they  are  called  Naked  Ladies  :  in  the  March  following 
the  green  leaves  fpring  up,  and  in  April  the  feed-veflel  rifes  from  the 
ground  ;  the  feeds  ripen  in  May,  contrary  to  the  ufual  habits  of  vegeta- 
bles, which  flower  in  the  fpring,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  the  autumn. 
Miller's  D'rct.  The  juice  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  fo  acrid  as  to  pro- 
duce violent  effects  on  the  human  conftitution,  which  alfo  prevents  it 
from  being  eaten  by  fubterranean  infects,  and  thusguards  the  feed- veffd 
during  the  winter.  The  defoliation  of  deciduous  trees  is  announced  by 
the  flowering  of  the  Colchicum ;  of  thefe  the  afh  is  the  latl  that  puts 
forth  its  leaves,  and  the  firft  that  lofesthem.  Pnil.  Bot.  p.  275. 

The  Hamamelis,  Witch  Hazle,  is  another  plant  which  flowers  in 
autumn;  when  {he  leaves  fall  off,  the  flowers  cooie  out  in  cittfters  froar. 


Warms  the  cold  bofom  of  the  hoary  year,  215 

And  lights  with  Beauty's  blaze  the  dufky  fphere. 
Three  blufhing  Maids  the  intrepid  Nymph  attend, 
Andjix  gay  Youths,  enamour'd  train  !  defend. 
So  fhines  with  filver  guards  the  Georgian  flar, 
And  drives  on  Night's  blue  arch  his  glittering  car;    220 
Hangs  o'er  the  billowy  clouds  his  lucid  form, 
Wades  thro*  the  mift,  and  dances  in  the  ftorm. 

GREAT  HELIANTHUS  guides  o'er  twilight  plains 
In  gay  folemnity  his  Dervife-trains ; 
Marfhall'd  in  fives  each  gaudy  band  proceeds,  225 

Each  gaudy  band  a  plumed  Lady  leads; 

the  joints  of  the  branches,  and  in  Virginia  ripen  their  iced  in  the  enfu* 
ing  fpring,  but  in  this  country  their  feeds  feldom  ripen.  Lin.  Spec. 
Plant.  Miller's  Di<£. 

Hdiantbus.  1. 4*3.  Sun-flower.  The  numerous  florets,  which  con fti- 
tute  the  difk  of  this  flower,  contain  in  each  five  males  furrounding  one 
female,  the  five  ftamens  have  their  anthers  connected  at  top,  whence  the 
name  of  the  clafs  "  confederate  males;"  fee  note  on  Chondrilla.  The 
fun-flower  follows  the  courfe  of  the  fun  by  nutation,  not  by  twilling  its 
ftem.  (Hales  veg.  flat.)  Other  plants,  when  they  are  confined  in  a 
room,  turn  the  Alining  furface  of  their  leaves,  and  bend  their  whole 
branches  to  the  light.  See  Mimofa. 

A  plumed  Lady  /tads.  1.  326.  The  feeds  of  many  plants  of  this  clafs 
are  furnifhed  with  a  plume,  by  which  admirable  mechanifm  they  are 
difleminated  by  the  winds  far  from  their  parent  ftem,  and  loek  like  a. 
fliuttlecock,  as  they  fly.  Other  feeds  are  difleminated  by  animals ;  of 
thefe  fome  attach  themfelves  to  their  hair  or  feathers  by  a  gluten,  as 
xnifleto ;  others  by  hooks,  as  cleavers,  burdock,  hounds-tongue ;  and 
others  ate  fwallowed  whole  for  the  fake  of  the  fiuit,  and  voided  unin- 
jured, as  the  hawthorn,  juniper,  and  fome  graflcs.  Other  feeds  again 
difperfe  themfelves  by  means  of  an  elaftic  feed-veflel,  as  Oats,  Gerani- 
um, and  Impatiens;  and  the  feeds  of  aquatic  plants,  and  of  thofc  which, 
grow  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  are  carried  many  miles  by  the  currents, 
into  which  they  fall.  See  In^atiens.  Zoftera.  Calfia.  Carlina, 


(      21      ) 

With  zealous  flep  he  climbs  the  upland  lawn, 

And  bows  in  homage  to  the  rifing  dawn  ; 

Imbibes  with  eagle-eye  and  golden  ray, 

And  watches,  as  it  moves,  the  orb  of  day.  230 

Queen  of  the  marfti,  imperial  DROSERA  treads 
Rulh-fringed  banks,  and  mofs-embroider'd  beds; 
Redundant  folds  of  glofly  filk  furround 
Her  flender  waift,  and  trail  upon  the  ground ; 
Five  fifter-nymphs  colle&  with  graceful  eafe,  235 

Or  fp read  the  floating  purple  to  the  breeze; 
And  five  fair  youths  with  duteous  love  comply 
With  each  foft  mandate  of  her  moving  eye. 
As  with  fweet  grace  her  fnowy  neck  (he  bows, 
A  zone  of  diamonds  trembles  round  her  brows ;        240 
J3r ight  fhines  the  filver  halo,  as  (he  turns ; 
And,  as  (he  fteps,  the  living  luftre  burns, 

Drtfera.  I.  231.  Sun-dew.  Five  males,  five  females.  The  leave* 
of  this  marfti-plant  are  purple,  and  have  a  fringe  very  unlike  other  vege- 
table productions.  And,  which  is  curious,  at  the  point  of  every  thread 
of  this  erect  fringe  (lands  a  pellucid  drop  of  mucilage,  refembJing  a  ducal 
coronet.  This  mucus  is  a  fecretion  from  certain  glands,  and  like  the 
vifcons  material  round  the  flower-ftalks  of  Silenc  (catchfly)  prevents 
fmall  infers  ftom  infefting  the  leaves.  As  the  ear-wax  in  animals 
feemsto  be  in  part  defigned  to  prevent  fleas  and  other  infers  from  get- 
ting into  their  ears.  See  Silene.  Mr.  Wheatley,  an  eminent  furgeon 
in  Cateaton-ftreet,  London,  obfcrved  thefe  leaves  to  bend  upwards, 
when  an  infeft  fettled  on  them,  like  the  leaves  of  the  mufcipula  Vene- 
ris,  and  pointing  all  their  globules  of  mucus  to  the  centre,  that  they 
completely  intangled  and  dcftroyed  it.  M.  Brouflbnet,  in  the  Mem. 
de  1'Acad.des  Sciences  for  the  year  1784,  p.  615.  after  having  defcribed 
the  motion  of  the  Dionaea,  adds,  that  a  fimilar  appearance  has  been  oh= 
fervcd  in  the  leaves  of  two  fpecies  of  Drofeu. 


Fair  LONICERA  prints  the  dewy  lawn, 
And  decks  with  brighter  blufh  the  vermil  dawn  ^ 

Lonicera.  1. 143.  Caprifolium.  Honeyfuckle.  Five  males,  one  female 
Nature  has  in  many  flowers  ufed  a  wonderful  apparatus  to  guard  the 
ne&ary,  or  honey-giand,  from  infects.  In  the  honey-fuckle  the  petal 
terminates  in  a  long  tube  like  a  cornucopias,  or  horn  of  plenty ;  and  the 
honey  is  produced  at  the  bottom  of  it.  In  Aconitum,  monks-hood,  the 
nectaries  (land  upright  like  two  horns  covered  with  a  hood,  which 
abounds  with  fuch  acrid  matter  that  no  infers  penetrate  it.  In  Helle- 
borus,  hellebore,  the  many  nectaries  are  placed  in  a  circle,  like  little 
pitchers,  and  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  In  the  Columbine, 
Aquilegia,  the  nectary  is  imagined  to  be  like  the.  neck  and  body  of  a 
bird,  and  the  two  petals  Itanding  upon  each  fide  to  reprefent  wings  ; 
whence  its  name  ef  columbine,  as  if  refembiing  a  neft  of  young  pigeons 
fluttering  whilft  their  parent  feeds  them.  The  importance  of  the  nec- 
tary in  the  ceconomy  of  vegetation  is  explained  at  large  in  the  notes  on 
part  the  firft. 

Miny  infects  are  provided  with  a  long  and  pliant  probofcis  for  the 
purpofe  of  acquiring  this  grateful  food,  as  a  variety  of  bees,  moths,  and 
butterflies:  but  the  Sphinx  Convolvuli,  or  unicorn  moth,  isfurnifhed 
with  themoft  remarkable  probofcis  in  this  climate.  It  carries  it  rolled 
up  in  concentric  circles  under  its  chin,  and  occafionally  extends  it  to 
above  three  inches  in  length.  This  trunk  confifts  of  joints  and  rmifcles, 
and  feems  to  have  more  verfatile  movements  than  the  trunk  of  the  ele- 
phant ;  and  near  its  termination  is  fplit  into  two  capillary  tubes.  The 
excellence  of  this  contrivance  for  robbing  the  flowers  of  their  honey, 
keeps  this  beautiful  infect  fat  and  bulky;  though  it  flies  only  in  the 
evening,  when  the  flowers  have  clofed  their  petals;  and  are  thence  more 
difficult  of  accefs ;  at  the  fame  time  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  moth 
contiibute  to  its  fafety,  by  making  it  miftaken  by  the  late  fleeping  birds 
for  the  flower  it  refts  on. 

Belldes  thefe  there  is  a  curious  contrivance  attending  the  Ophrys, 
commonly  called  the  Bee-orchis,  and  the  Fly-orchis,  with  fome  kinds 
of  the  Delphinium,  called  Bee-!arkfpurs,  to  preferve  therr  honey  ;  in 
thefe  the  nectary  and  petals  refemble  in  form  and  colour  the  infects, 
which  plunder  them  :  and  thus  it  may  be  fuppofed,  they  often  efcape 
thefe  hourly  robbers,  by  having  the  appearance  of  being  pre-occupied. 
See  note  on  Rubia,  and  Conferva  polymorpha. 


(    «3    ) 

Winds  round  the  fhadowy  rocks,  and  panfied  vales,  245 

And  (cents  with  fweeter  breath  the  fummer-gales  ; 

With  artlefs  grace  and  native  eafe  (lie  charms, 

And  bears  the  Horn  of  Plenty  in  her  arms. 

Five  rival  Swains  their  tender  cares  unfold, 

And  watch  with  eye  afkance  the  treafured  gold.  250 

Where  rears  huge  Tenerif  his  azure  creft, 
Afpiring  DRABA  builds  her  eagle  neft  ; 
Her  pendant  eyry  icy  caves  furround, 
Where  erft  Volcanos  min'd  the  rocky  ground. 
Pleafed  round  the  Fairer  rival  Lords  afcend  255 

The  fhaggy  deeps,  two  menial  youths  attend. 
High  in  the  fetting  ray  the  beauty  ftands, 
And  her  tall  fliadow  waves  on  diftant  lands. 

Stay,  bright  inhabitant  of  air,  alight, 
Ambitious  VISCA,  from  thy  eagle-flight !— *  260 

Draba.  1.25*.  Alpina.  Alpine  Whitlow-grafs.  One  female  and  fix 
tr.ales.  Four  of  thefe  males  ftand  above  the  other  two ;  whence  the 
name  of  the  clafs  "  four  powers."  I  have  obferved  in  feveral  plants  of 
this  clafs,  that  the  two  lower  males  arife,  in  a  few  days  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  flower,  to  the  fame  height  as  the  other  four,  not  being  mature 
as  foon  as  the  higher  ones.  See  note  on  Gloriofa.  All  the  plants  of 
this- clafs  polTefs  fimilar  virtues;  they  are  termed  acrid  and  antifcorbutic 
in  their  raw  ftate,  as  mnftard,  watercrefs;  when  cultivated  and  boiled, 
they  become  a  mild  whoiefome  food,  as  cabbage,  turnep. 

There  was  formerly  a  Volcano  on  the  Peake  of  Tenerif,  which  be- 
came extinft  about  the  year  1684.  Philof.  Tranf.  In  many  excavati- 
ons of  the  mountain,  much  below  the  fummit,  there  is  now  found 
abundance  of  ice  at  all  feafons.  Tench's  Expedition  to  Botany  Bay,  p, 
12.  Are  thefe  congelations  in  confequence  of  the  daily  folution  of  the 
hoar-froft  which  is  produced  on  the  fummit  during  the  night  ? 

r'tfcum.  1.  260.  Mifletoe,  Two  houfes.  This  plant  never  grows 
upon  the  ground;  the  foliage  is  yellow, and  the  berries  milk-white;  the 


Scorning  the  fordid  foil,  aloft  (he  fprings, 

Shakes  her  white  plume,  and  claps  her  golden  wings; 
High  o'er  the  fields  of  boundlefs  ether  roves, 
And  feeks  amid  the  clouds  her  foaring  loves  ! 

Stretch'd  on  her  moffy  couch,  in  tracklefs  deeps,  265 
Queen  of  the  coral  groves,  ZOSTER  A  fleeps ; 

berries  arc  fo  vifcous,  as  to  ferve  for  bird-lime  ;  and  when  they  fall,  ad- 
here to  the  branches  of  the  tree,  on  which  the  plant  grows,  and  (hike 
root  into  its  bark ;  or  are  carried  to  diflant  trees  by  birds.  The  Til- 
landfia,  or  wild  pine,  grows  on  other  trees,  like  the  Mifletoe,  but 
takes  little  or  no  nourishment  from  them,  having  large  buckets  in  its 
leaves  to  colleft  and  retain  the  rain  water.  See  note  on  Dypfacus.  The 
modes,  which  grow  on  the  bark  of  trees,  take  much  nomifhment  from 
them  ;  hence  it  is  obferved  that  trees,  which  are  annually  cleared  from 
mofs  by  a  brufh,  grow  nearly  twice  as  fart.  (Phil  Tranfadl.)  In  the 
cyder  countries  the  peafants  brufh  their  apple-trees  annually. 

Zoftera.  1.  266.  Grafs-wrack.  Clafs,  Feminine  Males.  Order,  Many 
Males.  It  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  rifing  to  the  furface, 
when  in  flower,  covers  many  leagues;  and  is  driven  at  length  to  the 
fhore.  During  its  time  of  floating  on  the  fea,  nnmberlefs  animals  live 
on  the  under  furface  of  it ;  and  being  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  fea 
•water,  or  being  repelled  by  it,  have  legs  placed  as  it  were  on  their  backs 
for  the  purpofe  of  walking  under  it.  As  the  Scylloea.  See  Barbut's 
Genera  Verminm.  It  feems  neceflary  that  the  marriages  of  plants 
fhould  be  celebrated  in  the  open  air,  either  becaufe  the  powder  of  the 
anther,  or  the  mucilage  on  the  ftigma,  or  the  refer  voir  of  honey  might 
receive  injury  from  the  water.  Mr.  Needham  obferved,  that  in  the 
ripe  duft  of  eveiy  flower,  examined  by  the  microfcope,  fome  veficles  are 
perceived,  from  which  a  fluid  had  efcaped  ;  and  that  thofe,  which  (till 
retain  it,  explode  if  they  be  wetted,  like  an  eolopile  fudcienly  expofed 
to  a  (rrong  heat.  The  obfervations  have  been  veiifkd  by  Spallanzani 
and  others.  Hence  rainy  feafbns  make  a  fcarcity  of  grain,  or  hinder 
its  fecundity  by  burfting  the  pollen  before  it  arrives  at  the  moift  ftig- 
ma of  the  flower.  Spallanzani's  Diflertations,  v.  ii.p.  3zr.  Thus 
the  flowers  of  the  male  Vallifneria  are  produced  under  water,  and  when 
ripe  detach  themfelves  from  the  plant,  and  rifing  to  the  furface  aie 
wafted  by  the  air  to  the  female  flowers.  See  Vallifneria, 
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The  filvery  Tea-weed  matted  round  her  bed, 

And  diftant  (urges  murmuring  o'er  her  head. — 

High  in  the  flood  her  azure  dome  afcends, 

The  cryflal  arch  on  cryftal  columns  bends  ;  270 

Roof  'd  with  tranflucent  fhell  the  turrets  blaze, 

And  far  in  ocean  dart  their  colour'd  rays; 

O'er  the  white  floor  fuccefilve  madows  move, 

As  rife  and  break  the  ruffled  waves  above. — 

Around  the  nymph  her  mermaid-trains  repair,  275 

And  weave  with  orient  pearl  her  radiant  hair ; 

With  rapid  .fins  (he  cleaves  the  watery  way, 

Shoots  like  a  filver  meteor  up  to  day ; 

Sound  a  loud  conch,  convokes  a  fcaly  band, 

Her  fea-born  lovers,  and  afcends  the  ftrand.  280 

E'en  round  the  pole  the  flames  of  Love  afpire, 
And  icy  bofoms  feel  thefecret  fire  !— • 
Cradled  in  fnow  and  fann'd  by  arclic  air 
Shines,  gentle  BAROMETZ  !  thy  golden  hair; 

Barometz.  1.  184.  Polypodium  Baromctz.  Tartarian  Lamb.  Clan- 
deftine  Marriage.  This  fpecies  of  Fern  is  a  native  of  China,  with  a  do- 
cumbentroot,  thick,  and  every  where  covered  with  the  moft  foft  and 
denfe  wool,  intenfely  yellow.  Lin.  Spec.  Plant. 

This  curious  ftem  is  fometimes  pufhed  out  of  the  ground  in  its  hori- 
zontal fituation  by  fome  of  the  inferior  branches  of  the  root,  foasto 
give  it  fome  refemblance  to  a  Lamb  {landing  on  foui  legs ;  and  has  been 
faid  to  deftroy  all  other  plants  in  its  vicinity.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  defcribes 
it  under  the  name  of  Tartarian  La«nb,  and  has  given  a  piint  of  it.  Phi- 
lof.  Tranf.  abridged,  v.  n.  p.  646.  but  thinks  fome  art  had  been  ufed 
to  give  it  an  animal  appearance.  Dr.  Hunter,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Terra  of  Evelyn,  has  given  a  more  curious  print  of  it,  much  refembling 
a  fheep.  The  down  is  ufed  in  India  externally  for  flopping  hemorrhages, 
and  is  called  golden  mofs. 

The  thick  downy  clothing  of  fome  vegetables  Teems  defigned  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  injuries  of  cold,  like  the  wool  of  animals.  Thofe 
bodies,  which  are  bad  conductors  of  eleftiicity,  are  alfo  bad  conductors 


Rooted  in  earth  each  cloven  hoof  defccnds,  285 

And  round  and  round  her  flexile  neck  fhe  bends; 

Crops  the  grey  coral  mofs,  and  hoary  thyme, 

Or  laps  with  rofy  tongue  the  melting  rime; 

Eyes  with  mute  tendernefs  her  diftant  dam, 

Or  feems  to  bleat>  a  Vegetable  La?nb*  290 

— So,  warm  and  buoyant  in  his  oily  mail, 

Gambols  on  feas  of  ice  the  unwieldy  Whale  ; 

Wide-waving  fins  round  floating  iflands  urge 

His  bulk  gigantic  through  the  troubled  furge ; 

With  hideous  yawn  the  flying  fhoals  he  feeks,  29^ 

Or  clafps  with  fringe  of  horn  his  mafly  cheeks; 

Lifts  o'er  the  toffing  wave  his  noftrils  bare. 

And  fpouts  pellucid  columns  into  air; 

The  filvery  arches  catch  the  fetting  beams, 

And  tranfient  rainbows  tremble  o'er  the  ftreams.         300 

of  heat,  as  glafs,  wax,  air.  Hence  either  of  the  two  former  of  thefe 
may  be  melted  by  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe  very  near  the  fingars  which 
hold  it  without  burning  them;  and  the  laft,  by  being  confined  on  the 
furface  of  animal  bodies,  in  the  interfaces  of  their  fur  or  wool,  prevents 
the  efcape  of  their  natural  warmth ;  to  which  fliould  be  added,  that  the 
hairs  themfelves  are  imperfect  conductors.  The  fat  or  oil  of  whales, 
and  other  northern  animals,  feems  defigned  for  the  fame  purpofe  of 
preventing  the  too  fudden  efcape  of  the  heat  of  the  body  in  cold  cli- 
mates. Snow  protects  vegetables  which  are  covered  by  it  from  cold, 
both  becaufe  it  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  itfelf,  and  contains  much  air 
in  its  pores.  If  apiece  of  camphor  be  immerfed  in  a  fhow-balJ,  except 
one  extremity  of  it,  on  fetting  fire  to  this,  as  the  fnow  melts,  the  water 
becomes  abforbed  into  the  furrounding  fnow  by  capillary  attraction  ;  on 
this  account,  when  living  animals  are  buried  in  fnow,  they  are  not  moif' 
tenedbyit;  but  the  cavity  enlarges  as  the  fnow  diflblves,  affording 
them  both  a  dry  and  warm  habitation. 


Weak  with  nice  fenfe,  the  chafte  MIMOSA  {lands, 
From  each  rude  touch  withdraws  her  timid  hands  ; 
Oft  as  light  clouds  o'er-pafs  the  Summer-glade, 
Alarm'd  (he  trembles  at  the  moving  {hade ; 
And  feels,  alive  through  all  her  tender  form,  305 

The  whifper'd  murmurs  of  the  gathering  ftorm ; 
Shuts  her  fweet  eye-lids  to  approaching  night; 
And  hails  with  freflien'd  charms  the  rifing  light. 
Veil'd,  with  gay  decency  and  modefl  pride, 
Slow  to  the  mofque  ftie  moves,  an  eaftern  bride,        310 
There  her  foft  vows  unceafing  love  record, 
Queen  of  the  bright  feraglio  of  her  Lord.— 

Mimofa.  1.  301.  The  fenfitive  plant.  Of  the  clafs  Polygamy,  one 
houfe.  Naturalifts  have  not  explained  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  col- 
lapfing  of  the  fenfitive  plant  ;-the  leaves  meet  and  clofe  in  the  night 
during  the  deep  of  the  plant,  or  when  expofed  to  much  cold  in  the  day- 
time, in  the  fame  manner  as  when  they  are  affected  by  external  vio- 
lence, folding  their  upper  furfaces  together,  and  in  part  over  each  other 
like fcales or  tiles;  foastoexpofe  as  little  of  the  upper  furface  as  may 
be  to  the  air ;  but  do  not  indeed  collapfe  quite  fo  far,  fince  I  have  found, 
when  touched  in  the  night  during  their  deep,  they  fall  ftill  further; 
efpecially  when  touched  on  the  foot-ftalks  between  the  flems  and  the 
leaflets,  which  {eems  to  be  their  mofl  fenfitive  or  iriitable  part.  Now 
as  their  fituation  after  being  expofed  to  external  violence  refembles 
their  fleep,  but  with  a  greater  degree  of  collapfe,  may  it  not  be  owing 
to  a  numbnefs  or  paralyfis  confequent  to  too  violent  irritation,  like  the 
faintings  of  animals  from  pain  or  fatigue  ?  I  kept  a  fenfitive  plant  in  a 
darkroom  till  fome  hours  after  day-break:  its  leaves  and  leaf-ftalks 
were  collapfed  as  in  its  molt  profound  fleep,  and  on  expofing  it  to  the 
light,  above  twenty  minutes  palled  before  the  plant  was  thoroughly 
awake  and  had  quite  expanded  itfelf.  During  the  night  the  upper  or 
fmoother  furface  of  the  leaves  are  apprefled  together  ;  this  would  feera 
to  (hew  that  the  office  of  this  furface  of  the  leaf  was  to  expofe  the  fluids 
of  the  plant  to  the  light  as  well  as  to  the  air.  See  note  on  Helianthus. 
Many  flowers  clofe  up  their  petals  during  the  night.  See  note  on  ve- 
getable refpiration  in  Part  I. 


(    28    ) 

So  finks  or  rifes  with  the  changeful  hour 

The  liquid  filver  in  its  glafly  tower. 

So  turns  the  needle  to  the  pole  it  loves,  315 

With  fine  librations  quivering  as  it  moves. ' 

All  wan  and  {hivering  in  the  leaflefs  glade 
The  fad  ANEMONE  reclined  her  head ; 
Grief  on  her  cheeks  had  paled  the  rofeate  hue, 
And  her  fweet  eye-lips  dropp'd  with  pearly  dew,        320 
— "  See  from  bright  regions,  borne  on  odorous  gales 
cc  The  Swallow,  herald  of  the  fummer,  fails  j 

Anemone.  1.  318.  Many  males,  many  females,  Pliny  fays  this  flower 
never  opens  its  petals  but  when  the  wind  blows  :  whence  itsname :  it  has 
properly  no  calix,  but  two  or  three  fets  of  petals,  three  in  each  fet, 
which  are  folded  over  the  ftamens  and  piftil  in  a  fingular  and  beautiful 
manner,  and  differs  alfo  from  ranunculus  in  not  having  a  melliferous 
pore  <m  the  claw  of  each  petal. 

The  Swallow,  1.  322.  There  is  a  wonderful  conformity  between  the 
vegetation  of  fome  plants,  and  the  arrival  of  certain  birds  of  paiTage. 
Linneus  obferves  that  the  wood  anemone  blows  in  Sweden  on  the  arri- 
val of  the  fwallow ;  and  the  marfh  mary-gold,  Caltha,  when  the  cuc- 
koo fmgs.  Near  the  fame  coincidence  was  obferved  in  England  by  Stil- 
lingfleet.  The  word  Coccux  in  Greek  figniiies  both  a  young  fig  and  a 
cuckoo,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  arifen  from  the  coincidence  of  their 
appearance  in  Greece.  Perhaps  a  fimilar  coincidence  of  appearance 
in  fome  parts  of  Afia  gave  occafion  to  the  (lory  of  the  love  of  the  rofe 
and  nightingale,  fo  much  celebrated  by  the  eaftern  poets.  See  Dian- 
thus.  The  times  however  of  the  appearance  of  vegetables  in  the  fpring 
feem  occafionally  to  be  influenced  by  their  acquired  habits,  as  well  as  by 
their  fenfibility  to  heat :  for  the  roots  of  potatoes,  onions,  &c.  will 
germinate  with  much  lefs  heat  in  the  fpring  than  in  the  autumn ;  as  is 
eafily  obfervable  where  thefe  roots  are  ftored  for  ufe ;  and  hence  malt 
is'beirrnade  in  the  fpring.  zd.  The  grains  and  roots  brought  from  more 
fouthern  latitudes  germinate  here  fooner  than  thofe  which  are  brought 
from  more  northern  ones,  owing  to  their  acquired  habits.  Fordyce  on 
Agriculture.  3d.  It  was  obferved  by  one  of  the  fcholars  of  Linneus, 
that  the  apple-trees  fent  from  hence  to  New  England  bloilbmed  for  » 


«  Breathe,  gentle  AIR  !  from  cherub-lips  impart 

"  Thy  balmy  influence  to  my  anguifh'd  heart ;          324 

«  Thou,  whofe  Toft  voice  calls  forth  the  tender  blooms, 

"  Whofe  pencil  paints  them,  and  whofe  breath  perfumes  ; 

<c  O  chafe  the  Fiend  of  froft,  with  leaden  mace 

"  Who  feals  in  death-like  fleep  my  haplefs  race ; 

"  Melt  his  hard  heart,  releafe  his  iron  hand, 

"  And  give  my  ivory  petals  to  expand.  330 

"  So  may  each  bud,  that  decks  the  brow  of  fpring, 

u  Shed  all  its  incenfe  on  thy  wafting  wing  !" — 

To  her  fond  prayer  propitious  Zephyr  yields, 

Sweeps  on  his  Hiding  (hell  through  azure  fields, 

O'er  her  fair  manfion  waves  his  whifpering  wand,       335 

And  gives  her  ivory  petals  to  expand  j 

Gives  with  new  life  her  filial  train  to  rife, 

And  hail  with  kindling  fmiles  the  genial  fkies. 

few  years  too  early  for  that  climate,  and  bore  no  fruit ;  but  afterwards 
learnt  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  their  new  fituation.  (Raima's 
Travels.)  4th.  The  parts  of  animals  become  more  fenfibleto  heat  af- 
ter having  been  previoufly  expofed  to  cold,  as  our  hands  glow  on 
coming  into  the  houfe  after  having  held  fnow  in  them  ;  this  feems  to 
happen  to  vegetables  ;  for  vines  in  grape-houfes,  which  have  been  ex- 
pofed to  the  winter's  cold,  will  become  forward  and  more  vigorous  than 
thofe  which  have  been  kept  during  the  winter  in  the  houfe.  (Kenedy 
on  Gardening.)  This  accounts  for  the  very  rapid  vegetation  in  the  nor- 
thern latitudes  after  the  folution  of  the  fnows. 

The  increafe  of  the  irritability  of  plants  in  refpeft  to  heat,  after  hav- 
ing been  previoufly  expofed  to  cold,  is  further  illuftrated  by  an  experi- 
ment of  Dr.  Walker's.  He  cut  apertures  into  a  birch-tree  at  different 
heights ;  and  on  the  a6th  of  March  fome  of  the  apertures  bled,  or  oozed 
with  the  fap-juice,  when  the  thermometer  was  at  39 ;  which  fame  aper- 
tures did  not  bleed  on  the  1 3th  of  March,  when  the  thermometer  was  at 
44  The  reafon  of  this  I  apprehend  was,  becaufe  on  the  night  of  the 
25th  the  thermometer  was  as  low  as  34;  whereas  on  the  night  of  the 
12th  it  was  at  41 ;  though  the  ingenious  author  afcribes  it  to  another 
caufe.  Tranf,  of  Royal  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,  v.  I.  p,  19, 
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So  (tunes  the  Nymph  in  beauty's  bluming  pride," 

When  Zephyr  wafts  her  deep  calafh  afide  :  340 

Tears  with  rude  kifsher  bofom's  gauzy  veil, 

And  flings  the  fluttering  kerchief  to  the  gale. 

So  bright,  the  folding  canopy  undrawn, 

Glides  the  gilt  Landau  o'er  the  velvet  lawn, 

Of  beaux  and  belles  difplays  the  glittering  throng ;       345 

And  foft  airs  fan  them,  as  they  roll  along. 

Where  frowning  Snovvden  bends  his  dizzy  brow 
O'er  Con  way,  liftening  to  the  furge  below  ; 
Retiring  LICHEN  climbs  the  topmoil  ftone, 
And  'mid  the  airy  ocean  dwells  alone. —  350 

Bright  (hine  the  ftars  unnumber'd  o'er  her  head, 
And  the  cold  moon-beam  gilds  her  flinty  bed  ; 
While  rpund  the  rifted  rocks  hoarfe  whirlwinds  breathe, 
And  dark  with  thunder  fail  the  clouds  beneath. — - 
The  fteepy  path  her  plighted  fwain  purfues,  355 

And  tracks  her  light  ftep  o'er  th'  imprinted  dews, 
Delighted  Hymen  gives  his  torch  to  blaze, 
Winds  round  the  craggs,  and  lights  the  mazy  ways ; 
Sheds  o'er  their  fecret  vows  his  influence  chafte. 
And  decks  with  rofes  the  admiring  wafte.  360 

High  in  the  front  of  heaven  when  Sirius  glares, 
And  o'er  Britannia  (hakes  his  fiery  hairs ; 

Lichen.  1.  349.  Calcareum.  Liver-wort.  Clandeftine  Marriage. 
This  plant  is  the  firft  that  vegetates  on  naked  rocks,  covering  them 
with  a  kind  of  tapeftry,  and  draws  its  nourifliment  perhaps  chitfly  from 
the  air;  after  it  perifties,  earth  enough  is  left  for  other  mofles  to  root; 
themfelves  ;  and  after  fome  ages  a  foil  is  produced  fufficient  for  the 
growth  of  more  fucculent  and  large  vegetables.  In  this  manner  perhaps 
the  whole  earth  has  been  gradually  covered  with  vegetation,  after  it 
*ras  raifed  out  of  the  primeval  ocean  by  fubteiraneous  fires. 


(    3'     ) 

When  no  foft  fliower  defcends,  no  dew  diftils, 
Her  wave-worn  channels  dry,  and  mute  her  rills ; 
When  droops  her  fickening  herb,  the  bloflbm  fades,  365 
And  parch'd  earth  gapes  beneath  the  withering  glades. 

With  languid  ftep  fair  DYPSACA  retreats  ; 

"  Fall  gentle  dews  !"  the  fainting  nymph  repeats; 

Seeks  the  low  dell,  and  in  the  fultry  (hade 

Invokes  in  vain  the  Naiads  to  her  aid. —  370 

Four  filvan  youths  in  cryftal  goblets  bear 

The  untafted  treafures  to  the  grateful  fair ; 

Pleafed  from  their  hands  with  modeft  grace  (he  fips, 

And  the  cool  wave  reflects  her  coral  lips, 

With  nice  feledion  modeft  RUBIA  blends  375 

Her  vermil  dyes,  and  o'er  the  cauldron  bends  ; 

Dyffacus.  1.  367.  Teafel.  One  female,  and  four  males.  There  is  a 
Cup  around  every  joint  of  the  Item  of  this  plant,  which  contains  from 
a/poonful  to  half  a  pint  of  water  j  and  ferves  both  for  the  nutriment  of 
the  plant  in  dry  feafons,  and  to  prevent  infers  from  creeping  up  to  de- 
vour its  feed.  See  Silene.  The  Tillandfia,  or  wild  pine,  of  the  Weft- 
Indies  has  every  leaf  terminated  near  the  ftalk  with  a  hollow  bucket, 
which  contains  fiom  half  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  water.  Dampier's  Voyage 
to  Campeachy.  Dr.  Sloane  mentions  one  kind  of  aloe  futnifhed  with 
leaves,  which,  like  the  wUd  pine  and  Banana,  hold  water ;  and  thence 
afford  neceflary  refrelhment  to  travellers  in  hot  countries.  Nepenthes 
had  a  bucket  for  the  fs-me  purpofe  at  the  end  of  every  leaf.  Burm, 
Zeyl.  43.  17. 

Rubla.  1.  375.  Madder.  Four  males  and  one  female.  This  plant  is 
cultivated  in  very  large  quantities  for  dying  red.  If  mixed  with  the 
food  of  young  pigs  or  chickens,  it  colours  theit  bones  red.  If  they  arc 
fed  alternate  fortnights  with  a  mixture  of  madder,  and  with  their  ufuai 
food  alone,  their  bones  will  confift  of  concentric  circles  of  white  and  red., 
Uelchier.  Phil.  Tranf.  1736.  Animals  fed  with  madder  for  the  purpofe 
of  thefe  experiments  were  found  upon  difleltion  to  have  thinner  galL 
Comment,  de  rebus.  Lipllaj.  This  circumftance  is  worth  further  atten- 
tion. The  colouting  materials  of  vegetables,  like  thofe  which  fcrve  the 
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Warm  'mid  the  rifing  fteam  the  Beauty  glows. 

As  blufhes  in  a  mift  the  dewy  rofe. 

With  chemic  art  four  favour'd  youths  aloof 

Stain  the  white  fleece,  or  ftretch  the  tinted  woof ;     380 

O'er  Age's  cheek  the  warmth  of  youth  diffufe, 

Or  deck  the  pale-eyed  nymph  in  rofeate  hues. 

So  when  MEDEA  to  exulting  Greece 

From  plunder'd  COLCHIS  bore  the  golden  fleece; 

On  the  loud  fhore  a  magic  pile  flie  rais'd,  385 

The  cauldron  bubbled,  and  the  faggots  blaz'd  ; — 

Pleated  on  the  boiling  wave  old  ^EsON  fwims, 

And  feels  new  vigour  ftretch  his  fwelling  limbs  ; 

purpofe  of  tanning,  varniftiing,  and  the  various  medical  purpofes,  do 
not  feem  elTential  to  the  life  of  the  plant ;  but  feem  given  it  as  a  de- 
fence againft  the  depredations  of  infects  or  other  animals,  to  whom 
thefe  materials  are  naufeous  or  deleterious.  To  infects  and  many 
fmaller  animals  their  colours  contribute  to  conceal  them  from  the  larger 
ones  which  prey  upon  them.  Caterpillars  which  feed  on  leaves  are  ge- 
nerally green  ;  and  earth-worms  the  colour  of  the  earth  which  they  in- 
habit ;  Butter-flies,  which  frequent  flowers,  are  coloured  like  them ; 
fmall  birds  which  frequent  hedges  have  greenifti  backs  like  the  leaves, 
and  light  coloured  bellies  like  the  fky,  and  are  hence  lefs  vifible  to  the 
hawk,  who  pafles  under  them  or  over  them.  Thofe  birds  which  arc 
much  amongft  lowers,  as  the  gold- finch  (Fringilla  carduelis),  are  fur- 
niflied  with  vivid  colours.  The  lark,  partridge,  hare,  are  the  colour 
of  the  dry  vegetables  or  earth  on  which  they  reft.  And  frogs  vary  their 
colour  with  the  mud  of  the  ftreams  which  they  frequent;  and  thofe 
which  live  on  trees  are  green.  Fi(h,  which  are  generally  fufpended  in 
water,  and  fwallows,  which  are  generally  fufpended  in  air,  have  their 
backs  the  colour  of  the  diftant  ground,  and  their  bellies  of  the  flcy.  In 
the  colder  climates  many  of  thefe  become  white  during  the  exigence  of 
the  fnows.  Hence  there  is  apparent  defign  in  the  colours  of  animals, 
\vhilft  thofe  of  vegetables  feem  confequent  to  the  other  properties  of 
the  materials  which  poflefs  them. 

Pleaftdon  tie  boiling  wave.  1.  387.    The  ftory  of  jEfon  becoming  young 
from  the  medicated  bath  of  Medea,  feems  to  have  been  intended  to 
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Through  his  thrill'd  nerves  forgotten  ardors  dart, 
And  warmer  eddies  circle  round  his  heart ;  390 

With  fofter  fires  his  kindling  eye-balls  glow, 
And  darker  trefles  wanton  round  his  brow. 

As  dafh  the  waves  on  India's  breezy  ftrand, 
Her  flufti'd  cheek  prefs'd  upon  her  lily  hand, 
VALLISNER  fits,  up-turns  her  tearful  eyes,  395 

Calls  her  loft  lover,  and  upbraids  the  fkies  ; 
D 

teach  the  efficacy  of  warm  bathing  in  retarding  the  progrefs  of  old  age. 
The  words  relaxation  and  bracing^  which  are  generally  thought  expreffive 
of  the  effects  of  warm  and  cold  bathing,  are  mechanical  terms,  properly 
applied  to  drums  or  firings ;  but  are  only  metaphors  when  applied  to 
the  effects  of  cold  or  warm  bathing  on  animal  bodies.  The  immediate 
caufe  of  old  age  feems  to  re  fide  in  the  inirritability  of  the  finer  veflels 
or  parts  of  our  fyftem ;  hence  thefe  ceafe  to  aft,  and  collapfe  or  become 
horny  or  bony.  The  wa  rm  bath  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  prevent  thefe 
circumftances  by  its  increafing  our  irritability,  and  by  moiftening  and 
foftening  the  fkin,  and  the  extremities  of  the  finer  vefTels,  which  ter- 
minate in  it.  To  thofe  who  are  paft  the  meridian  of  life,  and  have  dry 
(kins,  and  begin  to  be  emaciated,  the  warm  bath,  for  half  an  hour  twice 
a  week,  I  believe  to  be  eminently  ferviceable  in  retarding  the  advances 
of  age. 

Vallifntria.  1.  395.  This  extraordinary  plant  is  of  the  clafs  Two 
Houfes.  It  is  found  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  in  Norway,  and  various  parts 
of  Italy.  Lin.  Spec.  Plant.  They  have  their  roots  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Rhone,  the  flowers  of  the  female  plant  float  on  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  are  furnifhed  with  an  elaftic  fpiral  ftalk,  which  extends  or 
contrails  as  the  water  rifes  and  falls;  this  rife  or  fall,  from  the  rapid 
defcent  of  the  river,  and  the  mountain  torrents  which  flow  into  it,  of- 
ten amounts  to  many  feet  in  a  few  hours.  The  flowers  of  the  male 
plant  are  produced  under  water,  and  as  fbon  as  their  farina,  or  duft,  is 
mature,  they  detach  themfelves  from  the  plant,  and  life  to  the  furface, 
continue  to  flourifh,  and  are  wafted  by  the  air,  or  borne  by  the  currents 
to  the  female  flowers.  In  this  refembling  thofe  tribes  of  infe<fts,  where 
the  males  at  certain  feafons  acquire  wings,  but  not  the  females,  as  ants, 
Cocchus,  Lampyris,  Phalaena,  Brumata,'  I,ichanella.  Thefe  «uh 
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For  him  fhe  breathes  the  filent  figh,  forlorn, 

Each  fetting-day  ;  for  him  each  rifing  morn.— 

"  Bright  orbs,  that  light  yon  high  etherial  plain, 

"  Or  bathe  your  radiant  treffes  in  the  main}  40$ 

"  Pale  moon,  that  filver'fto'er  night's  fable  brows— 

u  For  ye  were  witnefs  to  his  parting  vow  !  — 

"  Ye  {helving  rocks,  dark  waves,  and  founding  (bore,—  * 

"  Ye  echoed  fweet  the  tender  words  he  fwore  !  — 

"  Can  ftars  or  feas  the  fails  of  love  retain  ?  405 

"  O  guide  rny  wanderer  to  my  arms  again  !"— 

Her  buoyant  fkiff  intrepid  ULVA  guides, 
And  feeks  her  Lord  amid  the  tracklefs  tides  ; 

flowersare  m  fuch  numbers,  though  very  minute,  as  frequently  to  co- 
ver the  furface  of  the  river  to  confiderable  extent.  See  Families  of 
Plants  tranflated  from  Linneus,  p.  677. 


1.  407.  Clandestine  marriage.  This  kind  of  fea-weed  is  buoyed 
vip  by  bladders  of  air,  which  are  formed  in  the  duplicatures  of  its  leaves  ; 
and  forms  immenfe  floating  fields  of  vegetation  ;  the  young  ones,  bianch- 
ing  out  from  the  larger  ones,  and  borne  on  fimifar  little  air-veflels.  It 
is  alfo  found  in  the  warm  baths  of  Patavia  ;  where  the  leaves  are  formed 
into  curious  cells  or  labyrinths  for  the  purpofe  of  floating  on  the  water. 
See  ulva  labyrinthi-formis  Lin.  Spec.  Plant.  The  air  contained  in  thefe 
cells  was  found  by  Dr.  Prieftley  to  be  fbmetimes  purer  than  common 
air,  and  fometimes  lefs  pure  ;  the  air  bladders  of  fifh  fecm  to  be  fimilar 
organs,  and  ferve  to  render  them  buoyant  in  the  water.  In  fbmc  of 
thefe,  as  in  the  Cod  and  Haddock,  a  red  membrane,  conGfting  of  a 
great  number  of  leaves  or  duplicatures,  is  found  within  the  air-bag, 
which  probably  fecretesthis  air  from  the  blood  of  the  animal.  (Momo. 
Phyfiol.  of  Fifh.  p.  28.)  To  determine  whether  this  air,  when  firft  fe- 
parated  from  the  blood  of  the  animal  or  the  plant,  be  dephlogifticateJ 
air,  is  worthy  inquiry.  The  bladder-fena  (Colutea),  and  bladder-nut 
(Staphyi'xa),  have  their  feed-veflels  diftended  with  air;  the  Ketmia  has 
the  upper  joint  of  the  ftem  immediately  under  the  receptacle  of  the 
flower  much  diftended  with  air  ;  thefe  feem  to  be  analogous  to  the  air- 
veflel  at  the  broad  end  of  the  egg,  and  may  probably  become  lefs  pure 
is  the  feed  ripens  :  fome,  which  I  tried,  had  the  purity  of  the  furround- 
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tierfecret  vows  the  Cyprian  Queen  approves, 
And  hovering  halcyons  guard  her  infant-loves  ; 
Each  in  his  floating  cradle  round  they  throng, 
And  dimpling  Ocean  bears  the  fleet  along. — 
D   2 
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ing  atmofphere.  The  air  at  the  broad  end  of  the  egg  is  probably  an 
organ  ferving  the  puipofe  of  refpiration  to  the  young  chick,  fume  of 
whofe  vefTeis  are  fpread  upon  it  like  a  placenta,  or  permeate  it.  Many 
are  of  opinion  that  even  the  placenta  of  the  human  fetus,  and  cotyle- 
dons of  quadrupeds,  are  refpiratory  organs  rather  than  nutiitious  ones. 
The  air  in  the  hollow  Items  of  grades,  and  of  fome  umbelliferous 
plants,  bears  analogy  to  the  air  in  the  quills,  and  in  fome  of  the  bones 
of  birds;  fupplying  the  place  of  the  pith,  which  fhrivels  up  after  it  has 
performed  ics  office  of  protruding  the  young  Hem  or  feather.  Some  of 
thefe  cavities  of  the  bones  are  faid  to  communicate  with  the  Jungs  in. 
birds.  Phil.  Tranf. 

The  air-bladders  of  fifli  are  nicely  adapted  to  their  intended  purpofe; 
for  though  they  render  them  buoyant  near  the  furface  without  the  la- 
bour of  ufmg  their  fins,  yet,  when  they  rell  at  greater  depths,  they  are 
no  inconvenience,  as  the  increafed  prefTure  of  the  water  condenfes  the 
air  which  they  contain  into  lefs  fpace.  Thus,  if  a  cork  or  bladder  of 
air  was  immerfed  a  very  great  depth  in  the  ocean,  it  would  be  fo  much 
comprelTed,  as  to  become  fpecifically  as  heavy  as  the  water,  and  would 
remain  there.  It  is  probublethe  unfortunate  Mr.  Day,  who  was  drown- 
ed in  a  diving-fhipof  his  own  confhu£Hon,  mifcaniedfrom  not  attending 
to  this  circumftance  :  it  is  probable  the  quantity  of  air  he  took  down 
with  him,  if  he  defcendedmnch  lower  than  hcexpecled,  was  condenfcd 
into  fo  fmall  a  fpace  as  not  to  render  the  Ihip  buoyant  when  he  endea- 
voured toafcend. 

M.  Hubert  made  fome  obfervations  on  the  air  contained  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  bambou.  The  (terns  of  thefe  canes  were  from  40  to  5°  fe£t 
in  height,  and  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  might  contain  about  30 
pints  of  elaflic  air.  He  cut  a  bambou,  and  introduced  a  lighted  candle 
into  the  cavity,  which  was  extinguilhed  immediately  on  its  entrance. 
He  tried  this  about  60  times  in  a  cavity  of  the  bambou,  containing 
about  two  pints.  He  introduced  mice  at  different  times  into  thefe 
cavities,  which  leaned  to  be  fomewhat  affetfed,  but  foon  recovered 
their  agility.  The  (tern  of  the  bambou  is  not  hollow  till  it  lifes  more 
than  one  foot  from  the  earth  ;  the  divifions  between  the  cavities  are  con- 
vex downwards.  Obferv,  fur  la  Physique  par  M.  JRozier,  1.  33.  p.  130, 
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Thus  o'er  the  waves,  which  gently  bend  and  fwell, 
Fair  GALATEA  fleers  her  filver  {hell ; 
Her  playful  Dolphins  ftretch  the  filken  rein,  415 

Hear  her  fweet  voice,  and  glide  along  the  main. 
As  round  the  wild  meandering  coaft  fhe  moves 
Bygufhing  rills,  rude  clfffs,  and  nodding  groves; 
Each  by  her  pine  the  Wood-nymphs  wave  their  locks, 
And  wondering  Naiads  peep  amid  the  rocks  ;  420 

Pleafed  trams  of  Mermaids  rife  from  coral  cells., 
Admiring  Tritons  found  their  twifted  (hells; 
Charm'd  o'er  the  car  purfuing  Cupids  fweep, 
Their  mow- white  pinions  twinkling  in  the  deep  ; 
And,  as  the  luftre  of  her  eye  fhe  turns,  425 

Soft  fighs  the  Gale,  and  amorous  Ocean  burns. 

On  DOVE'S  green  brink  the  fair  TREMELLA  ftoods 
And  view'd  her  playful  image  in  the  flood  ; 

Tremelia.  1.  427.  Clandeftine  marriage.  I  have  frequently  obferved 
fungufTes  to  this  Genus  on  old  rails  and  on  the  ground  to  hecome  a  trani- 
parent  jelly,  after  they  had  been  frozen  in  autumnal  mornings;  which 
is  a  curious  property,  and  diftinguifhes  them  from  fome  other  vegetable 
mucilage ;  for  I  have  obferved  that  the  pafte,  made  by  boiling  wheat- 
flour  in  water,  ceafes  to  be  adhefive  after  having  been  frozen.  I  fuf- 
peeled  that  the  Tremelk  Noftoc3  or  flar-jelly,  alfo  had  been  thus  pro- 
duced ;  but  have  fince  been  well  informed,  that  the  Tremelia  Noftoc  is  a 
mucilage  voided  by  Herons  after  they  have  eaten  frogs ;  hence  it  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  prefixed  through  a  hole  ;  and  limbs  of  frogs 
are  faid  fbmetimes  to  be  found  amongft  it ;  it  is  always  feen  upon  plains 
or  by  the  fides  of  water,  places  which  Herons  generally  frequent. 

Some  of  the  FnnguiTes  are  fo  acrid,  that  a  drop  of  their  juice  blifters 
the  tongue ;  others  intoxicate  thofe  who  eat  them.  The  Oftiacksin 
Siberia  ufe  them  for  the  latter  purpofe  ;  one  Fungus  of  the  fpecies^ 
Agaricus  mufcarurn,  eaten  raw;  or  the  decoction  of  three  of  them,  pro- 
duces intoxication  for  iz  or  16  hours.  Hilfory  of  RuiTIa.V.  I.Nichols. 
1780.  As  all  acrid  plants  become  lefs  fo,  if  expofed  to  a  boiling  heatft 
at  is  probable  the  common  mufhroom  may  fometimes  difagt  ee  from  be- 
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To  each  rude  rock,  lone  dell,  and  echoing  grove 
Sung  the  fweet  forrows  of  her  fecret  love. 
"  Oh,  ftay  !  —  return  !"  —  along  the  founding  (bore 
Cry'd  the  fad  Naiads,  —  -[he  returned  no  more  !  - 
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girt  with  clouds  the  fallen  Evening  frown'd, 
And  withering  Eurus  fvvept  ^ong  the  ground  j 
The  mifty  moon  withdrew  her  horned  light,  435 

And  funk  with  Hefper  in  the  fkirt  of  night  ; 
No  dim  electric  ftreams,  (the  northern  dawn,) 
"With  meek  effulgence  quiver'd  o'er  the  lawn  j 
No  ftar  benignant  (hot  one  tranfient  ray 
To  guide  or  light  the  wanderer  on  her  way.  440 

Round  the  dark  craggs  the  murmuring  whirlwinds  blow? 
Woods  groan  above,  and  waters  roar  below; 
As  o'er  the  fteeps  with  paufing  foot  (he  moves, 
The  pitying  Dryads  ihriek  amid  theirgroves  5 
She  flies,  —  fhe  flops,  —  fhe  pants  —  fhe  looks  behind,  445 
And  hears  a  demon  howl  in  every  wind? 
-  —  As  the  bleak  blaft  unfurls  her  fluttering  veft, 
Cold  beats  the  fnpw  uppn  her[fhuddering  breaft^ 
Through  her  numb'd  limbs  the  chill  fenfations  dart, 
And  the  keep  ice-ijoh  trembles  at  her  heart.     .          450 

ing  not  fufficiently  ftewed.     TheQftiacks  Uifter  their  fldn  by  a  fungus 
found  on  Birch-trees  ;  and  ufe  the  Agaricns  officin.  for  Soap.  ib. 

There  was  a  dispute  whether  the  fungufles  fhould  be  claffed  in  the  ani- 
•inal  or  vegetable  department.  Their  animal  tafle  in  cookery,  and  their 
animal  fmell  when  burnt,  together  with  their  tendency  to  putrefaction, 
infomuch  that  the  Phallus  impudicus  has  gained  the  name  of  (link-horn  ; 
and  laftly,  their  growing  and  continuing  healthy  without  light,  as  the 
Licoperdon  tuber  or  truffle,  and  the  fungus  vinofus  or  mucor  in  dark 
cellars,  and  the  cfculent  mulhrooms  on  beds  covered  thick  with  flraw, 
would  feem  to  (hew  that  they  approach  towards  the  animals,  or  m*ke  » 
kind  of  ifthmus  connefting  the  t\vo  mighty  kingdoms  of  animal  and  of 
vegetable  nature. 


«  I  fink,  I  fall!  oh,  help  me,  help!"  (he  cries', 

Her ftiffening tongue  th'  unfinifh'd  found  denies} 

Tear  after  tear  adovvn  her  cheek  fucceeds, 

And  pearls  oficebeftrew  the  glittering  meads; 

Congealing  fnows  her  lingering  feet  furround,  455 

Arreft  her  flight,  and  root  her  to  the  ground  ; 

With  fuppliant  arms  file  pours  the  filent  prayer ; 

Herfuppliant  arms  hang  cryftal  in  the  air; 

Pellucid  films  her  (hivering  neck  o'erfpread, 

Seal  her  mute  lips,  and  filver  o'er  her  head,  460 

Veil  her  pale  bofoin,  glaze  her  lifted  hands, 

And  ftirined  in  ice  the  beauteous  ftatue  ftands. 

•—DovE's  azure  nymphs  on  each  revolving  year 

For  fair  TREMELLA  fhed  the  tender  tear ; 

With  rufh-wove  crowns  in  fad  proceflion  move,        465 

And  found  the  forrowing  fhell  to  haplefs  love. 

Here  paufed  the  MUSE, — acrofs  the  darkened  pole 
Sail  the  dim  clouds,  the  echoing  thunders  roll ; 
The  trembling  Wood-nymphs,  as  the  tempeft  lowers, 
Lead  the  gay  Goddefs  to  their  inmoft  bowers  ;  470 

Hang  the  mute  lyre  the  laurel  fhade  beneath, 
And  round  her  temples  bind  the  myrtle  wreath.     - 
—Now  the  light  fwallow  with  her  airy  brood 
Skims  the  green  meadow,  and  the  dimpled  flood  ; 
Loud  fhrieks  the  lone  thrufh  from  his  leadefs  thorn,    475 
Th'  alarmed  beetle  founds  his  bugle  horn ; 
Each  pendant  fpider  winds  with  fingers  fine 
His  ravel'd  clue,  and  climbs  along  the  line; 
Gay  Gnomes  in  glittering  circles  fland  aloof 
Beneath  a  fpreading  mufhroom's  fretted  roof;  48^ 

Swift  bees  returning  feek  their  waxen  cells, 
And  Sylphs  cling  quivering  in  the  lily's  bells. 
Through  the  ftill  air  defcend  the  genial  fhower?, 
And  pearly  rain-drops  deck  the  laughing  flowers, 
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INTERLUDE. 


Bookfeller.    lOURverfes,    Mr.  Botanift,  confift  of 
pure  defcnption^  I  hope  there  isfenfe  in  the  notes. 

Poet.  1  am  only  a  flower- painter,  or  occaflonally  at- 
tempt a  landfkip ;  and  leave  the  human  figure  with  the 
fubjefts  of  hiftory  to  abler  artifts. 

2?.  It  is  well  known  what  fubje&s  are  within  the  li- 
mits of  your  pencil ;  many  have  failed  of  fuccefs  from 
the  want  of  this  felf-knowledge.  But  pray  tell  me,  what 
is  the  eflential  difference  between  Poetry  and  Profe  ?  is  it 
folely  the  melody  or  meafure  of  the  language  ? 

P.  I  think  not  folely ;  for  fome  profe  has  its  melody, 
and  even  meafure.  And  good  verfes,  well  fpoken  in  a 
language  unknown  to  the  hearer,  are  not  eafily  to  be 
diflinguifhed  from  good  profe. 

B.  Is  it  the  fublimity,  beauty,  or  novelty  of  the  fen- 
timents  ? 

P.  Not  fo ;  for  fublime  fentiments  are  often  better 
exprefled  in  profe.  Thus  when  Warwick,  in  one  of  the 
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plays  of  Shakefpeare,  is  left  wounded  on  the  field  after 
the  lofs  of  the  battle,  and  his  friend  fays  to  him,  "  Oh, 
could  you  but  fly!"  what  can  be  more  fublime  than  his 
anfwer,  "  Why  then,  I  would  not  fly."  No  meafure 
of  verfe,  I  imagine,  could  add  Dignity  to  this  fentiment. 
And  it  would  be  eafy  to  feleft  examples  of  the  beautiful 
or  new  from  profe  writers,  which  I  fuppofe  no  meafure 
of  verfe  could  improve. 

B.  In  what  then  confifts  the  eflential  difference  be- 
tween  Poetry  and  Profe  ? 

P.  Next  to  the  meafure  of  the  language,  the  principal 
diftin£Hon  appears  to  me  to  confift  in  this  :  that  Poetry 
admits  of  but  few  words  expreffive  of  very  abftra&ed 
ideas,  whereas  Profe  abounds  with  them.  And  as  our 
ideas  derived  from  vifible  objects  are  more  diftindT:  than 
thofe  derived  from  the  objects  of  our  other  fenfes,  the 
words  expreffive  of  thefe  ideas  belonging  to  vifion  make 
up  the  principal  part  of  poetic  language.  That  is,  the 
Poet  writes  principally  to  the  eye,  the  Profe- writer  ufes 
more  abftradted  terms.  Mr.  Pope  has  written  a  bad 
verfe  in  the  Windfor  Foreft  : 

u  And  Kennet  fwift  for  filver  Eels  renown* d" 

The  word  renown'd  does  not  prefent  the  idea  of  a  vifible 
object  to  the  mind,  and  is  thence  profaic.  But  change 
this  line  thus, 

"  And  Kennet  fwift,  where  filver  Graylings  play" 

and  it  becomes  poetry,  becaufe  the  fcenery  is  then  broughf 
before  the  eye. 
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22.     This  may  be  done  in  profe. 

P.  And  when  it  is  done  in  a  Tingle  word,  it  animates 
the  profe  ;  fo  it  is  more  agreeable  to  read  in  Mr.  Gib- 
bon's Hiftory,  u  Germany  was  at  this  time  overjhadowed 
with  extenfive  forefts  ;"  than  Germany  was  at  this  time 
full  of  extenfive  forefts.  But  where  this  mode  of  expref- 
fion  occurs  too  frequently,  the  profe  approaches  to  poe- 
try :  and  in  graver  works,  where  we  expecl:  to  be  in- 
ftru&ed  rather  than  amufed,  it  becomes  tedious  and  im- 
pertinent. Some  parts  of  Mr.  Burke's  eloquent  orations 
become  intricate  and  enervated  by  fuperfluity  of  poetic 
ornament;  which  quantity  of  ornament  would  have  been 
agreeable  in  a  poem,  where  much  ornament  is  ex* 
peded. 

B.     Is  then  the  office  of  Poetry  only  to  amufe  ? 

P.  The  Mufes  are  young  ladies,  we  expecl:  to  fee 
them  drefled ;  though  not  like  fome  modern  beau- 
ties with  fo  much  gauze  and  feather,  that  "  the  Lady 
,  herfelf  is  the  lead  part  of  her."  There  are  however  di- 
dactic pieces  of  poetry,  which  are  much  admired,  as  the 
Georgics  of  Virgil,  Mafon's  Englifh  Garden,  Hayley's 
Epiftles  ;  neverthelefs  Science  is  beft  delivered  in  Profe, 
as  its  mode  of  reafoning  is  from  ftricter  analogies  than 
metaphors  or  fimilies. 

B.  Do  not  Perfonifications  and  Allegories  diftinguifh 
Poetry  ? 

P.     Thefe  are  other  arts  of  bringing  obje&s  before 
the  eye  j  or  of  expreffing  fentiments  in  the  language  of  vi- 
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fion ;  and  are  indeed  better  fuited  to  the  pen  than  the 
pencil. 

B.  That  is  ftrange,  when  you  have  juft  faid  they  are 
ufed  to  bring  their  objects  before  the  eye. 

P.  In  Poetry  the  perfonification  or  allegoric  figure 
is  generally  indiftincr,  and  therefore  does  not  ftrike  us  fo 
forcibly  as  to  make  us  attend  to  its  improbability ;  but  in 
painting,  the  figures  being  all  much  more  diftin&,  their 
improbability  becomes  apparent,  and  feizes  our  atten- 
tion to  it.  Thus  the  perfon  of  Concealment  is  very  in* 
diftin&,  and  therefore  does  not  compel  us  to  attend  to  its 
improbability,  in  the  following  beautiful  lines  of  Shake* 
fpeare : 

<c  She  never  told  her  love ; 

But  let  Concealment,  like  a  worm  i*  th*  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damafk  cheek." 

But  in  the  following  lines  the  perfon  of  Reafon  obtrudes 
itfelf  into  our  company,  and  becomes  difagreeable  by  its 
diftinclnefs,  and  confequent  improbability. 

."  To  Reafon  I  flew,  and  intreated  her  aid, 

Who  paufed  on  my  cafe,  and  each  circumftance  weigh'd  j 

Then  gravely  reply  *d,  in  return  to  my  prayer, 

That  Hebe  was  faireft  of  all  that  were  fair. 

That's  a  truth,  reply'd  I,  Pve  no  need  to  be  taught, 

I  came  to  you,  Reafon,  to  find  out  a  fault. 

If  that's  all,  fays  Reafon,  return  as  you  came, 

To  find  fault  with  Hebe  would  forfeit  my  name," 
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Allegoric  figures  are  on  this  account  in  general  lefs 
manageable  in  painting  and  in  ftatuary  than  in  poetry, 
and  can  feldom  be  introduced  in  the  two  former  arts  in 
company  with  natural  figures,  as  is  evident  from  the  ri- 
diculous effect  of  many  of  the  paintings  of  Rubens  in  the 
Luxemburgh  gallery ;  and  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  their 
improbability  becomes  more  ftriking,  when  there  are  the 
figures  of  real  perfons  by  their  fide  to  compare  ^thetn 
with. 

Mrs.  Angelica  Kauffman,  well  apprifed  of  this  cir- 
cumftance,  has  introduced  no  mortal  figures  amongft  her 
Cupids  and  her  Graces.  And  the  great  Roubiliac,  in 
his  unrivalled  monument  of  Time  and  Fame  ftruggling 
for  the  trophy  of  General  Fleming,  has  only  hung  up  a 
medallion  of  the  head  of  the  hero  of  the  piece.  There 
are  however  fome  allegoric  figures,  which  we  have  fo  of- 
ten heard  defcribed  or  feen  delineated,  .that  we  almoft  for- 
get that  they  do  not  exift  in  common  life ;  and  hence 
view  them  without  aftonifhment;  as  the  figures  of  the 
heathen  mythology,  of  angels,  devils,  death  and  time; 
and  almoft  believe  them  to  be  realities,  even  when  they 
are  mixed  with  reprefentations,  of  the  natural  forms  of 
man.  Whence  I  conclude,  that  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
bability is  neceflary  to  prevent  us  from  revolting  with  dif- 
tafte  from  unnatural  images ;  unlefs  we  are  otherwife  fo 
much  interefted  in  the  contemplation  of  them  as  not  to 
perceive  their  improbability. 

B.  Is  this  reafoning  about  degrees  of  probability  jufl  ? 
—When  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  who  is  unequalled  both 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  art,  and  who  is  a  great 
mafter  of  the  pen  as  well  as  the  pencil,  has  aflerted  in  a 
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difcourfe  delivered  to  the  Royal  Academy,  December  I  I, 
1786,  that  "  the  higher  ftyles  of  painting,  like  the  higher 
<c  kinds  of  the  Drama,  do  not  aim  at  any  thing  like  de- 
"  ception ;  or  have  any  expectation,  that  the  fpeclators 
"  ftiould  think  the  events  there  reprefented  as  really  paf- 
"  fing  before  them."  And  he  then  accufes  Mr.  Fielding 
of  bad  judgment,  when  he  attempts  to  Compliment  Air. 
Garrick  in  one  of  his  novels,  by  introducing  an  ignorant 
man,  miftaking  the  reprefentation  of  a  fcene  in  Hamlet  for 
a  reality ;  and  thinks,  becaufe  he  was  an  ignorant  man,  he 
was  liable  to  make  fuch  a  miftake. 

P.  It  is  a  metaphyfical  queftion,  and  requires  more 
attention  than  Sir  Jofhua  has  beftowed  upon  it. — You 
will  allow,  that  we  are  perfectly  deceived  in  our  dreams  ; 
and  that  even  in  our  waking  reveries,  we  are  often  fo 
much  abforbed  in  the  contemplation  of  what  pafTes  in  our 
imaginations,  that  for  a  while  we  do  not  attend  to  the 
lapfe  of  time  or  to  our  own  locality  ;  and  thus  fuffer  a  fi- 
milar  kind  of  deception  as  in  our  dreams.  That  is,  we 
believe  things  prefent  before  our  eyes,  which  are  not  fo. 

There  are  two  circumftances,  which  contribute  to 
this'complete  deception  in  our  dreams.  P^irfr,  becaufe 
infleep  the  organs  of  fenfe  are  clofed  or  inert,  and  hence 
the  trains  of  ideas  aflbciated  in  our  imaginations  are  never 
interrupted  or  diflevered  by  the  irritations  of  external  ob- 
jeds,  and  cannot  therefore  "be  contrafted  with  our  fenfa- 
tions.  On  this  account,  though  we  are  affected  with  a 
variety  of  paffions  in  our  dreams,  as  anger,  love,  joy ; 
yet  we  never  experience  furprize. — For  furprize  is  only 
produced  when  any  external  irritations  fuddenJy  obtrude 
themfelves,  and  diflever  our  pafling  trains  of  ideas. 

Secondly,  becaufe  in  fleep  there  is  a  total  fufpenfion  of 
our  voluntary  power,  both  over  the  mufcles  of  our  bodies,, 
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and  the  ideas  of  our  minds ;  for  we  neither  walk  abouf? 
nor  reafon  in  complete  deep.  Hence,  as  the  trains  of 
ideas  are  pafling  in  our  imaginations  in  dreams,  we  can- 
not compare  them  with  our  previous  knowledge  of  things,, 
as  we  do  in  our  waking  hours ;  for  this  is  a  voluntary  ex- 
ertion ;  and  thus  we  cannot  perceive  their  incongruity. 

Thus  we  are  deprived  in  lleep  of  the  only  two  means 
by  which  we  can  diftinguifh  the  trains  of  ideas  paffing  i-n 
our  imaginations,  from  thofe  excited  by  our  fenfations  ;• 
and  are  led  by  their  vivacity  to  believe  them  to  belong  to 
the  latter.  For  the  vivacity  of  thefe  trains  of  ideas,  paf- 
fmg  in  the  imagination,  is  greatly  increafed  by  the  caufes 
above-mentioned  ;  that  is,  by  their  not  being  diflurbed 
or  diflevered  either  by  the  appulfes  of  external  bodies,  as 
in.  furprize ;  or  by  our  voluntary  exertions  in  comparing 
them  with  our  previous  knowledge  of  things,  as  in  rea- 
foning  upon  them. 

B.     Now  to  apply. 

P.  When  by  the  art  of  the  Painter  or  Poet  a  train  of 
ideas  is  fuggefted  to  our  imaginations,  which  interefts  us 
fo  much  by  the  pain  or  pleafure  it  affords,  that  we  ceafe 
to  attend  to  the  irritations  of  common  external  objects, 
and  ceafe  alfo  to  ufe  any  voluntary  efforts  to  compare 
thefe  interefting  trains  of  ideas  with  our  previous  know- 
ledge of  things,  a  complete  reverie  is  produced  :  during; 
which  time,  however  fhort,  if  it  be  but  for  a  moment,; 
the  objects  thernfelves  appear  to  exift  before  us.  This, 
I  think,  has  been  called  by  an  ingenious  critic  "  the 
ideal  prefence"  of  fuch  objects.  ( Elements  of  Criticifm 
by  Lord  Kaimes).  And  in  refpect  to  the  compliment 
intended  by  Mr.  Fielding  to  Mr.  Garrick,  it  would  feesi 
that  an  ignorant  Ruftic  at  the  play  of  Hamlet,  who  ha& 
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fame  previous  belief  in  the  appearance  of  Ghofts  would 
iboner  be  liable  to  fall  into  reverie,  and  continue  in  it 
longer,  than  one  who  pofTefled  more  knowledge  of  the 
real  nature  of  things,  and  had  a  greater  facility  of  exer- 
cifing  his  reafon. 

B.  It  muft  require  great  art  in  the  Painter  or  Poet  to 
produce  this  kind  of  deception  ? 

P.  The  matter  muft  be  interefting  from  its  fubli- 
mity,  beauty,  or  novelty;  this  is  the  fcientific  part;  and 
the  art  confifts  in  bringing  thefe  diftin&ly  before  the  eye, 
fo  as  to  produce  fas  above-mentioned)  the  ideal  prefence 
of  the  object,  in  which  the  great  Shakefpeare  particularly 
excels. 

B.  Then  it  is  not  of  -any  confequence  whether  the  re- 
prefentations  correfpond  with  nature  ? 

P.  Not  if  they  fo  much  intereft  the  reader  or  fpe&a- 
tor  as  to  induce  the  reverie  above  defcribed.  Nature  may 
be  feen  in  the  market-place,  or  at  the  card-table;  but  we 
expect  fomething  more  than  this  in  the  play-houfe  or  pic- 
ture-room. The  further  the  artift  recedes  from  nature* 
the  greater  novelty  he  is  likely  to  produce;  if  he  rifes 
above  nature,  he  produces  the  fublime ;  and  beauty  is 
probably  a  feledion  and  new  combination  of  her  mod 
agreeable  parts.  Yourfelf  will  be  fenfible  of  the  truth  of 
this  doctrine  by  recollecting  over  in  your  mind  the  works 
of  three  of  our  celebrated  artifts.  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds 
has  introduced  fublimity  even  into  its  portraits  ;  we  ad- 
mire the  reprefentation  of  perfons,  whofe  reality  we  fhould 
have  pafTed  by  unnoticed.  Mrs.  Angelica  Kauffman  at- 
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tra&s  our  eyes  with  beauty,  which  I  fuppofe  no  where 
exifts;  certainly  few  Grecian  faces  are  feen  in  this  coun- 
try. And  the  daring  pencil  of  Fufeli  tranfports  us  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  nature,  a*d  ravifhes  us  with  the 
charm  of  the  moft  inter  efting  novelty.  And  Shake- 
fpeare,  who  excels  in  all  thefe  together,  fo  far  captivates 
the  fpe&ator,  as  to  make  him  unmindful  of  every  kind  of 
violation  of  Time,  Place,  or  Exiftence.  As  at  the  firft 
appearance  of  the  Ghoft  of  Hamlet,  "  his  ear  muft  be 
dull  as  the  fat  weed,  which  roots  itfelf  on  Lethe's  brink," 
who  can  attend  to  the  improbability  of  the  exhibition  ? 
So  in  many  fcenes  of  the  Tempeft  we  perpetually  believe 
the  action  patting  before  our  eyes,  and  relapfe  with  fome- 
what  of  diftafte  into  common  life  at  the  intervals  of  the 
reprefentation. 

B.  I  fuppofe  a  poet  of  lefs  ability  would  find  fuch 
great  machinery  difficult  and  cumberfome  to  manage  ? 

P.  Juft  fo,  we  fhould  be  (hocked  at  the  apparent  im- 
probabilities. As  in  the  gardens  of  a  Sicilian  nobleman, 
defcribed  in  Mr.  Brydone's  and  in  Mr.  Swinburn's  tra- 
vels, there  are  faid  to  be  fix  hundred  ftatues  of  imagi- 
nary monfters,  which  fo  difguft  the  fpeclators,  that  the 
itate  had  once  a  ferious  defign  of  deftroying  them ;  and 
yet  the  very  improbable  monfters  in  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phofes  have  entertained  the  world  for  many  centuries. 

B.  The  monfters  in  your  Botanic  Garden,  I  hope, 
are  of  the  latter  kind  ? 

P.     The  candid  reader  muft  determine. 
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AGAIN  the  Goddefs  ftrikes  the  golden  lyre, 

And  tunes  to  wilder  notes  the  warbling  wire; 

Withfoftfufpended  ftep  Attention  moves, 

And  Silence  hovers  o'er  the  liftening  groves  ; 

Orb  within  orb  the  charmed  audience  throng,  5 

And  the  green  vault  reverberates  the  fong. 

"  Breathe  foft,  ye  Gales  !"  the  fair  CARLINA  cries, 
"  Bear  on  broad  wings  your  Votrefs  to  the  ikies. 

Cat  Una.  1.  7.  Carline  Thiftle.  Of  the  clafs  Confederate  Males.  The 
feeds  of  this  and  of  many  other  plants  of  the  fame  clafs  are  furniftied 
with  a  plume,  by  which  admirable  mechanifm  they  perform  long  aerial 
journeys,  crofting  lakes  and  deferts,  and  are  thus  difleminated  far  from 
the  original  plant,  and  have  much  the  appearance  of  a  Shuttlecock  as 
they  fly.  The  wings  are  of  different  conftruftion,  fome  being  like  a  di~ 
vcrgent  tufc  of  hair,  others  are  branched  like  feathers,  fome  are  cl«* 
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cc  How  fweetly  mutable  you  orient  hue?, 

u  As  Morn's  fair  hand  her  opening  rofes  ftrews  ;          IO 

cc  How  bright,  when  Iris  blending  many  a  ray 

"  Binds  inembroidcrM  wreath  the  brow  of  Day; 

"  Soft,  when  the  pendant  Moon  with  luftres  pale 

u  O'er  heaven's  blue  arch  unfurls  her  milky  veil; 

"  While  from  the  north  long  threads  of  filver  light       15 

"  Dart  on  fwift  (buttles  o'er  the  tiflued  night  ! 

<c  Breathe  foft,  ye  Zephyrs  !   hear  my  fervent  fighs, 

"  Bear  on  broad  wings  your  Votrefs  to  the  fkies  !" < 

— Plume  over  plume  in  long  divergent  lines 

On  whale-bone  ribs  the  fair  Mechanic  joins;  2O 

Inlays  with  eider  down  the  f'lken  firings, 

And  waves  in  wide  expanfe  Daedalian  wings  ; 

Round  her  bold  fons  the  waving  pennons  binds, 

And  walks  with  angel-ftep  upon  the  winds. 

So  on  the  ihorelefs  air  the  intrepid  Gaul  2$ 

Launch'd  the  vaft  concave  of  his  buoyant  ball.— 
E 

vated  from  the  crown  of  the  feed  by  a  (lender  foot-flalk,  which  gives 
them  a  very  elegant  appearance,  others  fit  immediately  on  the  crown 
of  the  feed. 

Nature  has  many  other  curious  vegetable  contrivances  for  the  difper- 
fion  of  feeds :  fee  note  on  Helianthus.  But  perhaps  none  of  them  has 
more  the  appearance  of  defign  than  the  admirable  apparatus  of  Tilland- 
fia  for  this  purpofe.  This  plant  grows  on  the  branches  of  trees,  like  the 
mifleto,  and  never  on  the  ground ;  the  feeds  are  furnilhed  with  many 
long  thread's  on  their  crowns;  which,  as  they  are  driven  forwards  by 
the^winds,  wrap  round  the  arms  of  tree',  and  thus  hold  them  faft  till 
they  vegetate.  This  is  very  analogous  to  the  migration  of  Spiders  on 
the  gofiamer,  who  are  faid  to  attach  themfelves  to  the  end  of  a  long 
thread,  and  rife  thus  to  the  tops  of  trees  or  buildings,  as  the  accidental 
breezes  carry  them. 
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Journeying  on  high,  the  filken  caftle  glides 

Bright  as  a  meteor  through  the  azure  tides  ; 

O'er  towns  and  towers  and  temples  wins  its  way, 

Or  mounts  fublime,  and  gilds  the  vault  of  day.  30 

Silent  with  upturned  eyes  unbreathing  crowds 

Purfue  the  floating  wonder  to  the  clouds ; 

And  flufh'd  with  tranfport  or  benumb'd  with  fear, 

Watch,  as  it  rifes,  the  diminifh'd  fphere. 

— Now  lefs  and  lefs  ! — and  now  a  fpeck  is  feen  ! —       35 

And  now  the  fleeting  rack  obtrudes  between  ! — 

With  bended  knees,  raifed  arms,  and  fuppliant  brow 

To  every  fErine  with  mingled  cries  they  vow. —        * 

"  Save  Him,  ye  Saints  !  who  o'er  the  good  prefide ; 

"  Bear  him,  ye  Winds  !  ye  Stars  benignant !  guide."  40 

—The  calm  PUilofopher  in  ether  fails, 

Views  broader  ftars,  and  breathes  in  purer  gales; 

Sees,  like  a  map,  in  many  a  waving  line 

Round  Earth's  blue  plains  her  lucid  waters  fliine  ; 

Sees  at  his  feet  the  forky  lightnings  glow,  45 

And  hears  innocuous  thunders  roar  below. 

—Rife,  great  MONGOLFIER  !  urge  thy  venturous  flight 

High  o'er  the  Moon's  pale  ice- reflected  light ; 

High  o'er  the  pearly  Star,  whofe  beamy  horn 

Hangs  in  the  eaft,  gay  harbinger  of  morn ;  50 

Leave  the  red  eye  of  Mars  on  rapid  wing, 

Jove's  filver  guards,  and  Saturn's  dufky  ring  ; 

Leave  the  fair  beams,  which,  ifluing  from  afar, 

Play  with  new  luftres  round  the  Georgian  ftar ; 

Shun  with  ftrong  oars  the  Sun's  attractive  throne,        55 

The  fparkling  zodiac,  and  the  milky  zone ; 

Where  headlong  Comets  with  increafing  force 

Through  other  fyftems  bend  their  blazing  courfe. — 
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For  thee  Calliope  her  chair  withdraws, 

For  thee  the  Bear  retra&s  his  fhaggy  paws  ;  60 

High  o'er  the  North  thy  golden  orb  (hall  roll, 

And  blaze  eternal  round  the  wondering  pole. 

So  Argo,  rifmg  from  the  fouthern  main, 

Lights  with  new  ftars  the  blue  etherial  plain ; 

With  favouring  beams  the  mariner  protects,  6$ 

And  the  bold  courfe,  which  firft  it  fteer'd,  directs. 

Inventrefs  of  the  Woof,  fair  LINA  flings 
The  flying  (buttle  through  the  dancing  firings ; 
Inlays  the  broider'd  weft  with  flowery  dyes, 
Quick  beat  the  reeds,  the  pedals  fall  and  rife;  70 

Slow  from  the  beam  the  lengths  of  warp  unwind, 
And  dance  and  nod  the  mafly  weights  behind.— 
Taught  by  her  labours,  from  the  fertile  foil 
Immortal  Isis  clothed  the  banks  of  Nile; 
And  fair  AR  ACHNE  with  her  rival  loom  75 

Found  undeferved  a  melancholy  doom.— 
Five  Sifter-nymphs  with  dewy  fingers  twine 
The  beamy  flax,  and  ftretch  the  fibre-line; 
Quick  eddying  threads  from  rapid  fpindles  reel, 
Or  whirl  with  beaten  foot  the  dizzy  wheel.  80 

E2 


For  thee  the  Bear.  1.  60.  Tibi  jam  brachia  contrahit  ardens  Scorpius. 
Virg.  Georg.  1,  I.  34.  A  new  ftar  appeared  in  Cafliope's  chair  in  1572. 
Herfchel's  Conftruclion  of  the  Heavens.  Phil.  Tranf.  V.  75.  p.  266. 

Linum.  I. 67.  Flax.  Five  males  and  five  females.  It  was  firft  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  Linum  Lufitanicum,  or  Portugal  flax, 
hasten  males:  fee  the  note  on  Curcuma.  Ifis  was  faid  to  invent  fpin- 
ning  and  weaving:  mankind  before  that  time  were  cloathed  with  the 
(kins  of  animals.  The  fable  of  Arachne  was  to  compliment  this  new 
art  of  fpinniug  and  weaving,  fuppofed  to  iurpafs  in  fiaenefs  the  web  of 
\  the  Spider. 
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—  CharmM  round  the  bufy  Ywfive  fliepherds  prefs, 
Praife  the  nice  texture  of  their  fnowy  drefs, 
Admire  the  Artifts,  and  the  art  approve, 
And  tell  with  honey  'd  words  the  tale  of  love. 

So  now,  where  Derwent  rolls  his  dufky  floods         85 
Through  vaulted  mountains,  and  a  night  of  woods, 
The  Nymph,  GOSSYPIA,  treads  the  velvet  fod, 
And  warms  with  rofy  fmiles  the  watery  God  ; 


la.  1.  87.  GofTypium.  The  cotton  plant.  On  the  River  Der- 
went near  Matlock  in  Derbylhire,  Sir  RICHARD  ARKWRIGHT  has  ered- 
ecl  his  curious  and  magnificent  machinery  for  fpinning  cotton;  which 
had  been  in  vain  attempted  by  many  ingenious  artifts  before  him.  The 
cotton-wool  is  firft  picked  from  the  pods  and  feeds  by  women.  It  is 
then  carded  by  cylindrical  cards,  which  move  again  ft  each  other,  with 
different  velocities.  It  is  taken  from  thefe  by  an  iron-hand  or  comb, 
which  has  a  motion  fimilarto  that  of  fcratching,  and  takes  the  wool  off 
the  cards  longitudinally  in  refpect  to  the  fibres  or  ftaple,  producing  a 
continued  line  loofely  cohering,  called  the  Roue  or  Roving.  This  Rove, 
yet  very  loofely  twifted,  is  then  received  or  drawn  into  a  -whirling  canif- 
tcr,  and  is  rolled  by  the  centrifugal  force  in  fpiral  lines  within  it  ;  being 
yet  too  tender  for  the  fpindle.  It  is  then  patted  between  tiuo  pairs  of 
rollers  ;  the  fecond  pair  moving  fader  than  the  firft  elongate  the  thread 
with  greater  equality  than  can  be  done  by  the  hand  ;  and  is  then  twifted 
on  fpoles  or  bobbins. 

The  great  fertility  of  the  Cotton-plant  in  thefe  fine  flexile  threads, 
whilft  thofe  from  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Nettles,  or  from  the  bark  of  the 
Mulberry-tree,  require  a  previous  putrefaction  of  the  parenchyntatous 
fubftance,  and  much  mechanical  labour,  and  afterwards  bleaching,  ren- 
ders this  plant  of  great  importance  to  the  world.  And  fince  Sir  Rich- 
ard Arkwtight's  ingenious  machine  has  not  only  greatly  abbreviated  and 
fimplified  the  labour  and  art  of  carding  and  fpinning  the  Cotton-wool, 
but  performs  both  thefe  circumftances  better  than  can  be  done  by  hand, 
it  is  probable,  that  the  cloathing  of  this  fmall  feed  will  become  the  prin- 
cipal cloathing  of  mankind  ;  though  animal  wool  and  filk  may  be  pre- 
ferable in  colder  climates,  as  they  are  more  impel  feet  conductors  of 
Meat,  and  are  thvnce  a  warmer  cloathing. 
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His  ponderous  oars  to  {lender  fpindles  turns, 

And  pours  o'er  mafly  wheels  his  foamy  urns;  90 

With  playful  charms  her  hoary  lover  wins, 

And  wields  his  trident, — while  the  Monarch  fpins. 

—  Firft  with  nice  eye  emerging  Naiads  cull 

From  leathery  pods  the  vegetable  wool ; 

With  wiry  teeth  revolving  cards  releafe  95 

The  tangled  knots,  and  fmooth  the  ravelPd  fleece  ; 

Next  moves  the  Iron-band  with  fingers  fine, 

Combs  the  wide  card,  and  forms  the  eternal  line  ; 

Slow,  with  foftlips,  the  whirling  Can  acquires 

The  tender  fkeins,  and  wraps  in  rifing  fpires ;  IOO 

With  quicken'd  pace  fuccejflve  rollers  move, 

And  thefe  retain,  and  thofe  extend  the  rove-, 

Then  fly  the  fpoles,  the  rapid  axles  glow  ;— 

And  flowly  circumvolves  the  labouring  wheel  below. 

PAPYRA,  throned  upon  the  banks  of  Nile,  105 

Spread  her  fmooth  leaf,  and  waved  her  filver  ftyle. 

.  M  .     emerging  Nai'ads  cull 

From  leathery  pods  the  vegetable  wool, 
— — •  e»m  circum  Milefta  vellera  Nympb& 
Carfebant)   byali  faturo  fvcata  color  c. 

Virg.  Georg.IV.  334. 

Cyferus.  Papyrus.  1.  TO$.  Three  males,  one  female.  The  leaf  of  this 
plant  was  firft  ufcd  for  paper,  whence  the  word  paper ;  and  leaf,  or  fo- 
lium, for  a  fold  of  a  book.  Afterwards  the  bark  of  a  fpecies  of  mul- 
berry was  ufed ;  whence  liber  fignifies  a  book,  and  the  bark  of  a  tree. 
Before  the  invention  of  letters  mankind  may  be  faid  to  have  been  per- 
petually in  their  infancy,  as  the  arts  of  one  age  or  country  geneially 
died  with  their  inventors.  Whence  arofe  the  policy,  which  ftill  conti- 
nues in  Indoftan,  of  obliging  the  fon  to  praftife  the  profefllon  of  his  fa- 
ther. After  the  difcovery  of  letters,  the  facts  of  Aftronomy  and  Che- 
miftry  became  recorded  in  writen  language,  though  the  ancient  hiero- 
glyphic charafters  for  the  planets  and  metals  continue  in  ufe  at  this  day, 
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— The  ftoried  pyramid,  the  laurel'd  buft, 
The  trophy 'd  arch  had  crumbled  into  duft  ; 
The  facred  fymbol,  and  the  epic  fong, 
("Unknown  the  character,  forgot  the  tongue,)  HO 

With  each  unconquer'd  chief,  or  fainted  maid. 
Sunk  undiftinguifti'd  in  Oblivion's  {hade. 
Sad  o'er  the  fcatter'd  ruins  Genius  figh'd, 
And  infant  Arts  but  learn'd  to  lifp  and  died. 
Till  to  aftonifti'd  realms  PAPYRA  taught  115 

To  paint  in  myftic  colours  Sound  and  Thought. 
With  Wifdom's  voice  to  print  the  page  fublime, 
And  mark  in  adamant  the  {reps  of  Time. 
—-Three  favoured  youths  her  foft  attention  {hare, 
The  fond  difciples  of  the  ftudious  Fair,  120 

Hear  her  fweet  voice,  the  golden  procefs  prove  -t 
Gaze,  as  they  learn  j  and,  as  they  liflen,  love. 
The  firfl  from  Alpha  to  Omega  joins 
The  letterM  tribes  along  the  level  lines  ; 

The  antiquity  of  the  invention  of  mufic,  of  agronomical  obfervatioiu., 
and  the  manufacture  of  Gold  and  Iron,  are  recorded  in  Scripture. 

About  twenty  letters,  ten  cyphers,  and  feven  crotchets,  reprefent  by 
their  numerous  combinations  all  our  ideas  and  fenfations !  the  mufical 
charaAersare  probably  arrived  at  their  peife&ion,  unlefs  emphafis,  and 
tone,  and  fwell  could  be  exprefied,  as  well  as  note  and  time.  Charles 
the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  had  a  defign  to  have  introduced  a  numeration 
by  fquares,  infteadof  by  decimation,  which  might  have  ferved  the  pur- 
pofes  of  philofophy  better  than  the  prefent  mode,  which  is  faid  to  be  of 
Arabic  invention.  The  Alphabet  is  yet  in  a  very  imperfe£l  flatc  \  per- 
haps feventeen  letters  could  exprefs  all  the  fimple  founds  in  the  Euro- 
pean languages.  In  China  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  divide  their 
words  into  fyllables,  and  are  thence  nec&JHtated  to  employ  many  thou- 
fand  chara£ters  ;  it  is  faid  above  eighty  thoufand.  It  is  to  be  wifhed,  in 
this  ingenious  age,  that  the  European  nations  would  accord  to  reform, 
our  alphabet. 
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Weighs  with  nice  ear  the  vowel,  liquid,  Curd,  125 

And  breaks  in  fyllables  the  volant  word. 

Then  forms  the  next  upon  the  marlhal'd  plain 

In  deepening  ranks  his  dexterous  cypher-train ; 

And  counts,  as  wheel  the  decimating  bands, 

The  dews  of  -/Egypt,  or  Arabia's  fands.  130 

And  then  the  third  on  four  concordant  lines 

Prints  the  lone  crotchet,  and  the  quaver  joins  ; 

Mark  the  gay  trill,  the  folemn  paufe  infcribes, 

And  parts  with  bars  the  undulating  tribes.  134 

Pleafed  round  her  cane- wove  throne,  the  applauding  crowd 

Clap'd  their  rude  hands,  their  fwarthy  foreheads  bow'd  j 

With  loud  acclaim  "  a  prefent  God  !"  they  cry'd, 

<c  A  prefent  God  !"  rebellowing  fhores  reply'd 

Then  peal'd  at  intervals  with  mingled  fwell 
The  echoing  harp,  fhrill  clarion,  horn,  and  (hell  5     140 
While  Bards  ecftatic,  bending  o'er  the  lyre, 
Struck  deeper  chords,  and  wing'dthe  fong  with  fire. 
Then  mark'd  Aftronomers  with  keener  eyes 
The  Moon's  refulgent  journey  through  the  Ikies; 
Watch'd  the  fwift  Comets  urge  their  blazing  cars,     145 
And  weigh'd  the  Sun  with  his  revolving  Stars. 
High  raifed  the  Chemifts  their  Hermetic  wands, 
(And  changing  forms  obey'd  their  waving  hands,) 
Her  treafur'd  gold  from  Earth's  deep  chambers  tore, 
Or  fufed  and  harden'd  her  chalybeate  ore.  1 50 

All  with  bent  knee  from  fair  PAPYRAclaim 
Wove  by  her  hands  the  wreath  of  deathlefs  fame. 

Exulting  Genius  crown'd  his  darling  child, 

The  young  Arts  clafp'd  her  knees,  and  Virtue  fmilU 
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So  now  DEL  ANY  forms  her  mimic  bovvers,   -          155 
Her  paper  foliage,  and  her  filken  flowers  ; 
Her  virgin  train  the  tender  fciflars  ply, 
Vein  the  green  leaf,  the  purple  petal  dye  : 
Round  wiry  {terns  the  flaxen  tendril  bends, 
Mofs  creeps  below,  and  waxen  fruit  impends.  160 

Cold  Winter  views  amid  his  realms  of  fnow 
DELANY'S  vegetable  ftatues  blow ; 
Smooths  his  ftern  brow,  delays  his  hoary  wing, 
And  eyes  with  wonder  all  the  blooms  of  Spring. 

The  gentle  LAPSANA,  NYMPH^EA  fair,  165 

And  bright  CALENDULA  with  golden  hair, 

So  now  Dtleny.  1.  155.  Mrs.  Delany  has  fimflied  nine  hundred  and 
fcventy  accurate  and  elegant  reprefentations  of  different  vegetables  with 
the  parts  of  their  flowers,  fructification,  Sec.  according  with  the  clafiifi- 
cation  of  Linneus,  in  what  (he  terms  papei»mo/aic.  She  began  this 
work  at  the  age  of  47,  when  her  fight  would  not  longer  feive  her  to 
paint,  in  which  (he  much  excelled  ;  between  her  age  of  74  and  82,  at 
which  time  her  eyes  quite  failed  her,  (he  executed  the  curious  Hortus 
flccus  above-mentioned,  which  I  fuppofe  contains  a  greater  number  of 
plants  than  were  ever  before  drawn  from  the  life  by  any  one  perfbn, 
Her  method  confided  in  placing  the  leaves  of  each  plant  with  the  pe- 
tals, and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  flowers,  on  coloured  paper,  and  cut- 
ting them  with  fciflars  accurately  to  the  natural  fize  and  form^  and  then 
parting  them  on  a  dark  ground  ;  the  effect  of  which  is  wonderful,  and 
iheir  accuracy  lefs  liable  to  fallacy  than  drawings.  She  is  at  this  time 
(  1 788)  in  her  Sgth  year,  with  all  the  powers  of  a  fine  understanding  (lill 
unimpaired.  lam  informed  another  very,  ingenious  lady,  Mrs.  Noith, 
is  confhufting  a  fimilar  Hortus  ficcus,  or  Paper-garden  ;  which  (he  exe- 
cutes on  a  ground  of  vellum  with  fuch  elegant  tafte  and  fcientific  accu- 
*hat  it  cannot  fail  to  become  a  work  of  ineftimable  value. 

Laffana,  Nymfiaa  alba>  Calendula.  1.  165.  And  many  other  flowers 
elofe  and  open  their  petals  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  ;  and  thus  confli- 
tute  what  Linnous  calls  the  Horologe,  or  Watch  of.  Flora.  He  enu- 
merates 46  flowers,  which  pollefs  this  kind  of  fenfibility.  I  fliall  men- 
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Watch  with  nice  eye  the  Earth's  diurnal  way, 

Marking  her  folar  and  fidereal  day, 

Her  flow  nutation,  and  her  varying  clime, 

And  trace  with  mimic  art  the  march  of  Time  ;  1 70 

Round  his  light  foot  a  magic  chain  they  fling, 

And  count  the  quick  vibrations  of  his  wing. 

Firft  in  its  brazen  cell  reluctant  roll'd 

Bends  the  dark  fpring  in  many  a  fteely  fold ; 

tion  a  few  of  them  with  their  refpeftive  hours  of  rifing  and  fetting,  as 
Linneus  terms  them.  He  divides  them  firft  into  meteoric  flowers,  which 
lefs  accurately  obferve  the  hour  of  unfolding,  but  are  expanded,  looner 
or  later,  according  to  the  cloudinefs,  moifture,  or  preflure  of  the  atmoA 
phere.  2d.  Tropical  flowers  open  in  the  morning  and  clofe  before  even- 
ing every  day ;  but  the  hour  of  the  expanding  becomes  earlier  or  later, 
as  the  length  of  the  day  increafcs  or  decreafes.  jdly.  Mquinoftial  flow- 
ers,  which  open  at  a  certain  and  exatt  hour  of  the  day,  and  for  the  moft 
part  clofe  at  another  determinate  hour. 

Hence  the  Horologe  or  Watch  of  Flora  is  formed  from  numerous 
plants,  of  which  the  following  are  thofe  moft  common  in  this  country.  . 
Leontodon  taraxacum,  Dandelion,  opens  at  5—6,  clofes  at  8 — 9. 
Hieracium  pilofella,  n  oufe-ear  hawkweed,  opens  at  8,  clofes  at  2. 
Sonchus  Izvis,  fmooth  Sow-thiflle,  at  5  and  at  11—12.  Laclucafativa, 
cultivated  JLettice,  at  7  and  10.  Tragopogon  luteum,  yellow  Goats- 
beard,  at  3 — 5  and  at  9 — 10.  Lapfana,  nipplewort,  at  5—6  and  at 
10—  i.  Nymphaea  alba,  white  water  lily,  at  7  and  5.  Papaver  nudi- 
caule,  naked  poppy,  at  5  and  at  7.  Hemerocallis  fulva,  tawny  Day- 
lily,  at  5  and  at  7—8.  Convolvulus,  at  5 — 6.  Malva,  Mallow,  at  9 
— 10,  and  at  I.  Arenarea  purpurea,  purple  Sandwort,  at  9 — ro, 
and  at  2 — 3.  Anagallis,  pimpernel,  at  7—8.  Portulaca  hortenfis, 
garden  Purffain,  at  9 — 10,  and  at  n — 12.  Dianthus  prolifer,  prolife- 
rous Pink,  at  8  and  at  I.  Cichoreum,  Succory,  at  4 — $.  Hypochaeiis, 
at  6— -7,  and  at  4 — 5.  Crepis,  at  4— -5,  and  at  lo—  n.  Picris,  at  4— 

5,  and  at  I  a.     Calendula  field,  at  9,^and  at  3.     Calendula  African,  at 

7,  and  at  3—4. 

As  thefe  obfervations  were  probably  made  in  the  botanic  gardens  at 

Uj.fa1,  they  muft  require  further  attention  to  fuit  them  to  our  climate* 

See  Stilliflgfieet's  Calendar  of  Flora, 
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On  fpiral  brafs  is  ftretch'd  the  wiry  throng,  175 

Tooth  urges  tooth,  and  wheel  drives  wheel  along  : 
In  diamond-eyes  the  polifliM  axles  flow, 
Smooth  flides  the  hand,  the  balance  pants  below. 
Round  the  white  circlet  in  relievo  bold 
A  Serpent  twines  his  fcaly  length  in  gold;  180 

And  brightly  pencil'd  on  the  enamel'd  fphere 
Live  the  fair  trophies  of  thepaffing  year. 

—  Here  Time's  huge  fingers  grafp  his  giant-mace, 
And  dafh  proud  Superftition  from  her  bafe, 

Rend  her  ftrong  towers  and  gorgeous  fanes,  and  fhed  185 
The  crumbling  fragments  round  her  guilty  head. 
There  the  gay  Hours^  whom  wreath  of  rofes  deck, 
Lead  their  young  trains  amid  the  cumbrous  wreck; 
And,  flowly  purpling  o'er  the  mighty  wafte, 
Plant  the  fair  growths  of  Science  and  of  Tafte.  190 

While  each  light  Moment,  as  it  dances  by 
With  feathery  foot  and  pleafure-twinkling  eye, 
Feeds  from  its  baby-  hand,  with  many  a  kifs, 
The  callow  neftlings  of  domeftic  Blifs. 

As  yon  gay  clouds,  which  canopy  the  fkies,  195 

Change  their  thin  forms,  and  lofe  their  lucid  dyes  ; 
So  the  foft  bloom  of  Beauty's  vernal  charms 
Fades  in  our  eyes,  and  withers  in  our  arms. 

—  Bright  as  the  filvery  plume,  or  pearly  (hell, 

The  fnow-  white  rofe,  or  lily's  virgin  bell,j  200 

The  fair  HELLEBORAS  attractive  fhone, 

Warm'd  every  Sage,  and  every  Shepherd  won.  - 


1.  2Oi.  Many  males,  many  females.  The  Helleborus 
niger,  or  Chriftmas  rofe,  has  a  latge  beautiful  white  flower,  adorned 
•with  a  circle  of  tubular  two  lipp'd  neftaries.  After  impregnation  the 
flower  undergoes  a  remarkable  change,  the  neftaries  drop  off,  but  the 
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Round  the  gay  fitters  prefs  the  enamoured  lands-) 

And  feck,  with  foft  (blicitude  their  hands. 

— Ere  while  how  cha<ng'u  ! — in  dim  fuffufion  lies       205 

The  g)  ince  divine,  that  lightened  in  their  eyes ; 

Cold  are  thofe  lips,  where  (miles  fedudive  hung, 

And  the  weak  accents  linger  on  their  tongue; 

Each  rofeate  feature  fades  to  livid  green, 

• — Difguft  with  face  averted  (huts  the  fcene.  2IQ 

So  from  his  gorgeous  throne,  which  awed  the  world, 
The  mighty  Monarch  of  the  eaft  was  hurl'd, 
To  dwell  with  brutes  beneath  the  midnight  ftorm, 
By  Heaven's  juft  vengeance  changed  in  mind  and  form. 
— Prone  to  the  earth  He  bends  his  brow  fuperb,         215 
Crops  the  young  floret  and  the  bladed  herb  ; 
Lolls  his  red  tongue,  and  from  the  reedy  fide 
Of  flow  Euphrates  laps  the  muddy  tid$. 
Long  eagle  plumes  his  arching  neck  inveft, 
Steal  round  his  arms,  and  clafp  his  (harpen'd  breaft ;   220 
Dark  brinded  hairs  in  bridling  ranks,  behind, 
Rife  o'er  his  back,  and  ruftle  in  the  wind, 
Clothe  his  lank  fides,  his  fhrivePd  limbs  furround, 
And  human  hands  with  talons  print  the  ground. 
Silent  in  (hining  troops  the  Courtier-throng  225 

Purfue  their  monarch  as  he  crawls  along ; 

white  corol  remains,  and  gradually  becomes  quite  green.  This  cuiious 
metamorphofe  of  the  corol,  when  the  nectaries  fall  offfeems  to  fliew 
that  the  white  juice  of  the  corol  were  before  carried  to  the  nectaries, 
for  the  purpofe  of  producing  honey  :  becaufc  when  thefe  netlaries  fall 
off,  no  more  of  the  white  juice  is  fecreted  in  the  corol,  but  it  becomes 
green,  and  degenerates  into  a  calyx.  Sec  note  on  Lonicera.  The  nec- 
tary of  the  Tropaeolum,  garden  nafturtion,  is  a  coloured  horn  growing 
from  the  calyx. 
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E'en  Beauty  pleads  in  vain  with  (miles  and  tears, 
Nor  Flattery's  felf  can  pierce  his  pendant  ears. 

Two  Sifter-Nymphs  to  Ganges' flowery  brink 
Bend  their  light  fteps,  and  lucid  water  drink,  230 

Wind  through  the  dewy  rice,  and  nodding  canes, 
(As  eight  black  Eunuchs  guard  the  facred  plains), 
With  playful  malice  watch  the  fcaly  brood, 
And  (hower  the  inebriate  berries  on  the  flood,— 
Stay  in  your  cryftal  chambers,  filver  tribes !  235 

Turn  your  bright  eyes,  and  (hun  the  dangerous  bribes  ; 
The  tramePd  net  with  lefs  deftru&ion  fweeps 
Your  curling  (hallows,  and  your  azure  deeps  ; 
With  lefs  deceit,  the  gilded  fly  beneath, 
Lurks  the  fell  hook  unfeen,-— to  tafte  is  death  ! —       240 
— Dim  your  flow  eyes,  and  dull  your  pearly  coat, 
Drunk  on  the  waves  your  languid  forms  fhall  float, 
On  ufelefs  fins  in  giddy  circles  play, 
And  Herons  and  Otters  feize  you  for  their  prey. 

So,  when  the  Saint  from  Padua's  gracelefs  land    245 
In  filent  anguifh  fought  the  barren  ftrand, 
High  on  the  fhatter'd  beach  fublime  He  flood, 
Still'd  with  his  waving  arm  the  babbling  flood  ; 
«  To  Man's  dull  ear,"  He  cry'd,  "  I  call  in  vain, 

"  Hear  me,  ye  fcaly  tenants  of  the  main  !"  

Mis-fhapen  Seals  approach  in  circling  flocks,  250 

In  dufky  mail  the  Tortoife  climbs  the  rocks, 

Tiro S'tJlcr-Nympht.  \.  229.  Menifpernum.  Cocculus.  Indian  berrjr, 
Two  houfes,  twelve  males.  In  the  female  flower  there  are  two  flyles 
and  eight  filaments  without  anthers  on  their  fummits ;  which  are  called 
by  Linneus  eunuchs.  See  the  note  on  Curcuma.  The  berry  intoxicates 
fifh.  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua,  when  the  people  refufed  to  hear  hiir^ 
preached  to  the  fifti,  and  converted  them.  Addifon's  travels  in  Italy. 
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Torpedoes,  Sharks,  Rays,  Porpus,  Dolphins,  pour 

Their  twinkling  fquadrons  round  the  glittering  fhore; 

With  tangled  fins,  behind,  huge  Phocae  glide,  255 

And  Whales  and  Grampi  fwell  the  diftant  tide. 

Tlhenkneel'd  the  hoary  Seer,  to  heaven  addrefs'd 

His  fiery  eyes,  and  fmote  his  founding  breaft ; 

u  Blefs  ye  the  Lord  !"  with  thundering  voice  he  cry'd, 

"  Blefs  ye  the  Lord  !"  the  bending  (bores  reply'd  ;  260 

The  winds  and  waters  caught  the  facred  word, 

And  mingling  echoes  fhouted  "  Blefs  the  Lord  !" 

The  liftening  fhoals  the  quick  contagion  feel, 

Pant  on  the  floods,  inebriate  with  their  zeal, 

Ope  their  wide  jaws,  and  bow  their  flimy  heads,         265 

And  dafli  with  frantic  fins  their  foamy  beds. 

Sopha'd  on  filk,  amid  her  charm-built  towers, 
Her  meads  ofafphodel,  and  amaranth  bowers, 
Where  Sleep  and  Silence  guard  the  foft  abodes, 
In  fullen  apathy  PAPAVER  nods.  270 

Faint  o'er  her  couch  in  fcintillating  ftreams 
Pafs  the  thin  forms  of  Fancy  and  of  Dreams ; 
Froze  by  inchantment  on  the  velvet  ground 
Fair  youths  and  beauteous  ladies  glitter  round  ; 

Papaver.  1.  270.  Poppy.  Many  males,  many  females.  The  plants 
of  this  clafs  are  almoft  all  of  them  poifonous;  the  fined  opium  is  pro- 
cured by  wounding  the  heads  of  large  poppies  with  a  three-edged  knife, 
and  tying  mufcle-fhells  to  them  to  catch  the  drops.  In  fmall  quantities 
it  exhilarates  the  mind,  raifes  the  paflions,  and  invigorates  the  body  ; 
in  large  ones  it  is  fucceeded  by  intoxication,  languor,  ftupor  and  death. 
It  is  cuftomary  in  India  for  a  meflenger  to  travel  above  a  hundred  miles 
without  reft  or  food,  except  an  appropriated  bit  of  opium  for  himfelf, 
and  a  large  one  for  his  horfe  at  certain  flages.  The  emaciated  and  de- 
crepid  appearance,  with  the  ridiculous  and  idiotic  geftures,  of  the  opium- 
eaters  in  Conltantinople  is  well  deftribed  in  the  Memoirs  of  Baron  di 
Tott, 


On  cryftal  pedeftals  they  feem  to  figh,  275 

Bend  the  meek  knee,  and  lift  the  imploring  eye. 

— And  now  the  Sorcerefs  bares  her  {hrivel'd  hand, 

And  circles  thrice  in  air  her  ebon  wand  ; 

Flufh'd  with  new  life  defcending  ftatues  talk, 

The  pliant  marble  foftening  as  they  walk  ;  280 

With  deeper  fobs  reviving  lovers  breathe, 

Fair  bofoms  rife,  and  foft  hearts  pant  beneath  5 

With  warmer  lips  relentlefs  damfels  fpeak, 

And  kindling  blulhes  tinge  the  Parian  cheek  ; 

To  viewlefs  lutes  aerial  voices  fing,  285 

And  hovering  Loves  are  heard  on  ruftling  wing. 

— She  waves  her  wand  again ! — frefti  horrors  feize 

Their  ftiffening  limbs,  their  vital  currents  freeze  ; 

By  each  cold  nymph  her  marble  lover  lies, 

And  ironflumbeis  feal  their  glafly  eyes.  290 

So  with  his  dread  Caduceus  HERMES  led 

From  the  dark  regions  of  the  imprifon'd  dead, 

Or  drove  in  filent  fhoals  the  lingering  train 

To  Night's  dullfhore,  and  PLUTO'S  dreary  reign.^ 

So  with  her  waving  pencil  CREWE  commands       295 
The  realms  of  Tafte,  and  Fancy's  fairy  lands  ; 
Calls  up  with  magic  voice  the  fhapes,  that  fleep 
Jn  earth's  dark  bofom,  or  unfathom'd  deep  ; 
That  fhrined  in  air  on  viewlefs  wings  afpire, 
Or  blazing  bathe  in  elemental  fire.  300 

As  with  nice  touch  her  plaftic  hand  (he  moves, 
Rife  the  fine  forms  of  Beauties,  Graces,  Loves; 

So  iL'M  btr  ivav'tng  pencil.  \.  295.  Alluding  to  the  many  beautiful 
pointings  by  Mils  EMMA  CREWE;  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  for 
the  very  elegant  Frontifpiece,  where  Flora,  at  play  with  Cupid,  is  load- 
icghjm  -,vi:b  garden-tools,. 


Kneel  to  the  fair  Inchantrefs,  (mile  or  figh, 
And  fade  or  flourifh,  as  (he  turns  her  eye. 

Fair  CISTA,  rival  of  the  rofy  dawn,  305 

CalFd  her  light  choir,  and  trod  the  dewy  lawn  ; 

Hail'd  with  rude  melody  the  new-born  May, 
As  cradled  yet  in  April's  lap  fhe  lay. 

I. 

"  Born  in  yon  blaze  of  orient  fky, 

"  Sweet  M  AY  !  thy  radiant  form  unfold ;  310 

"  Unclofe  thy  blue  voluptuous  eye, 

"  And  wave  thy  fhadowy  locks  of  gold. 

II. 

*'  For  Thee  the  fragrant  zephyrs  blow, 
"  For  Thee  defcends  the  funny  fhower ; 

Ciftus  Ubdanlferus.  \.  30$.  Many  males,  one  female.  The  petals  of 
this  beautiful  and  fragrant  ftmib,  as  well  as  of  the  (Enothera,  tree  prim- 
rofe,  and  others,  continue  expanded  but  a  few  hours,  falling  off  about 
noon,  or  foon  after,  in  hot  weather.  The  mod  beautiful  flowers  of 
the  Cadlus  grandiflotus  (fee  Cerea)  are  of  equally  fhort  duration,  but 
have  their  exiftence  in  the  night.  And  the  flowers  of  the  Hibifcus  tri- 
onum  are  faid  to  continue  but  a  fingle  hour.  The  courtfliip  between 
the  males  and  females  in  thefe  flowers  might  be  eafily  watched ;  the 
males  are  faid  to  approach  and  recede  from  the  females  alternately. 
The  flowers  of  the  Hibifcus  finenfis,  mutable  rofe,  live  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, their  native  climate,  but  one  day ;  but  have  this  remarkable  pro. 
perty,  they  are  white  at  the  raft  expanfion,  then  change  to  deep  red, 
and  become  purple  as  they  decay. 

The  gum  or  refin  of  this  fragrant  vegetable  is  collected  from  exten- 
five  underwoods  of  it  in  the  Eaft  by  a  fingular  contrivance.  Long  lea- 
ther thongs  are  tied  to  poles  and  cords,  and  drawn  over  the  tops  of 
thefe  fhrubs  about  noon ;  which  thus  collect  the  duft  of  the  anthers, 
which  adheres  to  the  leather,  and  is  occafionally  fcraped  ofT.  Thus  in 
fome  degree  is  the  manner  imitated,  in  which  the  bee  collects  on  his 
Uiighs  and  legs  the  fame  material  for  the  conftruftion  of  his  combs. 
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<c  The  rills  in  fofter  murmurs  flow,  3*5 

"  And  brighter  bloflbms  gem  the  bower. 

III. 

u  Light  Graces  drefs'd  in  flowery  wreaths 
u  And  tiptoe  Joys  their  hands  combine  ; 

<c  And  Love  his  Tweet  contagion  breathes, 

"  And  laughing  dances  round  thy  fhrine.  325 

IV. 

"  Warm  with  new  life  the  glittering  throngs 

"  On  quivering  fin  and  ruftling  wing 
"  Delighted  join  their  votive  fongs, 

"  And  hail  thee,  GODDESS  OF  THE  SPRING.'* 

O'er  the  green  brinks  of  Severn's  oozy  bed,  325 

In  changeful  rings,  her  fprightly  troop  She  led  ; 

PAN  tripp'd  before,  where  Eudnefs  (hades  the  mead, 

And  blew  with  glowing  lip  his  fevenfold  reed ; 

Emerging  Naiads  fwell'd  the  jocund  ftrain, 

And  aped  with  mimic  ftep  the  dancing  train. —          330 

"  I  faint,  I  fall  I" — at  noon  the  Beauty  cried, 

<c  Weep  o'er  my  tomb,  ye  Nymphs !" — and  funk  and  died. 

— Thus,  when  white  Winter  o'er  the  fliivering  clime 

Drives  the  ftill  fnow,  or  (bowers  the  filver  rime; 

As  the  lone  (hepherd  o'er  the  dazzling  rocks  335 

Prints  his  deep  ftep,  and  guides  his  vagrant  flocks ; 

Views  the  green  holly  veil'd  in  network  nice, 

Her  vermil  clufters  twinkling  in  the  ice ; 

StvcnfJd  reed.  I.  328.  The  fevenfold  reed,  with  which  Pan  is  fre- 
quently defcribed,  fe.-rni  to  m  .  .the  was  the  inventor  of  the 
rnufical  gamut. 


Admires  the  lucid  vales,  and  (lumbering  floods, 

Fantaftic  catara&s,  and  cryftal  woods,  340 

Tranfparent  towns,  with  feas  of  milk  between, 

And  eyes  with  tranfport  the  refulgent  fcene  :— 

If  breaks  the  funfliine  o'er  the  fpangled  trees, 

Or  flits  on  tepid  wing  the  weftern  breeze, 

In  liquid  dews  defcends  the  tranfient  glare,  345 

And  all  the  glittering  pageant  melts  in  air. 

Where  Andes  hides  his  cloud- wreath'd  creft  in  fnow, 
And  roots  his  bafe  on  burning  fands  below  j 
CINCHONA,  faireft  of  Peruvian  maids, 
To  Health's  bright  Goddefs  in  the  breezy  glades         350 
On  Quito's  temperate  plain  an  altar  rear'd, 
Trill'd  the  loud  hymn,  the  folemn  prayer  preferr'd :  ' 
Each  balmy  bud  (he  cull'd,  and  honey'd  flower, 
And  hung  with  fragrant  wreaths  the  facred  bower ; 
Each  pearly  fea  {he  fearch'd,  and  fparkling  mine,       355 
And  piled  their  treafures  on  the  gorgeous  fhrine; 
Her  fuppliant  voice  for  fickening  Loxa  raifed, 
Sweet  breath'd  the  gale,  and  bright  the  cenfer  blazed. 
— "  Divine  HYGEIA  !  on  thy  votaries  bend 
u  Thy  angel-looks,  oh,  hear  us,  and  defend  !  360 

"  While  ftreaming  o'er  the  night  with  baleful  glare 
*c  The  ftar  of  Autumn  rays  his  mifty  hair ; 
"  Fierce  from  his  fens  the  Giant  AGUE  fprings, 
<c  And  wrapp'd  in  fogs  defcend  on  vampire  wings; 

F 

Cincbona.  1.  349.  Peruvian  bark-tree.  Five  males,  and  one  female. 
Several  of  thefe  trees  were  felled  for  other  purpofes  into  a  lake,  when  an 
epidemic  fever  of  a  very  mortal  kind  prevailed  at  Loxa  in  Peru,  and 
the  woodmen,  accidentally  dtinking  the  water,  were  cured ;  and  thus 
were  difcovered  the  virtues  of  this  famous  drug. 
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ie  Before,  with  fhudder ing  limbs  cold  Tremor  reels,  365 

u  And  Fever's  burning  noftril  dogs  his  heels  ; 

"  Loud  claps  the  grinning  Fiend  his  iron  hands, 

"  Stamps  with  his  marble  feet,  and  (bouts  along  the  lands  ; 

"  Withers  the  damafk  cheek,  unnerves  the  ftrong, 

"  And  drives  with  fcorpion-lafli  the  fhrieking  throng.  370 

"  Oh,  Goddefs  !  on  thy  kneeling  votaries  bend 

"  Thy  angel-looks,  oh  hear  us,  and  defend  !" 

— HYGEIA,  leaning  from  the  bleft  abodes, 

The  cryftal  manfions  of  the  immortal  gods, 

Saw  the  fad  Nymph  uplift  her  dewy  eyes,  375 

Spread  her  white  arms,  and  breathe  her  fervid  fighs; 

CallM  to  her  fair  aflbciates,  Youth,  and  Joy, 

And  (hot  all-radiant  through  the  glittering  iky; 

Loofe  waved  behind  her  golden  train  of  hair, 

Her  fapphire  mantle  fwam  diffus'd  in  air. —  38® 

O'er  the  grey  matted  mofs,  and  panfied  fod, 

With  ftepfublime  the  glowing  Goddefs  trod, 

Gilt  with  her  beamy  eye  the  confcious  (hade, 

And  with  her  fmile  celeftial  blefs'd  the  maid. 

cc  Come  to  my  arms,"  with  feraph  voice  (he  cries,     385 

<c  Thy  vows  are  heard,  benignant  Nymph  !  arife ; 

"  Where  yon  afpiring  trunks  fantaftic  wreath 

"  Their  mingled  roots,  and  drink  the  rill  beneath, 

u  .Yield  to  the  biting  axe  thy  facred  wood, 

"  And  ftrew  the  bitter  foliage  on  the  flood."  390 

In  filent  homage  bow'd  the  blufhing  maid, — 

Five  youths  athletic  haften  to  her  aid, 

O'er  the  fcar'd  hills  re-echoing  ftrokes  refound, 

And  headlong  forefts  thunder  on  the  ground.  394 

Round  the  dark  roots,  rent  bark,  and  fhatter'd  boughs, 

Frcm  ocherous  beds  the  fwelling  fountain  flows  $ 


With  ftreams  auftere  its  winding  margin  laves, 

And  pours  from  vale  to  vale  its  dufky  waves. 

— As  the  pale  fquadrons,  bending  o'er  the  brink, 

View  with  a  figh  their  altered  forms,  and  drink  j          400 

Slow-ebbing  life  with  refluent  crimfon  breaks 

O'er  their  wan  lips,  and  paints  their  haggard  cheeks  ; 

Through  each  fine  nerve  rekindling  tranfports  dart, 

Light  the  quick  eye,  and  fwell  the  exulting  heart. 

— Thus  ISRAEL'S  heaven-taught  chief  o'er  tracklefs  fands 

Let  to  the  fultry  rock  his  murmuring  bands.  406 

Bright  o'er  his  brows  the  forky  radiance  blazed, 

And  high  in  air  the  rod  divine  He  raifed.— 

Wide  yawns  the  cliff! — amid  the  thirfty  throng 

Rufh  the  redundant  waves,  and  fhine  along ;  410 

With  gourds  and  {hells  and  helmets  prefs  the  bands, 

Ope  their  parch'd  lips,  and  fpread  their  eager  hands, 

Snatch  their  pale  infants  to  the  exuberant  (hower, 

Kneel  on  the  (hatter'd  rock,  and  blefs  the  Almighty  Power. 

Bolfter'd  with  down,  amid  a  thoufand  wants,          415 
Pale  Dropfy  rears  his  bloated  form,  and  pants ; 
u  Quench  me,  ye  cool  pellucid  rills  !"  he  cries, 
Wets  his  parch'd  tongue,  and  rolls  his  hollow  eyes. 
So  bends  tormented  TANTALUS  to  drink, 
While  from  his  lips  the  refluent  waters  fhrink  ;  420 

Again  therifingftream  his  bofom  laves, 
And  Thirft  confumes  him  'mid  circumfluent  waves. 
— Divine  HYCEIA,  from  the  bending  fky 
Defcending,  lillens  to  his  piercing  cry  ; 
F  % 
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Aflumes  bright  DIGITALIS*  drefs  and  air  ;  425 

Her  ruby  cheek,  white  neck,  and  raven  hair ; 
Four  youths  protect  her  from  the  circling  throng, 
And  like  the  Nymph  the  Goddefs  fteps  along. — 
—O'er  Him  She  waves  her  ferpent-wreathed  wand, 
Cheers  with  her  voice,  and  raifes  with  her  hand,          430 
Warms  with  rekindling  bloom  his  vifage  wan, 
And  charms  the  (hapelefs  monfler  into  man. 

So  when  Contagion  with  mephitic  breath 
And  witherM  Famine  urged  the  work  of  death ; 
Marfeilles'  good  Bifhop,  London's  generous  Mayor,  435 
With  food  and  faith,  with  medicine  and  with  prayer, 

Digitalis.  I.  425.  Of  the  clafs  Two  Powers.  Four  males,  one  female* 
Foxglove.  The  efTeft  of  this  plant  in  that  kind  of  Dropfy,  which  is 
termed  anafarca,  where  the  legs  and  thighs  are  much  fwelled,  attended 
with  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  is  truly  aftonifhing.  In  the  afcites 
accompanied  with  anafarca  of  people  paft  the  meridian  of  life  it  will  a!fo 
fometimes  fucceed.  The  method  of  administering  it  requires  fome  cau- 
tion, as  it  is  liable,  in  greater  dofes,  to  induce  very  violent  and  debili- 
tating ficknefs,  which  continues  one  or  two  days,  during  which  time 
the  dropfical  collection  however  difappears.  One  large  fpoonful,or  half 
an  ounce,  of  the  following  decoftion,  given  twice  a  day,  will  generally 
fucceed  in  a  few  days.  But  in  more  robnft  people,  one  large  fpoonfu.". 
every  two  hours,  till  four  fpoonfuls  are  taken,  or  till  ficknefs  occurs, 
will  evacuate  the  dropfical  fwellings  with  greater  certainty,  but  is  liable 
to  operate  more  violently.  Boil  four  ounces  of  the  frefh  leaves  of  pur~ 
pie  Foxglove  (which  leaves  may  be  had  at  all  feafons  of  the  year)  from 
two  pints  of  water  to  twelve  ounces ;  add  to  the  (trained  Jiquod,  while 
yet  warm,  three  ounces  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  A  theory  of  the  ef- 
fetfs  of  this  medicine,  with  many  fuccefsful  cafes,  may  befeen  in  a  pam- 
phlet called,  "  Experiments  on  Mucilaginous  and  Purulent  Matter/' 
publifhed  by  Dr.  Darwin  in  1780.  Sold  by  Cadell,  London* 

Marfeilles'  good  Bifiop.  1.  435-  In  the  year  1720  and  1 722  the  Pbgtre 
made  dreadful  havock  at  Marfeilles ;  at  which  time  the  Bifliop  was  in- 
defatigable in  the  execution  of  his  paftoral  office,  vifiting,  relieving,  en- 
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Raifed  the  weak  head  and  ftayed  the  parting  figh, 
Or  with  new  life  relumed  the  fwimming  eye.  — 
—  And  now,  PHILANTHROPY!  thy  rays  divine 
Dart  round  the  globe  from  Zembla  to  the  Line  ; 
O'er  each  dark  prifon  plays  the  cheering  light, 
Like  northern  luftres  o'er  the  vault  of  night.—. 
From  realm  to  realm,  with  crofs  or  crefcent  crown'd, 
Where'er  Mankind  and  Mifery  are  found, 
O'er  burning  fands,  deep  waves,  or  wilds  of  fnow, 
Thy  HOWARD  journeying  feeks  the  houfe  of  woe. 
Down  many  a  winding  ftep  to  dungeons  dank, 
Where  anguifh  wails  aloud,  and  fetters  clank; 
To  caves  beftrew'd  with  many  a.  mouldering  bone, 
And  cells,  whofe  echoes  only  learn  to  groan; 
Where  no  kind  bars  a  whifpering  friend  difclofe, 
No  funbeam  enters,  and  no  zephyr  blows, 
HE  treads,  inemulous  of  fame  or  wealth, 
Profufe  of  toil,  and  prodigal  of  health  ; 
With  foft  afluafive  eloquence  expands 
Power's  rigid  heart,  and  opes  his  clinching  hands  ; 


couraging,  and  abfolving  the  fick  with  extreme  tendernefs  ;  and  though 
perpetually  expofedto  the  infection,  like  Sir  John  Lawrence  mentioned 
below,  they  both  are  faid  to  have  efcaped  the  difeafe. 

London  s  generous  Mayor.  1.  435.  During  the  great  Plague  at  London 
in  the  year  1665,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  the  then  Lord  Mayor,  continu- 
ed the  whole  time  in  the  city  ;  heard  complaints,  and  redrefled  them; 
enforced  the  wifeft  regulations  then  known,  and  faw  them  executed. 
The  day  after  the  difeafc  was  known  with  certainty  to  be  the  Plague, 
above  40,000  fervants  were  difmiiTed,  and  turned  into  the  fireets  to  pe- 
lifh,  for  no  one  would  leceivethem  into  their  houfes;  and  the  villages 
near  London  drove  them  away  with  pitch-  forks  and  fire-arms.  Sir 
John  Lawrence  fupported  them  all,  as  well  as  the  needy  who  were  Tick, 
at  firft  by  expending  his  own  fortune,  till  fubfcriptions  could  be  foli- 
cited  and  received  from  all  parts  of  the  nation.  Journal  of  tbt  Plague- 
y<ar.  JPrmttJfor  £.  Nvtt,  &*,  at  th.JR,  Exchange, 
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Leads  ftern-ey'd  Juftice  to  the  dark  domains, 

If  not  to  fever,  to  relax  the  chains ; 

Or  guides  awaken'd  Mercy  through  the  gloom. 

And  fhews  the  prifon,  fitter  to  the  tomb  ! —  460 

Gives  to  her  babes  the  felf- devoted  wife, 

To  her  fond  hufband  liberty  and  life  ! — 

—The  Spirits  of  the  Good,  who  bend  from  high 

Wide  o'er  thefe  earthly  fcenes  their  partial  eye, 

When  firft,  array'd  in  VIRTUE'S  pureft  robe,  465 

They  faw  her  HOWARD  traverfing  the  globe ; 

Saw  round  his  brows  her  fun-like  Glory  blaze 

In  arrowy  circles  of  unwearied  rays ; 

Mi  (took  a  Mortal  for  an  Angel-Gueft, 

And  afk'd  what  Seraph^foot  the  earth  impreft.  470 

—Onward  he  moves  ! — Difeafe  and  Death  retire, 

And  murmuring  Demons  hate  him,  and  admire." 

Here  paufed  the  Goddefs, — on  HYGEIA'S  fhrine 
Obfequious  Gnomes  repofe  the  lyre  divine ; 
Defcending  Sylphs  relax  the  trembling  firings,  475 

And  catch  the  rain-drops  on  their  fhadowy  wings. 
— And  now  her  vafe  a  modeft  Naiad  fills 
With  liquid  cryftal  from  her  pebbly  rills  ; 
Piles  the  dry  cedar  round  her  filver  urn, 
(Bright  climbs  the  blaze,  the  crackling  fagots  burn),  480 
Culls  the  green  herb  of  China's  envy'd  bowers, 
In  gaudy  cups  the  fteamy  treafure  pours  j 
And,  fweetly-fmiling,  on  her  bended  knee 
Prefents  the  fragrant  quinteflence  of  Tea. 


INTERLUDE     II. 


Bookfeller.  1  H  E  monfters  of  your  Botanic  Garden  are 
as  furprifmg  as  the  bulls  with  brazen  feet,  and  the  fire- 
breathing  dragons,  which  guarded  the  Hefperian  fruit ; 
yet  are  they  not  difgufting,  nor  mifchievous  :  and  in  the 
manner  you  have  chained  them  together  in  your  exhibi- 
tion, they  fucceed  each  other  amufmgly  enough,  like 
prints  of  the  London  Cries,  wrapped  upon  rollers,  with 
a  glafs  before  them.  In  this  at  leaft  they  refemble  the 
monfters  in  Ovid's  Metamorphofes ;  but  your  fimilies,  I 
fuppofe,  are  Homeric  ? 

Poet.  The  great  Bard  well  underftood  how  to  make 
life  of  this  kind  of  ornament  in  Epic  Poetry.  He  brings 
his  valiant  heroes  into  the  field  with  much  parade,  and 
fets  them  a  fighting  with  great  fury ;  and  then,  after  a 
few  thrufts  and  parries,  he  introduces  a  long  firing  of 
fimilies.  During  this  the  battle  is  fuppofed  to  conti- 
nue ;  and  thus  the  time  necefTary  for  the  adtion  is  gained 
in  our  imaginations ;  and  a  degree  of  probability  pro- 
duced, which  contributes  to  the  temporary  deception  or 
reverie  of  the  reader. 

But  the  fimilies  of  Homer  have  another  agreeable  cha- 
ra&eriftic ;  they  do  not  quadrate,  or  go  upon  all  fours 
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(as  it  is  called),  like  the  more  formal  fimilies  of  fome  mo- 
dern  writers ;  any  one  refembling  feature  feems  to  be  with 
him  a  fufficient  excufe  for  the  introduction  of  this  kind  of 
digreflion ;  he  then  proceeds  to  deliver  fome  agreeable 
poetry  on  this  new  fubje£t,  and  thus  converts  every  fimile 
into  a  kind  of  fhort  epifode. 

B.  Then  a  fimile  fhould  not  very  accurately  refemble 
the  fubjecT:  ? 

P.  No ;  it  would  then  become  a  philofophical  ana- 
logy, it  would  be  ratiocination  inftead  of  poetry ;  it  need 
only  fo  far  refemble  the  fubjecl:,  as  poetry  itfelf  ought  to 
refemble  nature.  It  fhould  have  fo  much  fublimity,  beau- 
ty, or  novelty,  as  to  intereft  the  reader ;  and  fhould  be 
cxprefTed  in  pi&urefque  language,  fo  as  to  bring  the  fce- 
nery  before  his  eye ;  and  fhould  laftly  bear  fo  much  of 
veri-fimil'kude  as  not  to  awaken  him  by  the  violence  of 
improbability  or  incongruity. 

B.  May  not  the  reverie  of  the  reader  be  diffipated  or 
diflurbed  by  difagreeable  images  being  prefented  to  his 
imagination,  as  well  as  by  improbable  or  incongruous 
ones  ? 

P.  Certainly;  he  will  endeavour  to  roufe  himfelf 
from  a  difagreeable  reverie,  as  from  the  nightmare.  And 
from  this  may  be  difcovered  the  line  of  boundary  between 
the  Tragic  and  the  Horrid :  which  line,  however,  will 
veer  a  little  this  way  or  that,  according  to  the  prevailing 
manners  of  the  age  or  country,  and  the  peculiar  aflbciati- 
ons  of  ideas,  or  idiofyncracy  of  mind,  of  individuals.  For 
inftance,  if  an  artift  fhould  reprefent  the  death  of  an  of- 
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ficer  in  battle,  by  (hewing  a  little  blood  on  the  bofom  of 
his  fhirt,  as  if  a  bullet  had  there  penetrated,  the  dying  fi- 
gure would  afFecl:  the  beholder  with  pity ;  and  if  forti- 
tude was  at  the  fame  time  exprefled  in  his  countenance, 
admiration  would  be  added  to  our  pity.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  artift  (hould  chufe  to  reprefent  his  thigh  as  {hot 
away  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  fhould  exhibit  the  bleeding 
flefti  and  (battered  bone  of  the  ftump,  the  picture  would 
introduce  into  our  minds  ideas  from  a  butcher's  (hop,  or 
a  furgeon's  operation- room,  and  we  (hould  turn  from  it 
with  difguft.  So  if  characters  were  brought  upon  the 
ftage  with  their  limbs  disjointed  by  torturing  inftruments, 
and  the  floor  covered  with  clotted  blood  and  fcattered 
brains,  our  theatric  reverie  would  be  deftroyed  by  difguft, 
and  we  (hould  leave  the  play-houfe  with  deteftation. 

The  Painters  have  been  more  guilty  in  this  refpe& 
than  the  Poets  ;  the  cruelty  of  Apollo  in  flaying  Marfyas 
alive  is  a  favourite  fubjecl:  with  the  antient  artifts:  and 
the  tortures  of  expiring  martyrs  have  difgraced  the  mo- 
dern ones.  It  requires  little  genius  to  exhibit  the  mufcles 
in  convulfive  a&ion,  either  by  the  pencil  or  the  chiflel, 
becaufe  the  interftices  are  deep,  and  the  lines  ftrongly 
defined  :  but  thofe  tender  gradations  of  mufcular  action, 
which  conftitute  the  graceful  attitudes  of  the  body,  are 
difficult  to  conceive  or  to  execute,  except  by  a  mafter  of 
nice  difcernment  and  cultivated  tafte. 

B.  By  what  definition  would  you  diftinguifh  the 
Horrid  from  the  Tragic  ? 

P.  I  fuppofe  the  latter  confifts  of  Diftrefs  attended 
with  Pity,  which  is  faid  to  be  allied  to  Love,  the  moft 
agreeable  of  all  our  pafllons  j  and  the  former  in  Diftrefs, 
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accompanied  with  Difguft,  which  is  allied  to  Hate,  and 
is  one  of  our  moft  difagreeable  fenfations.  Hence,  when 
horrid  fcenes  of  cruelty  are  reprefented  in  pictures,  we 
wifh  to  difbelieve  their  exiftence,  and  voluntarily  exert 
ourfelves  to  efcape  from  the  deception  :  whereas  the  bit- 
ter cup  of  true  Tragedy  is  mingled  with  fome  fweet  con- 
folatory  drops,  which  endear  our  tears,  and  we  continue 
to  contemplate  the  interefting  delufion  with  a  delight 
which  is  not  eafy  to  explain. 

B.  Has  not  this  been  explained  by  Lucretius,  where 
he  defcribes  a  fhipwreck ;  and  fays,  the  Spectators  receive 
pleafure  from  feeling  themfelves  fafe  on  land  ?  and  by 
Akenfide,  in  his  beautiful  poem  on  the  Pleafures  of  Ima- 
gination, who  afcribes  it  to  our  finding  objects  for  the 
due  exertion  of  our  pafEons  ? 

P.  We  muft  not  confound  our  fenfations  at  the  con- 
templation of  real  mifery  with  thofe  which  we  experience 
at  the  fcenical  reprefentations  of  tragedy.  The  fpe£htors 
of  afliipwreck  may  be  attracted  by  the  dignity  and  novel- 
ty of  the  object ;  and  from  thefe  may  be  faid  to  receive 
pleafure:  but  not  from  the  diftrefsof  the  fufferers.  An 
ingenious  writer,  who  has  criticifed  this  dialogue  in  the 
Englifh  Review  for  Auguft,  1789,  adds,  that  one  great 
fource  of  our  pleafure  from  fcenical  diftrefs  arifes  from 
our,  at  the  fame  time,  generally  contemplating  one  of  the 
nobleft  objects  of  nature,  that  of  Virtue  triumphant  over 
every  difficulty  and  oppreiEon,  or  fupporting  its  votary 
under  every  fuffering  :  or,  where  this  does  not  occur,  that 
our  minds  are  relieved  by  the  juftice  of  fome  fignal  pu- 
nifliment  awaiting  the  delinquent.  But,  befides  this,  at 
the  exhibition  of  a  good  tragedy,  we  are  not  only  amufed 
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by  the  dignity,  and  novelty,  and  beauty,  of  the  objects 
before  us;  but,  if  any  diftrefsful  circumftances  occur  too 
forcible  for  our  fenfibility,  we  can  voluntarily  exert  our- 
felves,  and  recollect,  that  the  fcenery  is  not  real  :  and 
thus  not  only  the  pain,  which  we  had  received  from  the 
apparent  diftrefs,  is  leflened,  but  a  new  fource  of  plea- 
fure  is  opened  to  us,  fimilar  to  that  which  we  frequently 
have  felt  on  awakening  from  a  diftrefsful  dream ;  we  arc 
glad  that  it  is  not  true.  We  are  at  the  fame  time  unwil- 
ling toreltnquifh  thepleafure  which  we  receive  from  the 
other  interefting  circumftances  of  the  drama  ;  and  on  that 
account  quickly  permit  ourfelves  to  relapfe  into  the  delu- 
fion;  and  thus  alternately  believe  and  disbelieve,  almoil 
every  moment,  the  exiftence  of  the  objects  reprefented 
before  us. 

B.  Have  thofe  two  fovereigns  of  poetic  land,  HOMER 
and  SHAKESPEARE,  kept  their  works  entirely  free  from 
the  Horrid  ? or  even  yourfelf  in  your  third  Canto  ? 

P.  The  defcriptions  of  the  mangled  carcafles  of  the 
companions  of  UlyfTes,  in  the  cave  of  Polypheme,  is  in 
this  refpeft  certainly  objectionable,  as  is  well  obferved 
by  Scaliger.  And  in  the  play  of  Titus  Andronicus,  if 
that  was  written  by  Shakefpeare  (which  from  its  internal 
evidence  I  think  very  improbable),  there  are  many  hor- 
rid and  difguftful  circumftances.  The  following  Canto 
is  fubmitted  to  the  candour  of  the  critical  reader,  to  whofe 
opinions  J  (hall  fubmit  in  filencea 


THE 


LOVES 


OF        THE 


PLANTS 

CANTO     III. 


N  D  now  the  Goddefs  founds  her  fiver  fliell, 
And  {hakes  with  deeper  tones  the  inchanted  dell ; 
Pale,  round  her  grafly  throne,  bedew'd  with  tears, 
Flit  the  thin  forms  of  Sorrows,  and  of  Fears  ; 
Soft  Sighs  refponfive  whifper  to  the  chords,  5 

And  Indignations  half-unfheath  their  fwords. 

<c  Thrice  round  the  grave  CIRC  JEA  prints  her  tread, 
And  chaunts  the  numbers,  which  difturb  the  dead  ; 

Ctrcaa.  1.  7.  Enchanter's  Nightfhade.  Two  males,  one  female.  It 
was  much  celebrated  in  the  myfteries  of  witchcraft,  and  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  railing  the  devil,  as  its  name  imports.  It  grows  amid  the 
mouldeiing  bones  and  decayed  coffins  in  the  ruinous  vaults  of  Sleaford- 
church  in  Lincoln  (hire.  The  fuperftitious  ceremonies  or  hiftories  be- 
longing to  fome  vegetables  have  been  truly  ridiculous;  thus  the  Druids 
are  faid  to  have  cropped  the  Mifletoe  with  a  golden  axe  or  fickle ;  and 
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Shakes  o'er  the  holy  earth  her  fable  plume, 
Waves  her  dread  wand,  and  (hikes  the  echoing  tomb !   I O 
—Pale  (hoot  the  ftarsacrofs  the  troubled  night, 
The  timorous  moon  withholds  her  confcious  light ; 
Shrill  fcream  the  famiuYd  bats,  and  (hivering  owls, 
And  loud  and  long  the  dog  of  midnight  howls  !— 
— Then  yawns  the  burfting  ground  ! — two  imps  obfcene 
Rife  on  broad  wings,  and  hail  the  baleful  queen;         1 6 
Each  with  dire  grin  falutes  the  potent  wand, 
And  leads  the  forcerefs  with  his  footy  hand ; 
Onward  they  glide,  where  (beds  the  fickly  yew 
O'er  many  a  mouldering  bone  its  nightly  dew ;  2O 

The  ponderous  portals  of  the  church  unbar, 

Hoarfe  on  their  hinge  the  ponderous  portals  jar; 
As  through  the  coloured  glafs  the  moon- beam  falls, 
Huge  (hapelefs  fpe&res  quiver  on  the  walls ; 

the  Bryony,  or  Mandrake,  was  faid  to  utter  a  {cream  when  its  root  was 
drawn  from  the  ground ;  and  that  the  animal  which  drew  it  up  became 
difeafed  and  foon  died  :  on  which  account,  when  it  was  wanted  for  the 
purpofes  of  medicine,  it  was  ufual  to  loofen  and  remove  the  earth  about 
the  root,  and  then  to  tie  it  by  means  of  a  cord  to  a  dog's  tail,  who  was 
whipped  to  pull  it  up,  and  was  then  fuppofed  to  fuffer  for  the  impiety  of 
the  aclipn.  And  even  at  this  day  bits  of  dried  root  of  Peony  are  rub- 
bed fmooth,  and  flrung,  and  fold  under  the  name  of  Anodyne  neck- 
laces, and  tied  round  the  necks  of  children,  to  facilitate  the  growth  of 
their  teeth!  add  to  this,  that  in  Price's  Hiftory  of  Cornwall,  a  book 
publiftied  about  ten  years  ago,  the  Virga  Divinatoria,  or  Divining  Rod, 
has  a  decree  of  credit  given  to  it.  This  rod  is  of  hazel,  or  other  light 
wood,  and  held  horizontally  in  the  hand,  and  is  faid  to  bow  towards  the 
ore  whenever  the  Conjurer  walks  over  a  mine.  A  very  few  years  ago, 
in  Fiance,  and  even  in  England,  another  kind  of  divining  rod  has  been 
ufed  to  dilcover  fprings  of  water  in  a  fimilar  manner,  and  gained  fome 
credit.  And  in  the  very  laft  year,  there  were  many  in  France,  and 
fome  in  England,  who  underwent  an  enchantment  without  any  divining 
rod  at  all,  and  believed  themfelves  to  be  affected  by  an  invifible  agent, 
which  the  Enchanter  called  Animal  Magnetifm ! 


Low  murmurs  creep  along  the  hollow  ground,  25 

And  to  each  ftep  the  pealing  ailes  refound; 

By  glimmering  lamps,  protecting  faints  among, 

The  {brines  all  tremble  as  they  pafs  along, 

O'er  the  ftill  choir  with  hideous  laugh  they  move, 

(Fiends  yell  below,  and  angels  weep  above  !)  30 

Their  impious  march  to  God's  high  altar  bend, 

With  feet  impure  the  facred  fteps  afcend  ; 

With  wine  unblefs'd  the  holy  chalice  ftain, 

AfTume  the  mitre,  and  the  cope  profane; 

To  heaven  their  eyes  in  mock  devotion  throw,  35 

And  to  the  crofs  with  horrid  mummery  bow ; 

Adjure  by  mimic  rites  the  powers  above, 

And  plight  alternate  their  Satanic  love. 

Avaunt,  ye  Vulgar  !  from  her  facred  groves 
With  maniac  ftep  the  Pythian  LAURA  moves  ;  40 

Full  of  the  God  her  labouring  bofom  fighs, 
Foam  on  her  lips,  and  fury  in  her  eyes, 

Laura.  1.  40.  Prunus.  Lauro-cerafus.  Twenty  males,  one  female. 
The  Pythian  prieftefs  isfuppofed  to  have  been  made  drunk  with  infufion 
of  laurel-leaves  when  (he  delivered  her  oracles.  The  intoxication  or  in- 
fpiration  is  finely  defcribed  by  Virgil.  JEn.  L.  vi.  The  diftilled  water 
from  laurel-leaves  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  fudden  poifon  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  in  this  country.  1  have  feen  about  two  fpoonfuls  of  it  deftroy 
a  large  pointer  dog  in  lefs  than  ten  minutes.  In  a  frnaller  dofe  it  is  faid 
to  produce  intoxication  :  on  this  account  there  is  reafon  to  believe  it 
acts  in  the  fame  manner  as  opium  and  vinous  fpirit ;  but  that  the  dofe  is 
riot  fb  well  afcertained.  See  note  on  Tremella.  It  is  ufed  in  the  Ra- 
tafie  of  the  diftillers,  by  which  fome  dram-drinkers  have  been  fuddenly 
killed.  One  pint  of  water,  diftilled  from  fourteen  pounds  of  black 
cherry  ftones  bruifcd,  has  the  fame  deleterious  cffctl,  deftroying  as  fud- 
denly as  laurel-water.  It  is  probable  Apricot-kernels,  Peach-leaves, 
Walnut-leaves,  and  whatever  poflefles  the  kernel-flavour,  may  have 
£milar  qualities. 
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itrong  writhe  her  limbs,  her  wild  difhevell'd  hair 

[tarts  from  her  laurel-wreath,  and  fwims  in  air.  — 

/Vhile  twenty  Priefts  the  gorgeous  fhrine  furround        45 

^in&ur'd  with  ephods,  and  with  garlands  crown'd, 

Contending  hofts  and  trembling  nations  wait 

Hie  firm  immutable  behefts  of  Fate  ; 

—She  fpeaks  in  thunder  from  her  golden  throne 

words  unwilFd)  and  wifdom  not  her  own.  50 


So  on  his  NIGHTMARE  through  the  evening  fog 
?lits  the  fquab  Fiend  o'er  fen,  and  lake,  and  bog  ; 
seeks  fome  love-wilder'd  Maid  with  deep  opprefs'd, 
flights,  and  grinning  fits  upon  her  breaft. 
—Such  as  of  late  amid  the  murky  fky  55 

Was  mark'd  by  FUSELI'S  poetic  eye  ; 
Whofe  daring  tints,  with  SHAKESPEARE'S  happieft  grace, 
3ave  to  the  airy  phantom  form  and  place.— 
Back  o'er  her  pillow  finks  her  blufhing  head, 
fter  fnow-white  limbs  hang  helplefs  from  the  bed  ;       60 
While  with  quick  fighs,  and  fuffbcative  breath, 
Her  interrupted  heart-pulfe  fwims  in  death. 
—  Then  fhrieks  of  captured  towns,  and  widows'  tears, 
Pale  lovers  ftretch'd  upon  their  blood-ftain'd  biers, 
The  headlong  precipice  that  thwarts  her  flight,  65 

The  ttacklefs  defer  t,  the  cold  ftarlefs  night, 
And  ftern-eye'd  Murderer  with  his  knife  behind, 
[n  dread  fucceffion  agonize  her  mind. 
O'er  her  fair  limbs  convulfive  tremors  fleet, 
Start  in  her  hands,  and  ftruggle  in  her  feet  ;  70 

In  vain  to  fcream  with  quivering  lips  (he  tries, 
And  ftrains  in  palfy'd  lids  her  tremulous  eyesj 


(    8o    ) 

In  vain  fhe  wills  to  run,  fly,  fwim,  walk,  creep ; 

The  WILL  prefides  not  in  the  bower  of  SLEEP. 

On  her  fair  bofom  fits  the  Demon-Ape  75 

Ere&,  and  balances  his  bloated  (hape; 

Rolls  in  their  marble  orbs  his  Gorgon-eyes, 

-And  drinks  with  leathern  ears  her  tender  cries. 

The  Will '  frefides  not.  1.  74.  Sleep  confifts  in  the  abolition  of  all  volun- 
tary power,  both  over  our  mufcular  motions  and  our  ideas ;  for  we  nei» 
ther  walk  nor  reafon  in  fleep.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  many  of  our 
mufcular  motions,  and  many  of  our  ideas,  continue  to  be  excited  into 
action  in  cenfequence  of  internal  irritations  and  of  internal  fenfations; 
for  the  heart  and  arteries  continue  to  beat,  and  we  experience  variety 
of  paflions,  and  even  hunger  and  thirfl  in  our  dreams.  Hence  I  con- 
clude, that  our  nerves  of  fenfc  are  not  torpid  or  inert  during  fleep ;  but 
that  they  are  only  precluded  from  the  perception  of  external  objedls,  by 
their  external  organs  being  rendered  unfit  to  tranfmit  to  them  the  ap- 
pulfes  of  external  bodies,  during  the  fufpenfion  of  the  power  of  voli- 
tion ;  thus  the  eye-lids  are  clofed  in  fleep,  and  I  fuppofe  the  tympanum 
of  the  ear  is  not  ftretched,  becaufe  they  are  deprived  of  the  voluntary 
exertions  of  the  mufcles  appropriated  to  thefepurpofes;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable fomething  fimilar  happens  to  the  external  apparatus  of  our  other 
organs  of  fenfe,  which  may  render  them  unfit  for  their  office  of  percep- 
tion during  fleep  :  for  milk  put  into  the  mouths  of  fleeping  babes  occa- 
lions  them  to  fwallow  and  fuck;  and,  if  the  eye-lid  is  a  little  opened  in 
the  day-light  by  the  exertions  of  ditturbed  fleep,  the  perfon  dreams  of 
bting  much  dazzled.  See  firft  Interlude. 

When  there  arifes  in  fleep  a  painful  defire  to  exert  the  voluntary  mo- 
tions, it  is  called  the  Nightmare  or  Incubus.  When  the  fleep  becomes 
fo  imperfect  that  fbme  mufcular  motions  obey  this  exertion  of  defire, 
people  have  walked  about,  and  even  performed  fbme  domeftic  offices  in 
fleep;  one  of  thefe  fleep  walkers  I  have  frequently  feen:  once  fhe  fmelt 
of  a  tube-rofe,  and  fung,  and  drank  a  di(h  of  tea  in  this  ftate;  her 
awaking  was  always  attended  with  prodigious  furpiize,  and  even  fear; 
this  difeafe  had  daily  periods,  and  feemed  to  be  of  the  epileptic  kind. 


Arm'd  with  her  ivory  beak,  and  talon-hands, 
Defcending  PICA  dives  into  the  fands  ;  80 

Chamber'd  in  earth  with  cold  oblivion  lies  ; 
Nor  heeds,  ye  Suitor-train^  your  amorous  fighs  ; 
Erewhile  with  renovated  beauty  blooms, 
Mounts  into  air,  and  moves  her  leafy-plumes. 
Where  HAMPS  and  MANIFOLD,  their  cliffs  among,  85 
Each  in  his  flinty  channel  winds  along  ; 
With  lucid  lines  the  dufky  Moor  divides, 
Hurrying  to  intermix  the  fifter  tides. 
Where  Hill  their  filver-bofom'd  Nymphs  abhor 
The  blood  fmear'd  manfion  of  gigantic  THOR,  —         90 
G 


Indies.  1.  80.  Indian  Fig-tree.  Of  the  clafs  Polygamy.  This 
large  tree  rifes  with  oppofite  branches  on  all  fides,  with  long  egged 
leaves;  each  branch  emirs  a  (lender  flexile  depending  appendage  from 
its  fummit  like  a  cord,  which  roots  into  the  earth  and  rifes  again.  Sloan, 
Hift.  of  Jamaica.  Lin.  Spec.  Plant.  See  Capri-fkus. 

Gigantic  Tbor.  1.  90.  Near  the  village  of  Wetton,  a  mile  or  two  above 
Dove-Dale,  near  Afhburn  in  Derbyshire,  there  is  a  fpacious  cavern 
about  the  middle  of  the  afcent  of  the  mountain,  which  Mill  retains  the 
Name  of  Thor's  houfe  ;  below  is  an  extenfive  and  romantic  common, 
where  the  rivers  Hamps  and  Manifold  fink  into  the  earth,  and  rife  again 
in  Ham  gardens,  the  feat  of  John  Port,  Efq.  about  three  milts  below. 
Where  thefe  rivers  rife  again  there  are  impieffions  refembling  Fifh, 
which  appear  to  be  of  Jafper  bedded  in  Limeftone,  Calcareous  Spars, 
?hells  converted  into  a  kind  of  Agate,  corallines  in  Marble,  ores  of 
Lead,  Copper,  and  Zinc,  and  many  ftrata  of  Flint,  or  Chert,  and  of 
Toadftone,  or  Lava,  abound  in  this  part  of  the  countiy.  The  Druids 
arefaidto  have  offered  human  facrifices  inclofed  in  wicker  idols  toThor, 
Thurfday  had  its  name  from  this  Deity. 

The  broken  appearance  of  thefurface  of  many  parts  of  this  country- 

,  with  the  Swallows,  as  they  are  called,  or  bafons  on  fume  of  the  moun- 

tains, like  volcanic  Craters,  where  the  rain-water  finks  into  the  earth  ; 

and  the  numerous  large  ftones,  which  feem  to  have  been  thrown  over 

the  land  by  volcanic  explofons  ;  as  vfdi  as  the  great  maflbs  of  Toad- 


(       82      ) 

-— Erft,  fires  volcanic  in  the  marble  womb 

Of  cloud  wrapped  WETTON  raifed  the  mafTy  dome  ; 

Rocks  rear'd  on  rocks  in  huge  disjointed  piles 

Form  the  tall  turrets,  and  the  Lengthen'd  ailes  ; 

Broad  ponderous  piers  fuOain  the  roof,  and  wide          95 

Branch  the  vaft  rain-bow  ribs  from  fide  to  fide. 

While  from  above  defcends  in  milky  ftreams 

One  fcanty  pencil  of  illufive  beams, 

Sufpended  crags  and  gaping  gulphs  illumes, 

And  gilds  the  horrors  of  the  deepen'd  glooms.  100 

Here  oft  the  Naiads,  as  they  chanced  to  play 

Near  the  dread  Fane  on  THOR'S  returning  day, 

Saw  from  red  altars  ftreams  of  guiltlefs  blood 

Stain  their  green  reed-beds,  and  pollute  their  flood  ; 

Heard  dying  babes  in  wicker  prifons  wail,  105 

And  (hrieks  of  matrons  thrill  the  affrighted  Gale; 

While  the  dark  caves  infernal  Echoes  mock, 

And  Fiends  triumphant  fhout  from  every  rock ! 

• — So  ftill  the  Nymphs  emerging  lift  in  air 

Their  fnow- white  fhoulders  and  their  azure  hair;      1 10 

Sail  with  fweet  grace  the  dimpling  ftreams  along, 

Liftening  the  Shepherd's  or  the  Miner's  fong  ; 

But,  when  afar  they  view  the  giant-cave, 

On  timorous  fins  they  circle  on  the  wave, 

ftone  or  Lava;  evince  the  exigence  of  violent  earthquakes  at  fome  early 
period  of  the  world.  At  this  time  the  channels  of  thefe  fubterraneous 
rivers  feem  to  have  been  formed,  when  a  long  traft  of  rocks  were  raifed 
by  the  fea  flowing  in  upon  the  central  fires,  and  thus  producing  an  irre- 
Mible  explofion  of  fteam  ;  and  when  thefe  rocks  again  fabfided,  their 
parts  did  not  exactly  correfpond,  but  left  a  long  cavity  arched  over  in 
this  operation  of  nature.  The  cavities  a'  Caftleton  and  Buxton  in 
Derbyftnre  feem  to  have  had  a  fimilar  origin,  as  well  as  this  cavern 
termed  Thor's  houfe.  See  Mr,  Whitehurft's  and  Dr.  Hutton's  Theories 
Of  the  Earth, 


V 
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With  ftreaming  eyes  and  throbbing  hearts  recoil,       1 15 
Plunge  their  fair  forms,  and  live  beneath  the  foil.— 
Clofed  round  their  heads  relu&ant  eddies  fink, 
And  wider  rings  fucceffive  dafh  the  brink. — 
Fhree  thoufand  fteps  in  fparry  clefts  they  ftray, 
Dr  feek  through  fullen  mines  their  gloomy  way ;       UO 
Dn  beds  of  Lava  deep  in  coral  cells, 
Dr  figh  o'er  jafper  fifh,  and  agate  fhells. 
Fill,  where  famed  IL  AM  leads  his  boiling  floods     , 
Fhrough  flowery  meadows  and  impending  woods, 
Pleafed  with  light  fpring  they  leave  the  dreary  night,  125 
&nd  'mid  circumfluent  furges  rife  to  light ; 
Shake  their  bright  locks,  the  widening  vale  purfue, 
rheir  fea-green  mantles  fringed  with  pearly  dew; 
[n  playful  groups  by  towering  THORP  they  move, 
Bound  o'er  the  foaming  wears,  and  rufh  into  the  Dove.  1 30 

With  fierce  diftra&ed  eye  IMPATIINS  ftands, 
Swells  her  pale  cheeks,  and  brandifhes  her  hands, 
G   2 


Impatient.  1.  131.  Touch  me  not*  The  feed  veflel  confifts  of  one  cell 
vith  five  divifions;  each  of  thefe,  when  the  feed  is  ripe,  on  being  toncfa- 
d,  fuddenly  folds  itfelf  into  a  fpiral  form,  leaps  from  the  ftalk,  and  di£ 
icrfes  the  feeds  to  a  great  diftance  by  its  elafticity.  The  capfule  of  the 
cranium  and  the  beard  of  wild  oats  are  twifted  for  a  fimilar  purpofe, 
nd  diflodge  their  feeds  on  wet  days,  when  the  ground  is  beft  fitted  to 
bceive  them.  Hence  one  of  thefe,  with  its  adhering  capfule  or  beard 
ixed  on  a  (land,  ferves  the  purpofe  of  an  hygrometer,  t wifting  itfelf 
aore  or  lefs  according  to  the  moifture  of  the  air. 

i  The  awn  of  barley  is  furnifhed  with  ftLfT  points,  which,  like  the  teeth 
if  a  faw,  are  ail  turned  towards  the  point  of  it ;  as  this  long  awn  lies 
'pon  the  ground,  it  extends  itfelf  in  the  moid  air  of  night,  and  puflies 
ttwards  the  bailey  corn,  which  it  adheres  to;  in  the  day  it  fhortens  as 
t  dries ;  and  as  thefe  points  prevent  it  from  receding,  it  draws  up  its- 
ointcd  end ;  and  thus,  creeping  like  3  worm,  will  travel  many  feet 


With  rage  and  hate  the  aftonifh'd  groves  alarms, 

And  hurls  her  infants  from  her  frantic  arms. 

— So  when  MEDJEA  left  her  native  foil  135 

Unaw'd  by  danger,  unfubdued  by  toil ; 

Her  weeping  fire  and  beckoning  friends  withftood^ 

And  launched  enamour'd  on  the  boiling  flood ; 

One  ruddy  boy  her  gentle  lips  carefs'd, 

And  one  fair  girl  was  pillow'd  on  her  breaft  ;  140 

While  high  in  air  the  golden  treafure  burns, 

And  Love  and  Glory  guide  the  prow  by  turns. 

But,  when  Theflalia's  inaufpicious  plain 

Received  the  matron-heroine  from  the  mam ; 

While  horns  of  triumph  found,  and  altars  burn,          145 

And  (houting  nations  hail  their  Chief's  return  ^ 

Aghaft,  She  faw  new-deck'd  the  nuptial  bed, 

And  proud  CREUSA  to  the  temple  led  ; 

Saw  her  in  JASON'S  mercenary  arms 

Deride  her  virtues,  and  infult  her  charms  j  150 

Saw  her  dear  babes  from  fame  and  empire  torn, 

In  foreign  realms  deferted  and  forlorn ; 

Her  love  rejected,  and  her  vengeance  braved, 

By  Him  her  beauties  won,   her  virtues  faved. — 

from  the  parent  ftem.  That  very  ingenious  mechanic  Philofopher,  Mr. 
Edgeworth,  once  marie  on  this  principle  a  wooden  automaton  ;  its  back 
confifted  of  foft  Fir-wood,  about  an  inch  fquare,  and  four  feet  long, 
made  of  pieces  cut  the  crofs  way  in  refpeft  to  the  fibres  of  the  wood, 
and  glued  together  :  it  had  two  feet  before,  and  two  behind,  which  fup- 
pprted  the  back  horizontally  ;  but  were  placed  with  their  extremities, 
*hich  were  armed  with  (harp  points  of  iron,  tending  backwards.  Hence, 
in  mo:ft  weather,  the  back  lengthened,  and  the  two  foremoft  feet  were 
,-.ufi;ed  forwards  ;  in  dry  weather  the  hinder  feet  were  drawn  after,  as 
the  obliquity  of  the  points  of  the  feet  prevented  it  from  receding.  Ami 
r.hu*,  in  a  month  or  two,  it  walked  acrofs  the  room  which  it  inhabited. 
Might  not  this  machine  be  applied  as  an  Hygrometer  tofome  nnteoro* 
Jr-gical  puipofe  ? 


(    85    ) 

With  ftern  regard  fhe  eyed  the  traitor-  king,  155 

And  felt,  Ingratitude  !  thy  keeneft  ding  ; 

"  Nor  Heaven,"  She  cried,  "nor  Earth,  nor  Hell  can  hold 

«  A  Heart  abandon'd  to  the  thirft  of  Gold  !" 

Stamp'd  with  wild  foot,  and  (hook  her  horrent  brow, 

And  calFd  the  furies  from  their  dens  below.  160 

—Slow  out  of  earth,  before  the  feftive  crowds, 

On  wheels  of  fire,  amid  a  night  of  clouds, 

Drawn  by  fierce  fiends  arofe  a  magic  car, 

Received  the  Queen,  and  hovering  flamed  in  air.— 

As  with  raifed  hands  the  fuppliant  traitors  kneel         165 

And  fear  the  vengeance  they  deferve  to  feel, 

Thrice  with  parch'd  lips  her  guiltlefs  babes  (he  prefs'd, 

And  thrice  (he  clafp'd  them  to  her  tortur'd  bread  ; 

Awhile  with  white  uplifted  eyes  (he  ftood, 

Then  plung'dher  trembling  poniards  in  their  blood.   170 

ct  Go,  kifs  your  fire  !  go,  (hare  the  bridal  mirth  !" 

She  cry'd,  and  hurl'd  their  quivering  limbs  on  earth, 

Rebellowing  thunders  rock  the  marble  towers, 

And  red-tongued  lightnings  (hoot  their  arrowy  fhowers  ; 

Earth  yawns  !  —  the  cradling  ruin  finks  !  —  o'er  all       175 

Death  with  black  hands  extends  his  mighty  Pall  ; 

Their  mingling  gore  the  Fiends  of  Vengeance  quaff, 

And  Hell  receives  them  with  convul  five  laugh. 

Round  the  vex'd  ifles  where  fierce  tornados  roar, 
Or  tropic  breezes  footh  the  fultry  fhore  ;  1  80 

What  time  the  Eve  her  gauze  pellucid  fpreads 
O'er  the  dim  flowers,  and  veils  the  mi  fty  meads; 

1  Slow,  o'er  the  twilight  fands  or  leafy  walks, 

!  With  gloomy  dignity  DICTAMNA  ftalks  3 


.  184.     Fraxinella.     In  the   ftill  evenings  of  dry  feafons 
this  plant  emits  an  inflammable  air  or  gas,  and  flalheson  th.e  approach 


(     86    J 

In  fulphurous  eddies  round  the  weird  dame  185 

Plays  the  light  gas,  or  kindles  into  flame,, 
If  refts  the  traveller  his  weary  heads, 
Grim  MANCINELLA  haunts  the  mofly  bed, 

of  a  candle.    There  aie  inftances  of  human  creatures  who  have  taken 
fire  fpontaneoufly,  and  been  totally  confumed.     Phil.  Tranf. 

The  odours  of  many  flowers,  fo  delightful  to  our  fenfe  of  fmell,  as 
well  as  the  difagreeable  fcents  of  others,  are  owing  to  the  exhalation  of 
their  efiential  oils.  Thefe  eflential  oils  have  greater  or  lefs  volatility* 
and  are  all  inflammable;  many  of  them  are  poifonous  to  us,  as  thefe  of 
Laurel  and  Tobacco  ;  others  pofTefs  a  narcotic  quality,  as  is  evinced  by 
the  oil  of  cloves  inftantly  relieving  flight  tooth-achs ;  from  oil  of  cinna- 
mon relieving  the  hiccup ;  and  balfam  of  pcru  relieving  the  pain  of  fome 
ulcers.  They  are  all  deleterious  to  certain  infefts,  and  hence  their  ufe 
in  the  vegetable  economy  being  produced  in  flowers  or  leaves  to  protect 
them  from  the  depredations  of  their  voracious  enemies.  One  of  the 
eflential  oils,  that  of  turpentine,  is  recommended,  by  M.  de  Thofle, 
for  the  purpofe  of  destroying  infedls  which  infefl  both  vegetables  and 
animals.  Having  obferved  that  the  trees  were  attacked  by  multitudes  of 
fmallinfec"h  of  different  colours  (pucins  ou  pucerons),  which  injured  their 
young  branches,  he  deflro  >  ed  them  all  intirely  in  the  following  manner  s 
he  put  into  a  bowl  a  few  handfulsof  earth,  on  which  he  poured  a  fmall 
quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  ;  he  then  beat  the  whole  together  with  a 
fpatula,  pouring  on  it  Water  till  it  became  of  the  confidence  of  foup ; 
with  this  mixture  he  moirtened  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  both  the 
infects  and  their  eggs  were  deftroyed,  and  other  infects  kept  aloof  by  the 
fcent  of  the  turpentine.  He  adds,  that  he  destroyed  the  fleas  of  his 
puppies  by  once  bathing  them  in  warm  water  impregnated  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  Mem.  d'Agriculture,  An.  1787,  Trimeft.  Printemp.  p. 
109.  I  fprinkled  fome  oil  of  turpentine,  by  means  of  a  brufh,  on  foine 
branches  of  a  neflarine-tree,  which  was  covered  with  the  aphis;  but  it 
killed  both  the  infecls  and  the  branches:  a  folution  of  arfenic  much  di- 
luted did  the  fame.  The  /hops  of  medicine  are  fupplied  with  refins, 
balfams,  and  efiential  oils  ;  and  the  tar  and  pitch,  for  mechanical  pur- 
pofes,  are  produced  from  thefe  vegetable  fecretions. 

Mancinella.  \.  1 88.  Hyppomane.  With  the  milky  juice  of  this  tree 
theJndians  poifon  their  arrows;  the  dew-drops,  which  fall  from  it,  are 
fo  caudic  as  to  blifter  the  (kin,  and  produce  dangerous  ulcers;  whence 
many  have  found  their  death  by  fletping  under  its  {hade.  Variety  of 


Brews  her  black  hebenon,  and,  dealing  near, 

Pours  the  curft  venom  in  his  tortured  ear.  —  190 

Wide  o'er  the  mad'ning  throng  URTICA  flings 

Her  barbed  (hafts,  and  darts  her  poifon'd  ftingc. 

And  fell  LOBELIA'S  fuffocating  breath 

Loads  the  dank  pinion  of  the  gale  with  death. 

noxious  plants  abound  in  all  countries  ;  in  our  own  the  deadly  night- 
Ihade,  henbane,  hounds-tongue,  and  many  others,  are  feen  in  almoft 
every  high-road  untouched  by  animals.  Some  have  afked,  what  is  the 
ufe  of  fuch  abundance  of  poifons?  The  naufeous  or  pungent  juices  of 
fome  vegetables,  like  the  thorns  of  others,  are  given  them  for  their  de* 
fence  from  the  depredations  of  animals;  hence  the  thorny  plants  are  in. 
general  wholefome  and  agreeable  food  to  graminivorous  animals.  See 
note  on  Ilex.  The  flowers  or  petals  of  plants  are  perhaps  in  general 
more  acrid  than  their  leaves  ;  hence  they  are  much  feldomer  eaten  by  in- 
fects. Thisfeems  to  have  been  the  ufe  of  the  eflential  oil  in  the  vege- 
table economy,  as  obferved  above  in  the  notes  on  Diftamnus  and  on 
Ilex.  The  fragrance  of  plants  is  thus  a  part  of  their  defence.  Thefe 
pungent  or  naufeous  juices  of  vegetables  have  Supplied  the  fcience  of 
medicine  with  its  principal  materials,  fuch  as  purge,  vomit,  intoxicate, 


Urtica.  1.  191  .  Nettle.  The  fling  has  a  bag  at  its  bafe,  and  a  perfo- 
ration near  its  point,  exactly  like  the  flings  of  wafps  and  the  teeth  of 
adders;  Hook,  Microgr.  p.  142.  hthe  fluid  contained  in  this  bag,  and 
prefled  through  the  perforation  into  the  wound,  made  by  the  point,  a 
cauftic  eflential  oil,  or  a  concentrated  vegetable  acid  ?  The  vegetable 
poifons,  like  the  animal  ones,  produce  more  fudden  and  dangerous  ef- 
fects, when  inflillcd  into  a  wound,  than  when  taken  into  the  ftomach  ; 
whence  the  families  of  Marli  and  Pfilli,  in  ancient  Rome,  fucked  the 
poifon  without  injury  out  of  wounds  made  by  vipers,  and  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  indued  with  fupernatural  powers  for  this  purpofe.  By  the 
experiments  related  by  Beccaria,  it  appears  that  four  or  five  times  the 
quantity,  taken  by  the  mouth,  had  about  equal  effects  with  that  infufed 
into  a  wound.  The  male  floweisof  the  nettle  are  feparate  from  the  fe- 
male, and  the  anthers  are  feen  in  fair  weather  to  burtt  with  force,  and 
to  difchaige  a  dull,  which  hovers  about  the  plant  like  a  cloud. 

Lobelia.  1.  193.  Longiflora.  Grows  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  fpreads 
fuch  deletetious  exhalations  around  if,  that  an  oppreffion  of  the  breaA 


-•- 


(    90     ) 

Lo !  from  one  root,  the  envenom'd  foil  below. 

A  thoufand  vegetative  ferpents  grow ;  240 

In  (hining  rays  the  fcaly  monfter  fpreads 

O'er  ten  fquare  leagues  his  far-diverging  heads  ; 

Or  in  one  trunk  entwifts  his  tangled  form, 

Looks  o'er  the  clouds,  and  hifles  in  the  ftorm. 

Steep'd  in  fell  poifon,  as  his  fharp  teeth  part,  245 

A  thoufand  tongues  in  quick  vibration  dart; 

Snatch  the  proud  Eagle  towering  o'er  the  heath, 

Or  pounce  the  Lion,  as  he  ftalks  beneath; 

Or  ftrew,  as  marfhalPd  hofts  contend  in  vain, 

With  human  fkeletons  the  whiten'd  plain.  250 

— Chain'd  at  his  root  two  fcion-demons  dwell, 

Breathe  the  faint  hifs,  or  try  the  fhriller  yell ; 

Rife,  fluttering  in  the  air  on  callow  wings, 

And  aim  at  infeft-prey  their  little  flings. 

So  Time's  ftrong  arms  with  fweeping  fcythe  erafe       255 

Art's  cumbrous  works,  and  empires,  from  their  bafe  ; 

While  each  young  Hour  its  fickle  fine  employs, 

And  crops  the  fweet  buds  of  domeftic  joys  ! 

pared;  and,  to  gain  this,  the  condemned  criminals  are  fent  to  the  tree 
with  proper  direction  both  to  get  the  juice  and  to  fecure  themfelves 
from  the  malignant  exhalations  of  the  tree  ;  and  are  pardoned  if  they 
bring  back  a  certain  quantity  of  the  poifon.  But  by  the  regiflers  there 
kept,  not  one  in  four  are  faid  to  return.  Not  only  animals  of  all  kinds, 
both  quadrupeds,  fifh,  and  birds,  but  all  kinds  of  vegetables  alfo  are 
defboyed  by  the  effluvia  of  the  noxious  tree  ;  fo  that,  in  a  diftrift  of  iz 
or  14  miles  round  it,  the  face  of  the  earth  is  quite  barren  and  rocky, 
intermixed  only  with  the  fkektons  of  men  and  animals;  affording  a 
fcene  of  melancholy  beyond  what  poets  have  defcribed  or  painters  deli- 
neated. Two  younger  trees  of  its  own  fpecies  are  faid  to  grow  near  it. 
See  London  Magazine  for  1784,  or  1783.  Tranflated  from  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  poifon-tree  of  the  ifland  of  Java,  written  in  Dutch  by  N.  P, 
Foereh.  For  a  further  account  of  it,  fee  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  wot  fc. 


(    9'    ) 

With  blufhes  bright  as  morn  fair  ORCHIS  charms, 
And  lulls  her  infant  in  her  fondling  arms ;  260 

Orchis.  1.  259.  The  Orchis  mono  in  the  circumftance  of  the  parent- 
root  (hrivelling  up  and  dying,  as  the  young  one  increafes,  is  not  only 
analogous  to  other  tuberous  or  knobby  roots,  but  alfo  to  feme  bulbous 
roots,  as  the  tulip.  The  manner  of  the  produtfion  cf  herbaceous  plants 
from  their  various  perennial  roots,  feems  to  want  further  inveftigation, 
as  their  analogy  is  not  yet  clearly  eftaUiftied.  The  caudex,  or  tme  root, 
in  the  orchis  lies  above  the  knob  ;  and  from  this  part  the  fibrous  roots 
and  the  new  knob  are  produced.  In  the  tulip  the  caudex  lies  below  the 
bulb;  from  whence  proceed  the  fibrous  roots  and  the  new  bulbs;  and  I 
fufpeft  the  tulip-root,  after  it  has  flowered,  dies  like  the  orchis-root; 
for  the  (tern  of  the  laft  year's  tulip  lies  on  the  outfide,  and  not  in  the 
centre  of  the  new  bulb  ;  which  I  am  informed  does  not  happen  in  the 
three  or  four  firft  years  when  raifed  from  feed,  when  it  only  produces  a 
ftem,  and  (lender  leaves  without  flowering.  In  the  tulip-root,  diflec"red 
in  the  early  fpring,  juft  before  it  begins  to  fhoot,  a  perfect  flower  is  feen 
in  its  centre ;  and  between  the  firft  and  fecond  coat  the  large  next  year's 
bulb  is,  I  believe,  produced ;  between  the  fecond  and  third  coat,  and 
between  this  and  the  fourth  coat,  and  perhaps  further,  other  lefs  and 
lefs  bulbs  are  vifible,  all  adjoining  to  the  caudex  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mother  bulb;  and  which,  lam  told,  require  as  many  years  before  they 
will  flower,  as  the  number  of  the  coats  with  which  they  are  covered. 
This  annual  reproduction  of  the  tulip-root  induces  fome  florifts  to  believe 
that  tuJip-roots  never  die  natuially,  as  they  lofe  fo  few  of  them; 
whereas  the  hyacinth-roots,  I  am  informed,  will  not  laft  above  five  or 
(even  years  after  they  have  flowered. 

The  hyacinth-root  differs  from  the  tulip-root,  as  the  ftem  of  the  lad 
year's  flower  is  always  found  in  the  centre  of  the  root,  and  the  new  off- 
fets  arife  from'the  caudex  below  the  bulb,  but  not  beneath  any  of  the 
concentric  coatsofthe  root,  except  the  external  one  :  hence  Mr.  Earon, 
an  ingenious  florid  of  Derby,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  mo  ft  of  the 
obfervations  in  this  note,  concludes,  that  the  hyacinth-root  does  not  pe- 
rifli  annually  after  it  has  flowered  like  the  tulip.  Mr.  Eaton  gave  me  a 
tulip  root  which  had  been  fet  too  deep  in  the  earth,  and  the  caudex  had 
elongated  itfelf  near  an  inch,  and  the  new  bulb  was  formed  above  the 
old  one,  and  detached  from  it,  in  (lead  of  adhering  to  its  fide. 

The  caudex  of  the  ranunculus,  cultivated  by  the  fiorifts,  lies  above 
the  claw-like  root ;  in  this  the  old  root  or  claws  die  annually,  like  the 
tulip  or  orchis,  and  the  new  claws,  which  are  fccn  above  the  old  ones; 


Soft  plays  Affeflion  round  her  boforn's  throne, 

And  guards  his  life,  forgetful  of  her  own. 

So  wings  the  wounded  deer  her  headlong  flight, 

Pierced  by  fome  ambufti'd  archer  of  the  night, 

Shoots  to  the  woodlands  with  her  bounding  fawn,         265 

And  drops  of  blood  bedew  the  confcious  lawn  ; 

There  hid  in  (hades  {he  fhuns  the  cheerful  day, 

Hangs  o'er  her  young,  and  weeps  her  life  away. 

So  flood  Eliza  on  the  wood-crown'd  height, 
O'er  Minden's  plain,  fpe&atrefs  of  the  fight,  270 

Sought  with  bold  eye  amid  the  bloody  ftrife 
Her  dearer  felf,  the  partner  of  her  life  ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  ruftiing  hoft  purfued, 
And  view'd  his  banner,  or  believed  (he  view'd. 
Pleafed  with  the  diftant  roar,  with  quicker  tread         275 
Faft  by  his  hand  one  lifping  boy  (he  led; 
And  one  fair  girl  amid  the  loud  alarm 
Slept  on  her  kerchief,  cradled  by  her  arm  ; 
While  round  her  brows  bright  beams  of  Honour  dart, 
And  Love's  warm  eddies  circle  round  her  heart.        280 
—  Near  and  more  near  the  intrepid  Beauty  prefs'd. 
Saw  through  the  driving  fmoke  his  dancing  creft, 
Saw  on  his  helm,  her  verging  hands  inwove, 
Bright  ftars  of  gold,  and  myftic  knots  of  love ; 

draw  down  the  caudex  lower  into  the  catth.  The  fame  isfaid  to  hap- 
pen to  Scabiofa,  or  Devil's  bit,  and  Ibme  other  plants,  as  valerian  and 
greater  plantain ;  the  new  fibrous  root  rifing  round  the  caudex  above  the 
old  ones,  the  inferior  end  of  the  root  becomes  (lumped,  as  if  cut  off,  af- 
ter the  old  fibres  are  decayed,  and  the  caudex  is  drawn  down  into  the 
eaith  by  thefe  new  roots.  Sos  Arum  and  Tulipa. 


(    93    ) 

Heard  the  exulting  ftiout,  tc  they  run  !  they  run  !'* 

"  Great  GOD  !"  (he  cried,  "He's  fafe  !  the  battle's  won!" 

—A  ball  now  hifTes  through  the  airy  tides,  285 

(Some  Fury  wing'd  it,  and  fome  Demon  guides  !) 

Parts  the  fine  locks,  her  graceful  head  that  deck, 

Wounds  her  fair  ear,  and  finks  into  her  neck ; 

The  red  ftream,  ifTuing  from  her  azure  veins, 

Dyes  her  white  veil,  her  ivory  bofom  ftains.—  290 

— "  Ah  me!"  (he  cried,  and,  finking  on  the  ground, 

Kifs'd  her  dear  babes,  regardlefs  of  the  wound  ; 

u  Oh,  ceafe  not  yet  to  beat,  thou  Vital  Urn  ! 

"  Wait,  gufhing  Life,  oh,  wait  my  Love's  return  — 

"  H oar fe  barks  the  wolf,  the  vulture  fcreams  from  far ! — 

<c  The  angel,  Pity,  ftiuns  the  walks  of  war  !— -         296 

"  Oh,  fpare  ye  War-hounds,  fpare  their  tender  age  !  — 

<c  On  me,  on  me,"  (he  cried,  u  exhauft  your  rage  !"•— 

Then  with  weak  arms  her  weeping  babes  carefs'd, 

And  fighing  hid  them  in  her  blood-ftrainM  veft.         300 

From  tent  to  tent  the  impatient  warrior  flies, 
Fear  in  his  heart,  and  frenzy  in  his  eyes  ; 
Eliza's  name  along  the  camp  he  calls, 
Eliza  echoes  through  the  canvas  walls ; 
Quick  through  the  murmuring  gloom  his  footfteps  tread, 
O'er  groaning  heaps,  the  dying  and  the  dead,  306 

Vault  o'er  the  plain,  and  in  the  tangled  wood, 
Lo  !  dead  Eliza  weltering  in  her  blood  !-— 
—Soon  hears  his  liftening  fon  the  welcome  founds,' 
With  open  arms  and  fparkling  eyes  he  bounds  :— -       310 
"  Speak  low,"  he  cries,  and  gives  his  little  hand, 
<e  Eliza  fleeps  upon  the  dew-cold  fand  ; 
"  Poor  weeping  Babe  with  bloody  fingers  prefs'd, 
"  And  tried  with  pouting  lips  her  milklefs  breaft  5 


(    94    ) 

"  Alas  !  we  both  with  cold  and  hunger  quake—       315 

"  Why  do  you  weep  ?— Mama  will  foon  awake." 

— "  She'll  wake  no  more  !"  the  hopelefs  mourner  cried, 

Upturn'd  his  eyes,  and  clafp'd  his  hands,  and  figh'd  j 

Stretched  on  the  ground  awhile  entranced  he  lay, 

And  prefs'd  warm  kifles  on  the  lifelefs  clay  ;  320 

And  then  upfprung  with  wild  convulfive  Hart, 

And  all  the  Father  kindled  in  his  heart ; 

"  Oh,  heavens  !"  he  cried,  "  my  firft  rafh  vow  forgive  ! 

"  Thefe  bind  to  earth,  for  thefe  1  pray  to  live  !" — 

Round  his  chill  babes  he  wrapp'd  his  crimfon  veft,     325 

And  clafp'd  them  fobbing  to  his  aching  breaft. 

Tiuo  Harlot-Nymphs,  the  fair  CUSCUTAS,  pleafe 
With  laboured  negligence,  and  ftudied  cafe  5 

Cuftuta.  1.  327.  Dodder.  Four  males,  two  females.  This  parafite 
plant  (the  feed  fplitting  without  cotyledons),  protrudes  a  fpiral  body, 
and  not  endeavouring  to  root  itfelf  in  the  earth  afcends  the  vegetables 
in  its  vicinity,  fpirally  W.  S.  E.  or  contrary  to  the  movement  of  the 
fun ;  and  abforbs  its  nourishment  by  veflels  apparently  inferted  into  its 
Supporters.  It  bears  no  leaves  except  hete  and  there  a  fcale,  very 
fmall,  membranous,  and  clofe  under  the  branch.  Lin.  Spec.  Plant,  edit, 
a  Reichard.  Vol.  1.  p.  352.  The  Rev.  T.  Martyn,  in  his  elegant  let- 
ters on  botany,  adds,  that,  not  content  with  fupport,  where  it  lays 
hold,  there  it  draws  its  nourilhment;  and  at  length,  in  gratitude  for  all 
this,  ftrangles  its  entertainer.  Let.  xv.  A  conteft  for  air  and  light 
obtains  throughout  the  whole  vegetable  world ;  fhrubs  rife  above  herbs  j 
and,  by  precluding  the  air  and  light  from  them,  injure  or  deftroy  them  ; 
trees  fuffbcate  or  incommode  fhrubs ;  the  parafite  climbling  plants,  as 
Ivy,  Clematis,  incommode  the  taller  trees;  and  other  parafites,  which 
exift  without  having  roots  on  the  ground,  as  Mifletoe,  Tillandfia,  Epi- 
dendium,  and  themofTesand  fungufes,  incommode  them  all. 

Some  of  the  plants  with  voluble  (lems  afcend  other  plants  fpirally 
eart-fouth-weft,  as  Humulus,  Hop,  Lonicera,  Honey-fuckle,  Tamus, 
black  Bryony,  Helxine.  Others  turn  their  fpiral  ftems  weft-fouth-eaft, 
as  Convolvulus,  Corn-bind,  Phafeolus,  Kidney-bean,  Bafella,  Cynan- 
che,  Euphorbia,  Eupatorium.  The  proximate  or  final  caufes  of  thii 


(    95     ) 

In  the  meek  garb  of  modeft  worth  difguifed, 
The  eye  averted,  and  the  fmile  chaftifed, 
With  fly  approach  they  fpread  their  dangerous  charms. 
And  round  their  vi&im  wind  their  wiry  arms. 
So  by  Scamander  when  LAOCOON  flood, 
Where  Troy's  proud  turrets  glitter'd  in  the  flood, 
Raifed  high  his  arms,  and  with  prophetic  call  335 

To  fhrinking  realms  announced  her  fatal  fall ; 
Whirl'd  his  fierce  fpear  with  more  than  mortal  force, 
And  pierced  the  thick  ribs  of  the  echoing  horfe  ; 
Two  Serpent-forms  imcumbenton  the  main, 
Laming  the  white  waves  with  redundant  train,  340 

Arch'd  their  blue  necks,  and  {hook  their  towering  crefts, 
And  plough'd  their  foamy  way  with  fpeckled  breafts; 
Then  darting  fierce  amid  the  affrighted  throngs, 
RoliM  their  red  eyes,  and  fbot  their  forked  tongues.—- 
—Two  daring  Youths  to  guard  the  hoary  fire  345 

Thwart  their  dread  progrefs,  and  provoke  their  ire. 
Round  fire  and  fons  the  fcaly  monfters  roll'd, 
Ring  above  ring,  in  many  a  tangled  fold, 

difference  have  not  been  inveftigated.  Other  plants  are  fuinifhed  with 
tendrils  for  the  purpofe  of  climbing  :  if  the  tendril  meets  with  nothing 
to  lay  hold  of  in  its  firft  revolution,  it  makes  another  revolution  ;  and 
foon  till  it  wraps  itfelf  quite  up  like  acork-fcrew;  hence,  to  a  carelefs 
obftrver,  it  appears  to  move  gradually  backwards  and  forwards,  being 
leen  fometimes  pointing  call  ward  and  fometimes  weftward.  One  of  the 
Indian  grafies,  Panicum  arborefcens,  whofe  ftem  is  no  thicker  than  a 
goofe-quill,  rifes  as  high  as  the  tailed  trees  in  this  conteft  for  light  and 
air.  Spec.  Plant,  a  Reichard,  Vol.  I.  p.  161.  The  tops  of  many  climb- 
ing plants  are  tender  from  their  quick  growth  ;  and,  when  deprived  of 
their  acrimony  b>-  boiling,  are  an  agreeable  article  of  food.  The  Hop- 
tops  are  in  common  ufe.  I  have  eaten  the  tops  of  white  Bryony,  Bry- 
onia  alba,  and  found  them  nearly  as  grateful  as  Afparagus,  and  think 
this  plant  might  be  profitably  cultivated  as  an  early  garden-vegetable. 
The  Tamus  (called  black  Bryony),  was  Icfs  agreeable  to  the  tafte  when 
boiled,  See  Galanthus. 


(    98     ) 

And,  bending  low  to  earth,  with  pious  hands 

Inhumes  her  dear  Departed  in  the  fands. 

"  Sweet  Nurfling  !  withering  in  thy  tender  hour, 

"  Oh,  fleep,"  She  cries,  "  and  rife  a  fairer  flower  !" 

•—So  when  the  Plague  o'er  London's  gafping  crowds  385 

Shook  her  dank  wing,  and  fteer'd  her  murky  clouds ; 

When  o'er  the  friendlefs  bier  no  rites  were  read, 

No  (Jirge  flow-chanted,  and  no  pall  out-fpread ; 

While  Death  and  Night  piled  up  the  aaked  throng, 

And  Silence  drove  their  ebon  cars  along ;  3  9® 

Six  lovely  daughters,  and  their  father,  fwept 

To  the  throng'd  grave  CLEONE  faw,  and  wept ; 

Her  tender  mind,  with  meek  Religion  fraught, 

Drank  all-refigned  Affliction's  bitter  draught; 

Alive  and  liftening  to  the  whtfper'd  groan  395 

Of  others'  woes,  unconfcious  of  her  own  ! — 

One  fmiling  boy,  her  laft  fweet  hope,  fhe  warms 

Hufhed  on  herbofom,  circled  in  her  arms, — 

Daughter  of  woe  !   ere  morn,  in  vain  carefs'd, 

Clung  the  cold  Babe  upon  thy  milklefs  breaft,  400 

With  feeble  cries  thy  laft  fad  aid  required, 

Stretch'd  its  ftifF  limbs,  and  on  thy  lap  expired  !— 

— Long  with  wide  eye-lids  on  her  Child  fhe  gazed, 

And  long  to  heaven  their  tearlefs  orbs  fhe  raifed ; 

eaith;  which,  however,  in  this  plant  may  be  only  an  attempt  to  con- 
ceal its  feeds  from  the  ravages  of  the  birds;  for  there  is  another  trefoil, 
the  trifolium  globofum,  or  globular  wholly-headed  trefoil,  which  has  a 
curious  manner  of  concealing  its  feeds ;  the  lower  florets  only  have  corols 
and  are  fertile ;  the  upper  ones  wither  into  a  kind  of  wool,  and,  form- 
ing a  head,  completely  conceal  the  fertile  calyxes,  Lin.  Spec.  Plant,  a 
Reichard. 


f    99     ) 

Then  with  quick  foot  and  throbbing  heart  flic  found  405 

Where  Chartreufe  open'd  deep  his  holy  ground  ; 

Bore  his  laft  treafure  through  the  midnight  gloom, 

And  kneeling  dropp'd  it  in  the  mighty  tomb  ; 

"  I  follow  next !"  the  frantic  mourner  faid, 

And  living  plunged  amid  the  fettering  dead.  410 

Where  vaft  Ontario  rolls  his  brinelefs  tides, 
And  feeds  the  tracklefs  forefts  on  his  fides, 
Fair  CASSIA  trembling  hears  the  howling  woods, 

And  trufts  her  tawny  children  to  the  floods. 

H  2 

Where  Ckirtreufc.  1.  406.  During  the  plague  in  London,  1665,  one 
pit  to  receive  the  dead  was  dug  in  the  Charter-houfe,  40  feet  long,  16 
feet  wide,  and  about  ^o  feet  deep;  and  in  two  weeks  received  n  14  bo- 
dies. During  this  dreadful  calamity  there  were  inftances  of  mothers 
cariying  their  own  children  to  thofe  public  graves,  and  of  people  deliri- 
ous, or  in  defpair  from  the  lofs  of  their  friend1?,  who  thiew  themfelves 
alive  into  thefe  pits.  Journal  of  the  Plague-year  in  1665,  printed  for 
E.  Nutr,  Royal-Exchange. 

Rolls  bis  brmeltfs  tide.  1.  41 1.  Some  philofophers  have  believed  that 
the  continent  of  America  wps  not  raifed  out  of  the  great  ocean  at  fo 
early  a  period  of  time  as  the  other  continents.  One  reafon  for  this  opir 
nion  was,  becaufe  the  gteat  lakes,  perhaps  nearly  as  large  as  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  confift  of  frefh  water.  And  as  the  fea-falt  feems  to  have 
its  origin  from  the  deftruclion  of  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  wafhed 
down  by  tains,  and  carried  by  rivers  into  lakes  or  Teas;  it  would  feem 
that  this  fource  of  fea-falt  had  not  fo  long  exifted  in  that  country. 
There  is,  however,  a  more  iatisfaclory  way  of  explaining  this  circum- 
flance;  which  is,  that  the  Amtrican  lakes  lie  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  are  hence  perpetually  defalited  by  the  rivers  which  run 
through  them ;  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  Mediterranean,  into 
which  a  current  from  the  main  ocean  perpetually  pafies. 

CY^KZ.  1. 41 3.  Ten  males,  one  female.  The  feeds  are  black,  the  fta- 
mens  gold-colour.  This  is  one  of  the  American  fruits,  which  are  an- 
nually  thrown  on  the  coatls  of  Norway  ;  and  are  fiequently  in  fo  recent 
a  ftate  as  to  vegetate,  when  properly  taken  care  of,  the  fruit  of  the  ana- 
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Cin£tured  with  gold  while  ten  fond  brothers  ftand,     415 
And  guard  the  beauty  on  her  native  landy 

cardium,  cafhew-nut;  of  cucurbita  lagenaria,  bottlegourd;  of  the  mi- 
mofa  ftandens,  cocoons ;  of  the  pifcidia  erylhrma,  Idgwood-tiee ; 
and  cocoa-nuts  are  enum-erated  by  Dr.  Tonning  (Amoen.  Acad.  149.) 
amongft  thefe  emigrant  feeds.  The  fact  is  truly  wonderful,  and  cannot 
be  accounted  for  but  by  the  exigence  of  under  currents  in  the  depths  of 
the  ocean ;  or  from  vortexes  of  water  parting  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther through  caverns  of  the  earth. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  has  given  an  account  of  four  kinds  of  feeds,  which 
are  frequently  thrown  by  the  fea  upon  the  coafh  of  the  ifTands  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland.  Phih  Tranf.  abridged,  Vol.  III.  540. 
which  feeds  are  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  feem  to  be  brought  thi- 
ther by  the  gulf-ftream  deferibed  below.  One  of  thefe  is  called,  by- 
Sir  H.  Sloane,  Phafeolus  maxirrms  perennis,  which  is  often  alfo  throw* 
on  the  coaft  of  Kerry  in  Ireland ;  another  is  called,  in  Jamaica,  Horfe- 
eye-bean  ;  and  a  third  is  called  Niker  in  Jamaica.  He  adds,  that  the 
JLenticula  marina,  or  Sargoflb,  grows  on  the  rocks  about  Jamaica,  is 
carried  by  the  winds  and  current  towards  the  coaft  of  Florida,  and  thence 
into  the  North-American  ocean,  where  it  lies  very  thick  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea. 

Thus  a  rapid  current  pafles  from  the  gaff  of  Florida  to  the  N.  E, 
ak>ng  the  coaft  of  North-America?  known  to  feamen  by  the  name  of  the 
GULF-STREAM.  A  chart  of  this  was  published  by  Dr.  Franklin  m 
1768,  from  the  information  principally  of  Capt.  Folger.  This  was  con- 
firmed by  the  ingenious  experiments  of  Dr.  Blagden,  publifhed  in  1781, 
who  found  that  the  water  of  the  Gulph-ftream  was  from  fix  to  eleven 
degrees  warmer  than  the  water  of  the  fea  through  which  it  ran  j  which 
jnuft  have  been  occafioned  by  its  being  brought  from  a  hotter  climate. 
He  afcribes  the  origin  of  this  current  to  the  power  of  the  trade-winds, 
which,  blowing  always  in  the  fame  direction,  cany  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean  to  the  weftward,  till  they  are  flopped  by  the  oppofing 
continent  on  the  weft  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  are  thus  accumulated 
there,  and  ran  down  the  Gulf  of  Florida.  Philof.  Tranf.  V*  71.  p.  335. 
Governor  Pownal  has  given  an  elegant  map  of  this  Gulf-ftream,  tracing 
it  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida  north- ward  as  far  as  Cape  Sable  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  then  acrofs  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  coaft  of  Africa  between 
the  Canary- iflands  and  Senegal,  increafing  in  breadth,  as  it  runs,  till  it 
occupies  five  or  fix,  degrees  of  latitude.  The  Governor  likewife  afcribes 


Soft  breathes  the  gale,  the  current  gently  moves, 

And  bears  to  Norway's  coafts  her  infant-loves. 

— So  the  fad  mother  at  the  noon  of  night 

From  bloody  Memphis  ftole  her  filent  flight  5  420 

Wrapp'd  her  dear  babe  beneath  her  folded  ve(r, 

Andclafp'd  the  treafure  to  her  throbbing  breaft, 

With  foothing  whifpers  rmflied  its  feeble  cry, 

PreJTed  the  foft  kifs,  and  breathed  the  fecret  figh. — 

— With  dauntlefs  ftep  fhe  feeks  the  winding  (bore,    425 

Hears  unappall'd  the  glimmering  torrents  roar; 

With  Paper-flags  a  floating  cradle  weaves, 

And  hides  the  fmiling  boy  in  Lotus-leaves  ; 

Gives  her  white  bofom  to  his  eager  lips, 

The  fait  tears  mingling  with  the  milk  he  fips ;  430. 

Waits  on  the  reed-crown'd  brink  with  pious  guile, 

Andtrufts  the  fcaly  monfters  of  the  Nile. 

— Erewhile  majeftic  from  his  lone  abode, 
Embaflador  of  Heaven,  the  Prophet  trod  j 

this  current  to  the  Force  of  the  trade-winds  pratruditg  the  waters  wefK 
ward,  till  they  are  oppofed  by  the  continent,  and  accumulated  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  very  rngenioufly  obferves,  that  a  gieat  eddy  muft 
be  produced  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  between  this  Gulf-ftream  and  the 
wef^erly  current  protruded  by  the  tropical  winds,  and  in  this  eddy  are 
found  the  immenfe  fields  of  floating  vegetables,  called  Saragofa  weeds, 
and  Gulf-weeds,  and  fome  light  woods,  which  circulate  in  thefe  vaft  ed- 
dies, or  are  occasionally  driven  out  of  them  by  the  winds.  Hydraulic 
and  Nautical  Qbfervations  by  Governor  Pownal,  1787.  Other  currents 
are  mentioned  by  the  Governor  in  this  ingenious  work,  as  thofe  in  th<; 
Indian  -Seas,  northward  qf  the  line,  which  are  afcribed  to  the  influence 
of  the  Menfoons.  It  is  probable,  that  in  piocefs  of  time  the  narrow 
tracls  of  land  on  the  weft  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  may  be  worn  away  by 
this  elevation  of  water  dafhing  againft  it,  by  which  this  immenfe  cur- 
rent would  ceafe  to  exift,  and  a  wonderful  change  take  .place  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Weft  Indian  iflaiids,  by  the  fubfiding  of  the  Tea,  which 
might  probably  lay  all  thofe  iflands  into  one,  or  join  there  to  th^ 
continent. 
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Wrench'd  the  red  Scourge  from  proud  Oppreflion's  hands 
And  broke,  curft  Slavery  !  thy  iron  bands.  436 

Hark  !  heard  ye  not  that  piercing  cry, 
Which  (hook  the  waves  and  rent  the  fky  I—- 
E'en now,  e'en  now,  on  yonder  Weftern  {hores 
Weeps  pale  Defpair,  and  writhing  Anguifh  roars:     440 
E'en  now  in  Afric's  groves  with  hideous  yell 
Fierce  SLAVERY  ftalks,  and  flips  the  dogs  of  hell; 
From  vale  to  vale  the  gathering  cries  rebound, 

And  fable  nations  tremble  at  the  found  ! 

— YE  BANDS  OF  SENATORS  !  whofe  fuffrage  fways  445 
Britannia's  realms,  whom  either  Ind  obeys ; 
Who  right  the  injured,  and  reward  the  brave, 
Stretch  your  ftrong  arm,  for  ye  have  power  to  fave  ! 
Throned  in  the  vaulted  heart,  his  dread  refort, 
Inexorable  CONSCIENCE  holds  his  court;  450 

With  fllll  frnall  voice  of  plots  of  Guilt  alarms, 
Bares  his  malk'd  brow,  his  lifted  hand  difarms  ; 
But,  wrapp'd  in  night  with  terrors  all  his  own, 
He  fpeaks  in  thunder,  when  the  deed  is  done. 
Hear  himy  ye  Senates  !  hear  this  truth  fublime,          455 
"  He,  who  a/lows  Oppreflion,  Jhares  the  crime" 

No  radiant  pearl,  which  crefled  Fortune  wears, 
No  gem,  that  twinkling  hangs  from  Beauty's  ears, 
Not  the  bright  fhrs,  which  Night's  blue  arch  adorn, 
Nor  riling  funs  that  gild  the  vernal  morn,  460 

Shine  with  fuch  luftre  as  the  tear,  that  breaks 
For  others'  woe  down  Virtue's  manly  cheeks." 


Here  ceafed  the  MUSE,  and  dropp'd  her  tuneful  (hell, 
Tumultuous  woes  her  panting  bofom  iwell, 
O'er  her  flufh'd  cheek  her  gauzy  veil  fhe  throws,        465 
Folds  her  white  arms,  and  bends  her  laurel'd  brows ; 
For  human  guilt  awhile  the  Goddefs  fighs, 
And  human  forrows  dim  celeftial  eyes, 
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INTERLUDE     III 


Bookfeller.  P  O  E  T  R  Y  has  been  called  a  fifter-art  both 
to  Painting  and  to  Mufic ;  I  wifti  to  know,  what  are  the 
particulars  of  their  relationfhip  ? 

Poet.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  language  of  poetry  confifts  of  thofe  words, 
which  are  expreffive  of  the  ideas,  which  we  originally 
receive  by  the  organ  of  fight ;  and  in  this  it  nearly  indeed 
refembles  painting ;  which  can  exprefs  itfelf  in  no  other 
way,  but  by  exciting  the  ideas  or  fenfations  belonging  to 
the  fenfe  of  vifion.  But  befides  this  efTential  fimilitude  in 
the  language  of  the  poetic  pen  and  pencil,  thefe  two  fif- 
ters  refemble  each  other,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  in  many  of  their 
habits  and  manners.  The  Painter,  to  produce  a  ftrong 
effecl:,  makes  a  few  parts  of  his  picture  large,  diftinc~r, 
and  luminous,  and  keeps  the  remainder  in  fliadow,  or 
even  beneath  its  natural  fize  and  colour,  to  give  eminence 
to  the  principal  figure.  This  is  fimilar  to  the  common 
manner  of  poetic  compofition,  where  the  fubordinate  cha- 
racters are  kept  down,  to  elevate  and  give  confequence 
to  the  hero  or  heroine  of  the  piece. 

In  the  fouth  aile  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Litchfield, 


there  Is  an  ancient  monument  of  a  recumbent  figure;  the 
head  and  neck  of  which  lie  on  a  roll  of  matting  in  a  kind 
of  niche  or  cavern  in  the  wall ;  and  about  five  feet  diftaht 
horizontally  in  another  opening  or  cavern  in  the  wall  are 
feen  the  feet  and  ankles,  with  fome  folds  of  garment,  ly- 
ing alfo  on  a  matt ;  and  though  the  intermediate  fpace  is  a 
folid  ftone-wall,  yet  the  imagination  fupplies  the  deficien- 
cy, and  the  whole  figure  feems  to  exift  before  our  eyes. 
Does  not  this  refemble  one  of  the  arts  both  of  the  painter 
and  the  poet  ?  The  former  often  (hows  a  mufcular  arm 
arnidft  a  group  of  figures,  or  an  impailioned  face ;  and, 
hiding  the  remainder  of  the  body  behind  other  objects, 
leaves  the  imagination  to  complete  it.  The  latter,  defcrib- 
ing  a  fingle  feature  or  attitude  in  pi&urefque  words,  pro- 
duces before  the  mind  an  image  of  the  whole. 

I  remember  feeing  a  print,  in  which  was  reprefented 
a  (hrivelled  hand  ftretcheq1  through  an  iron  grate,  in  the 
ftone  floor  of  a  prifon-yard,  to  reach  at  a  mels  of  porrage, 
which  affe&ed  me  with  more  horrid  ideas  of  the  diftrefs 
of  the  prifoner  in  the  dungeon  below,  than  could  have 
been  perhaps  produced  by  an  exhibition  of  the  whole  per- 
fon.  And  in  the  following  beautiful  fcenery  from  the 
Midfummer-night's  dream,  (in  which  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  alter  the  place  of  a  comma),  the  defcription  of 
the  fwimming  ftep  and  prominent  belly  bring  the  whole 
figure  before  our  eyes  with  the  diftin&nefs  of  reality. 

When  we  have  laugh'd  to  fee  the  fails  conceive, 
And  grow  big-bellied  with  the  wanton  wind  ; 
Which  fhe  with  pretty  and  with  fwimming  gate, 
Following  her  womb,  (then  rich  with  my  young  fquire), 
Would  imitate,  and  fail  upon  the  land. 
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There  is  a  third  fifter-feature,  which  belongs  both  to 
the  pictorial  and  poetic  art;  and  that  is  the  making  fentU 
ments  and  paffions  vifible,  as  it  were,  to  the  fpe&ator; 
this  is  done  in  both  arts  by  defcribing  or  portraying  the 
effects  or  changes  which  thofe  fentiments  or  paffions  pro- 
duce upon  the  body.  At  the  end  of  the  unaltered  play  of 
Lear,  there  is  a  beautiful  example  of  poetic  painting ;  the 
old  King  is  introduced  as  dying  from  grief  for  the  lofs  of 
Cordelia ;  at  this  crifis,  Shakefpeare,  conceiving  the  robe 
of  the  king  to  be  held  together  by  a  clafp,  reprefents  him. 
as  only  faying  to  an  attendant  courtier  in  a  faint  voice, 
"  Pray,  Sir,  undo  this  button, — thank  you,  Sir,"  and 
dies.  Thus  by  the  art  of  the  poet,  the  oppreffion  at  the 
bofom  of  the  dying  King  is  made  vifible,  not  defcribed 
in  words. 

B.  What  are  the  features,  in  which  thefe  Sifter-arts 
do  not  referable  each  other  ? 

P.  The  ingenious  Bifliop  Berkeley,  in  his  Treatife 
on  Vifion,  a  work  of  great  ability,  has  evinced,  that  the 
colours,  which  we  fee,  are  only  a  language  fuggefting  to 
our  minds  the  ideas  of  folidity  and  extenfion,  which  we 
had  before  received  by  the  fenfe  of  touch.  Thus  when 
we  view  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  our  eye  can  only  acquaint 
us  with  the  colours  or  (hades  ;  and  from  the  previous  ex- 
perience of  the  fenfe  of  touch,  thefe  fuggeft  to  us  the  cy- 
lindrical form,  with  the  prominent  or  deprefled  wrinkles 
on  it.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  there  is  the  ftridteft 
analogy  between  colours  and  founds ;  as  they  are  both  but 
languages,  which  do  not  reprefent  their  correfpondent 
ideas,  but  only  fuggeft  them  to  the  mind  from  the  habits 
or  affociations  of  previous  experience.  It  is  therefore 


reafonable  to  conclude,  that  the  more  artificial  arrange- 
ments of  thefe  two  languages  by  the  poet  and  the  painter 
bear  a  flmilar  analogy. 

But  in  one  circumftance  the  Pen  and  the  Pencil  differ 
widely  from  each  other,  and  that  is  the  quantity  of  Time 
which  they  can  include  in  their  refpe&ive  reprefentations. 
The  former  can  unravel  a  long  feries  of  events,  which 
may  conftitute  the  hiftory  of  days  or  years ;  while  the  lat- 
ter can  exhibit  only  the  actions  of  a  moment.  The  Poet 
is  happier  in  defcribing  fucceffive  fcenes;  the  Painter  in 
reprefenting  ftationary  ones :  both  have  their  advantages. 

Where  the  paflions  are  introduced,  as  the  Poet,  on 
one  hand,  has  the  power  gradually  to  prepare  the  mind 
of  his  reader  by  previous  climacteric  circurnftances  ;  the 
Painter,  on  the  other  hand,  can  throw  ftronger  illumi- 
nation and  diftin&nefs  on  the  principal  moment  or  cataf- 
trophe  of  the  action ;  befides  the  advantage  he  has  in 
ufing  an  univerfal  language,  which  can  be  read  in  an  in- 
ilant  of  time.  Thus  where  a  great  number  of  figures  are 
all  feen  together,  fupporting  or  contrafting  each  other, 
and  contributing  to  explain,  or  aggrandize  the  principal 
effect,  we  view  a  picture  with  agreeable  furprize,  and 
contemplate  it  with  unceafing  admiration.  In  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  facrifice  of  Jephtha's  Daughter,  a  print 
done  from  a  painting  of  Ant.  Coypel,  at  one  glance  of 
the  eye  we  read  all  the  interefting  pafiages  of  the  laft  act 
of  a  well-written  tragedy ;  fo  much  poetry  is  there  con- 
denfed  into  a  moment  of  time. 

B.  Will  you  now  oblige  me  with  an  account  of  the 
relationfliip  between  Poetry,  and  her  other  lifter,  Mufic? 

P.  In  the  poetry  of  our  language  I  don't  think  we  are 
to  look  for  any  thing  analogous  to  the  notes  of  the  gamut  j 
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for,  except  perhaps  in  a  few  exclamations  or  interrogati- 
ons, we  are  at  liberty  to  raife  or  fink  our  voice  an  oftave 
or  two  at  pleafure,  without  altering  the  fenfe  of  the  words. 
Hence,  if  either  poetry  or  profe  be  read  in  melodious 
tones  of  voice,  as  is  done  in  recitative,  or  in  chaunting, 
it  muft  depend  on  the  fpeaker,  not  on  the  writer :  for 
though  words  may  be  fele&ed  which  are  lefs  harfti  than 
others,  that  is,  which  have  fewer  fudden  flops  or  abrupt 
confonants  amongft  the  vowels,  or  with  fewer  fibilant  let- 
ters, yet  this  does  not  conftitute  melody,  which  confifts 
of  agreeable  fuccefiions  of  notes  referrable  to  the  gamut ; 
or  harmony,  which  confifts  of  agreeable  combinations  of 
them.  If  the  Chinefe  language  has  many  words  of  fimilar 
articulation,  which  yet  fignify  different  ideas,  when  fpoken 
in  a  higher  or  lower  mufical  note,  asfome  travellers  affirm, 
it  muft  be  capable  of  much  finer  effect,  in  refpe£t  to  the 
audible  part  of  poetry,  than  any  language  we  are  ac- 
quainted with. 

There  is  however  another  affinity,  in  which  poetry 
and  mufic  more  nearly  referable  each  other  than  has  ge- 
nerally been  underftood,  and  that  is  in  their  meafure  or 
time.  There  are  but  two  kinds  of  time  acknowledged  in 
modern  mufic,  which  are  called  triple  tlme^  and  common 
time.  The  former  of  thefe  is  divided  by  bars,  each  bar 
containing  three  crotchets,  or  a  proportional  number  of 
their  fubdivifions  into  quavers  and  femiquavers.  This, 
kind  of  time  is  analogous  to  the  meafure  of  our  heroic  or 
iambic  verfe.  Thus  the  two  following  couplets  are  each 
of  them  divided  into  five  bars  of  triple  time,  each  bar  conr 
fifting  of  two  crotchets  and  two  quavers ;  nor  can  they  be 
divided  into  bars  analogous  to  common  time  without  the 
bars  interfering  with  fome  of  the  crotchets,  fo  as  to  di~ 
vide  them. 


3  Soft  warbling  beaks  |  in  each  bright  blof  |  fom  move, 
T  And  vo  |  cal  rofebuds  thrill  |  the  inchanted  grove.— 

In  thefe  lines  there  is  a  quaver  and  a  crochet  alternately 
in  every  bar,  except  in  the  laft,  in  which  the  in  make  two 
femiquavers  ;  the  e  is  fuppofed  by  Grammarians  to  be 
cut  off,  which  any  one's  ear  will  readily  determine  not  to 
be  true. 

3  Life  buds  or  breathes  |  from  Indus  to  [  the  poles, 

4  And  the  |  vaft  furface  kind  |  les,  as  it  rolls.    | 

In  thefe  lines  there  is  a  quaver  and  a  crotchet  alter- 
nately in  the  firft  bar ;  a  quaver,  two  crotchets,  and  a 
quaver,  make  the  fecond  bar.  In  the  third  bar  there  is  a 
quaver,  a  crotchet,  and  a  reft  after  the  crotchet,  that  is, 
after  the  word  poles,  and  two  quavers  begin  the  next  line. 
The  fourth  bar  confifts  of  quavers  and  crotchets  alternate- 
ly. In  the  laft  bar  there  is  a  quaver,  and  a  reft  after  it, 
viz.  after  the  word  kindles ;  and  then  two  quavers  and  a 
crotchet.  You  will  clearly  perceive  the  truth  of  this,  if 
you  prick  the  mufical  characters  above  mentioned  under 
the  verfes, 

The  common  time  of  muficians  is  divided  into  bars,  each 
of  which  contains  four  crotchets,  or  a  proportional  num- 
ber of  their  fubdivifion  into  quavers  and  femiquavers. 
This  kind  of  mufical  time  is  analogous  to  the  da&yle 
verfes  of  our  language,  the  moft  popular  inftances  of 
which  are  in  Mr.  Anftie's  Bath- Guide.  In  this  kind  of 
verfe  the  bar  does  not  begin  till  after  the  firft  or  fecond 
fyllable ;  and  where  the  verfe  is  quite  complete,  and  writ- 
ten by  a  good  ear,  thefe  firft  fyllables  added  to  the  laft 


complete  the  bar,  exactly  in  this  alfo  correfponding  with 
many  pieces  of  mufic; 

2  Yet  |  if  one  may  guefs  by  the  |  fize  of  his  calf,  Sir, 
4  He  |  weighs  about  twenty  three  |  ft  one  and  a  half,  Sir. 

2  Matter  |  Mamozet's  head  was  not  |  finifhed  fo  foon, 
4  For  it  |  took  up  the  barber  a  |  whole  afternoon. 

In  thefe  lines  each  bar  confifts  of  a  crotchet,  two  qua- 
vers, another  crotchet,  and  two  more  quavers :  which 
are  equal  to  four  crotchets,  and,  like  many  bars  of  com- 
mon time\n.  mufic,  may  befubdivided  into  two  in  beating 
time  without  difturbing  the  meafure. 

The  following  verfes  from  Shenftone  belong  likewifc 
to  common  time : 

1  A  f  river  or  a  fea  | 
4  Was  to  him  a  dim  |  of  tea, 
And  a  king  |  dom  bread  and  butter.  • 

The  firft  and  fecond  bars  cor.rift  each  of  a  crotchet,  'a 
quaver,  a  crotchet,  a  quaver,  a  crotchet.  The  third  bar 
condfts  of  a  quaver,  two  crotchets,  a  quaver,  a  crotchet. 
The  laft  bar  is  not  complete  without  adding  the  letter  A, 
which  begins  the  firft  line,  and  then  it  confifts  of  a  qua- 
ver, a  crotchet,  a  quaver,  a  crotchet,  two  quavers. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  crotchets  in  triple  time 
are  in  general  played  by  muficians  flower  than  thofe  of 
common  time,  and  hence  minuets  are  generally  pricked  in 
triple  time,  and  country  dances  generally  in  common 
time.  So  the  verfes  above  related,  which  are  analogous 
to  triple  time,  are  generally  read  flower  than  thofe  analo-* 
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gous  to  common  time ;  and  are  thence  generally  ufed  for 
graver  compofitions.  I  fuppofe  all  the  different  kinds  of 
verfe  to  be  found  in  our  odes,  which  have  any  meafure  at 
all,  might  be  arranged  under  one  or  other  of  thefe  two 
muflcal  times ;  allowing  a  note  or  two  fometimes  to  pre- 
cede the  commencement  of  the  bar,  and  occafional  refts, 
as  in  mufical  compofitions  :  if  this  was  attended  to  by 
thofe  who  fet  poetry  to  mufic,  it  is  probable  the  found 
and  fenfe  would  oftner  coincide.  Whether  thefe  mufical 
times  can  be  applied  to  the  lyric  and  heroic  verfes  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  ; 
certain  it  is,  that  the  daclyle  verfc  of  our  language,  when 
it  is  ended  with  a  double  rhime,  much  refembles  the 
meafure  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  except  in  the  length  of  the 
lines. 

B.  Then  there  is  no  relationftiip  between  the  other 
two  of  thefe  fifter-Iadies,  Painting  and  Mufic  ? 

P.  There  is  at  leaft  a  mathematical  relationftiip,  or 
perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  have  faid  a  metaphyfical  relati- 
onfhip  between  them.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  obferved, 
that  the  breadths  of  the  feven  primary  colours  in  the  Sun's 
image  refracted  by  a  prifm  are  proportional  to  the  feven 
mufical  notes  of  the  gamut,  or  to  the  intervals  of  the  eight 
founds  contained  in  ano&ave,  that  is,  proportional  to  the 
following  numbers : 

Sol.      La.       Fa.  Sol.  La.  Mi.      Fa.      Sol. 

Red.  Orange.  Yell.  Green.  Blue.  Indigo.  Violet. 

i          i          i  i          i  i  r 

Q         16         10  q  16  16           Q 


Newton's  Optics,  Book  I.  part  2.  prop.  3  and  6.  Dr. 
Smith,  in  his  Harmonics,  has  an  explanatory  note  upon 
this  happy  difcovery,  as  he  terms  it,  of  Newton.  Seel. 
4.  Art.  7. 

From  this  curious  coincidence,  it  has  been  propofed  to 
produce  a  luminous  mufic,  confifting  of  fucceflions  or 
combinations  of  colours,  analogous  to  a  tune  in  refpecl: 
to  the  proportions  above  mentioned.  This  might  be  per- 
formed by  a  ftrong  light,  made  by  means  of  Mr.  Argand's 
lamps,  pailing  through  coloured  glaffes,  and  falling  on  a 
defined  part  of  a  wall,  with  moveable  blinds  before  them, 
\vhich  might  communicate  with  the  keys  of  a  harpfichord ; 
and  thus  produce  at  the  fame  time  vifible  and  audible  mu- 
fic in  unifon  with  each  other. 

The  execution  of  this  idea  is  faid  by  Mr.  Guyot  to 
have  been  attempted  by  Father  Caffel  without  much 
fuccefs. 

If  this  (hould  be  again  attempted,  there  is  another  cu- 
rious coincidence  between  founds  and  colours,  difcovered 
by  Dr.  Darwin  of  Shrewfbury,  and  explained  in  a  paper 
on  what  he  calls  Ocular  Spetfra,  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa6tions,  Vol.  LXXVI.  which  might  much  facili- 
tate the  execution  of  it.  In  this  treatife  the  Doctor  has 
demonftrated,  that  we  fee  certain  colours,  not  only  with 
greater  eafe  and  diftinclnefs,  but  with  relief  and  pleafure, 
after  having  forfome  time  contemplated  other  certain  co- 
lours ;  as  green  after  red,  or  red  after  green  ;  orange  af- 
ter blue,  or  blue  after  orange ;  yellow  after  violet,  or  vi- 
olet after  yellow.  This  he  (hews  arifes  from  the  ocular 
fpetfrum  of  the  colour  laft  viewed  coinciding  with  the  ir- 
ritation of  the  colour  now  under  contemplation.  Now 
as  the  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  fenfation  of  melodious 
notes,  independent  of  the  previous  aflbciations  of  agree- 
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able  ideas  with  them,  muft  arife  from  our  hearing  fome 
proportions  of  founds  after  others  more  eafily,  diftin&ly, 
or  agreeably ;  and  as  there  is  a  coincidence  between  the 
proportions  of  the  primary  colours,  and  the  primary 
founds,  if  they  may  be  fo  called  ;  he  argues,  that  the 
fame  laws  muft  govern  the  fenfations  of  both.  In  this 
circumftance,  therefore,  confifts  the  fifterhood  of  Mufic 
and  Painting ;  and  hence  they  claim  a  right  to  borrow 
metaphors  from  each  other ;  muficians  to  fpeak  of  the 
brilliancy  of'founds,  and  the  light  and  (hade  of  a  concer- 
to ;  and  painters  of  the  harmony  of  colours,  and  the  tone 
of  a  picture.  Thus  it  was  not  quite  fo  abiurd,  as  was 
imagined,  when  the  blind  man  alked  if  the  colour  fcarlet 
was  like  the  found  of  a  trumpet.  As  the  coincidence  or 
oppofition  of  thefe  ocular  fpeflra^  (-or  colours  which  re- 
main in  the  eye  after  having  for  fome  time  contemplated  a 
luminous  obje&)  are  more  eafily  and  more  accurately  af- 
certained,  now  their  laws  have  been  inveftigated  by  Dr. 
Darwin,  than  the  relitls  of  evanefcent  founds  upon  the 
ear ;  it  is  to  be  wished  that  fome  ingenious  mufician  would 
further  cultivate  this  curious  field  of  fcience  :  for  if  vifible 
mufic  can  be  agreeably  produced,  it  would  be  more  eafy 
to  add  fentiment  to  it  by  the  reprefentations  of  groves  and 
Cupids,  and  fleeping  nymphs  amid  the  changing  colours, 
than  is  commonly  done  by  the  words  of  audible  mufic. 

B.  You  mentioned  the  greater  length  of  the  verfes  of 
Homer  and  Virgil.  Had  not  thefe  poets  great  advantage 
in  the  fuperiority  of  their  languages  compared  to  our 
own? 

P.  It  is  probable,  that  the  introdu&ion  of  philofophy 
into  a  country  muft  gradually  afreet:  the  language  of  it  j 
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as  philofophy  converfes  in  more  appropriated  and  abftraci- 
ed  terms ;  and  thus  by  degrees  eradicates  the  abundance 
of  metaphor,  which  is  ufed  in  the  more  early  ages  of  foci- 
ety.  Otherwife,  though  the  Greek  compound  words 
have  more  vowels  in  proportion  to  their  confonants  than 
the  Englifh  ones,  yet  the  modes  of  compounding  them 
are  lefs  general ;  as  may  be  feen  by  variety  of  inftances 
given  in  the  preface  of  the  Translators,  prefixed  to  the 
SYSTEM  OF  VEGETABLES  by  the  Lichfield  Society; 
which  happy  property  of  our  own  language  rendered  that 
tranflation  of  Linneus  as  expreffive  and  as  concife,  per- 
haps more  fo  than  -the  original. 

And  in  one  refpeft,  I  believe,  the  Englifh  language 
ferves  the  purpofe  of  poetry  better  than  the  antient  ones, 
I  mean  in  the  greater  eafe  of  producing  perfonifications ; 
for  as  our  nouns  have  in  general  no  genders  affixed  to 
them  in  profe-compofitions,  and  in  the  habits  of  conver- 
fation,  they  become  eafily  perfonified  only  by  the  addition 
of  a  mafculine  or  feminine  pronoun,  as, 

Pale  Melancholy  fits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  filence,  and  a  dread  repofe. 

Pope's  Abelard 

And  fecondly,  as  moft  of  our  nouns  have  the  article  a  or 
the  prefixed  to  them  in  profe- writing  and  in  converfation, 
they  in  general  become  perfonified  even  by  the  omiffiort 
of  thefe  articles ;  as  in  the  bold  figure  of  Shipwreck  in 
Mifs  Seward's  Elegy  on  Capt.  Cook : 

But  round  the  fteepy  rocks  and  dangerous  ftrand 

Rolls  the  white  furf,  and  SHIPWRECK  guards  the  land, 


Add  to  this,  that  if  the  verfes  in  our  heroic  poetry  be 
fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  antients,  our  words  likewife  are 
{hotter  vand  in  refpe<5t  to  their  meafure  or  time,  which  has 
erroneoufly  been  called  melody  and  harmony,  I  doubt, 
from  what  has  been  faid  above,  whether  we  are  fo  much 
inferior  as  is  generally  believed;  fince  many  pafTages, 
which  have  been  ftolen  from  antient  poets,  have  been 
tranflated  into  our  language  without  loling  any  thing  of 
the  beauty  of  the  verification. 

B.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  acknowledge  the  thefts  of 
the  modern  poets  from  the  antient  ones,  whofe  works 
1  fuppofe  have  been  reckoned  lawful  plunder  in  all  ages. 
But  have  not  you  borrowed  epithets,  phrafes,  and  even 
half  a  line  occafionally  from  modern  poems  ? 

P.  It  may  be  difficult  to  mark  the  exa&  boundary  of 
what  fhould  be  termed  plagiarifm  :  where  the  fentiment 
and  expreflion  are  both  borrowed  without  due  acknow^ 
ledgment,  there  can  be  no  doubt : — fingle  words,  on  the 
contrary,  taken  from  other  authors,  cannot  convict  a 
writer  of  plagiarifm ;  they  are  lawful  game,  wild  by  na- 
ture, the  property  of  all  who  can  capture  them  : — and 
perhaps  a  few  common  flowers  of  fpeech  may  be  gather- 
ed, as  we  pafs  our  neighbours  inclofure,  without  ftigma- 
tizing  us  with  the  title  of  thieves ;  but  we  muft  not  there* 
fore  plunder  his  cultivated  fruit. 

The  four  lines  at  the  end  of  the  plant  Upas  are  imi- 
tated from  Dr.  Young's  Night  Thoughts.  The  line  in 
the  epifode  adjoined  to  Caffia,  "  The  fait  tear  mingling 
u  with  the  milk  he  fips,"  is  from  an  interefting  and  hu- 
mane paflage  in  Langhorne's  Juftice  of  PeaQe.  There 
I  2 


are  probably  many  others,  which,  if  I  could  recollect 
them,  fhould  here  be  acknowledged.  As  it  is,  like  ex- 
otic plants,  their  mixture  with  the  native  ones,  I  hope, 
adds  beauty  to  my  Botanic  Garden :— -and  fuch  as  it  is, 
Mr.  Bookfeller^  I  now  leave  it  to  you  to  defire  the  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  to  walk  in ;  but  pleafe  to  apprize  them, 
that,  like  the  fpe&ators  at  an  unfkilful  exhibition  in  fome 
village-barn,  I  hope  they  will  make  Good-humour  one 
of  their  party ;  and  thus  their felves  fupply  the  defects  of 
the  reprefentation.. 


THE 


LOVES 


OF        THE 


PLANTS, 


CANTO     IV. 


O  W  the  broad  Sun  his  golden  orb  unfhrouds, 
Flames  in  the  weft,  and  paints  the  parted  clouds  j 
O'er  heaven's  wide  arch  refra&ed  luftres  flow, 
And  bend  in  air  the  many-colour'd  bow.— 
—The  tuneful  Goddefs  on  the  glowing  fky  5 

FixM  in  mute  extacy  her  gliftening  eye ; 
And  then  her  lute  to  fweeter  tones  (he  ftrung, 
And  fwell'd  with  fofter  chords  the  Paphian  fong. 
Long  ailes  of  Oaks  returned  the  filver  found, 
And  amorous  Echoes  talk'd  along  the  ground;  10 

Pleas'd  Lichfield  liften'd  from  her  facred  bowers, 
Bow'd  her  tall  groves,  and  fhook  her  itately  towers. 

Pleased  Licbfield.  1.  ii.  The  fcenery  dcfcribed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
firft  part,  or  economy  of  vegetation,  is  taken  from  a  botanic  gard«j 
about  a  mile  from  Lichfield. 


"  Nymph  !   notforthee  the  radiant  day  returns, 
Nymph  !  not  for  thee  the  golden  folftice  burns, 
Refulgent  CEREA  ! — at  the  dufkyhour  15 

She  feeks  with  penfive  ftep  the  mountain-bower, 
Bright  as  the  blufh  of  rifing  morn,  and  warms 
The  dull  cold  eye  of  Midnight  with  her  charms. 
There  to  the  fkies  fhe  lifts  her  penciled  brows, 
Opes  her  fair  lips,  and  breathes  her  virgin  vows  ;         20 
Eyes  the  white  zenyth  \  counts  the  funs,  that  roll 
Their  diftant  fires,  and  blaze  around  the  Pole ; 

Cerca.].  15.  Ca^us  grandiflorus,  or  Cereus.  Twenty  males,  on* 
female.  This  flower  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  Veracrux.  It  expands 
a  mod  exquifitely  beautiful  corol,  and  emits  a  moft  fragrant  odour  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  night,  and  then  clofes  to  open  no  more.  The  flower  is 
nearly  afoot  in  diajneter;  the  infide  of  the  calyx  of  a  fplendid  yellow, 
and  the  numerous  petals  of  a  pure  white  :  it  begins  to  open  about  feven 
or  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  clofes  before  fun-rife  in  the  morn- 
ing. Maityn's  Letters,  p.  294.  The  Ciftus  labdiniferus,  and  many 
other  flowers,  lofe  their  petals  after  having  been  a  few  hours  expanded 
in  the  day-time;  for  in  thefe  plants  the  ftigma  is  fotm  impregnated  by 
the  numerous  anthers:  in  many  floyversof  the  Ciftus  labdiniferus  I  ob- 
ierved  two  or  three  of  the  ftamens  were  perpetually  bent  into  contact 
with  the  piftil. 

The  Nyctanthes,  called  Arabian  Jafmine,  is  another  flower,  which 
expands  a  beautiful  corol,  and  gives  out  a  moft  delicate  perfume  during 
the  night,  and  not  in  the  day,  in  its  native  country,  whence  its  name ; 
botanical  phrlofophers  have  not  yet  explained  this  wonderful  property  ; 
perhaps  the  plant  fleeps  during  the  clay  as  fome  animals  do ;  and  its  odo- 
riferous glands  only  emit  their  fragrance  during  the  expanfion  of  the 
petals;  that  is,  during  its  waking  hours:  the  Geranium  trifle  has  the 
fame  property  of  giving  up  its  fragrance  only  in  the  niglit.  The  flowers 
of  the  Cucurbits  lagenaria  are  faid  to  clofe  when  the  fun  fhines  upon 
them.  In  our  climate  many  flowers,  as  tragopogon,  and  hibifcus,  clofe 
their  flowers  before  the  hotted  part  of  the  day  comes  on  ;  and  the  flow- 
ers of  fome  fpecies  of  cucubalus,  and  Silene,  vifcous campion,  are  clofed 
all  day;  bi?t  when  the  fun  leaves  them  they  expand,  and  emit  a  very 
agieeable  fcent;  \\hcu;c  fuch  plants  are  termed  no&iflora. 
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Or  marks  where  Jove  direcls  his  glittering  car 

O'er  Heaven's  blue  vault, — Herfelf  a  brighter  (tar. 

— There  as  foft  Zephyrs  fweep  with  paufing  airs  2£ 

Thy  fnowy  neck>  and  part  thy  fhadowy  hairs, 

Sweet  Maid  of  Night!  to  Cynthia's  fober  beams 

Glows  thy  warm  cheek,  thy  poliGYd  bofom  gleams, 

In  crowds  around  thee  gaze  the  admiring  fwains, 

And  guard  in  filence  the  enchanted  plains ;  3° 

Drop  the  ft  ill  tear,  or  breathe  the  impaflion'd  figh, 

And  drink  inebriate  rapture  from  thine  eye. 

Thus,  when  old  Needwood's  hoary  fcenes  the  Night 

Paints  with  blue  fhadow,  and  with  milky  light ; 

Where  MUNDY  pour'd,  the  liftening  nymphs  among,  3$ 

Loud  to  the  echoing  vales  his  parting  fong ; 

With  meafured  ftep  the  Fairy  Sovereign  treads, 

Shakes  her  high  plume,  and  glitters  o'er  the  meads  ; 

Round  each  green  holly  leads  her  fportive  train, 

And  little  footfteps  mark  the  circled  plain ;  40 

Each  haunting  rill  with  filver  voices  rings, 

And  Night's  fweet  bird  in  livelier  accents  fings. 

Ere  the  bright  ftar,  which  leads  the  morning  fky, 
Hangs  o'er  the  blufhing  eaft  his  diamond  eye, 
The  chafte  TROPJEO  leaves  her  fecret  bed ;  45 

And  faint-like  glory  trembles  round  her  head  ; 

Wktre  Mundy.  \.  35.  Alluding  to  an  unpublifhed  poem  by  F.  N. 
Mundy,  Efq.  on  his  leaving  Needwood-Foreft. 

Trofxsolum.  1.  45.  Majus.  Garden  Nafturtion,  or  greater  Indian  crefs. 
Eight  males,  one  female.  Mifs  E.  C.  Linneus  firft  obferved  the  Tro- 
pxolum  Majus  to  emit  fparks  or  flafhes  in  the  mornings  before  funrife, 
during  the  months  of  June  or  July,  and  alfo  during  the  twilight  in  the 
evening,  but  not  after  total  darknefscame  on  ;  thefe  fingular  fcintillati- 
ons  were  (hewn  to  her  father  and  other  philofophers  ;  and  Mr.  Wilcke, 
a  celebrated  eleftrician,  believed  them  to  be  dearie.  Lin.  Spec.  Plantar. 
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RearM  a  vaft  pyre  before  the  golden  (hrine 

Of  fulphurouscoal,  and  pitch-exfiiding  pine; — 

—Loud  roar  the  flames,  the  iron  noilrils  breathe. 

And  the  huge  bellows  pant  and  heave  beneath  ;  60 

Bright  and  more  bright  the  blazing  deluge  flows, 

And  white  with  feven-fold  heat  the  furnace  glows. 

And  now  the  Monarch  fix'd  with  dread  furprize, 

Deep  in  the  burning  vault  his  dazzled  eyes. 

"  Lo  !   Three  unbound  amid  the  frightful  glare,  65 

"  Unfcorch'd  their  fcandals,  and  unfing'd  their  hair  ! 

<c  And  now  a  fourth  with  feraph-beauty  bright 

"  Defcends,   accofts  them,  and  outfhines  the  light  ! 

"•  Fierce  flames  innocuous,  as  they  ftep,  retire  ! 

tc  And  flow  they  move  amid  a  world  of  fire  !"  70 

He  fpoke, — to  Heaven  his  arms  repentant  fpread, 

And  kneeling  bow'd  his  gem-incircled  head. 

Two  Sifter-Nymphs,  the  fair  AVENAS,  lead 
Their  fleecy  fquadrons  on  the  lawns  of  Tweed ; 

Avena*  1.  73.  Oat.  The  numerous  families  of  grafles  have  all  three 
males,  and  two  females,  except  Anthoxanthum,  which  gives  the  grate- 
ful fmell  to  hay,  and  has  but  two  males.  The  herbs  of  this  order  of 
vegetables  fupport  the  countlefs  tribes  of  graminivorous  animals.  The 
feeds  of  the  fmaller  kinds  of  grafles,  as  of  aira,  poa,  briza,  ftipa.  Sec. 
are  the  fuftenance  of  many  forts  of  birds.  The  feeds  of  the  large  grades, 
as  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oat5,  fupply  food  to  the  human  fpecies. 

It  feems  to  have  required  more  ingenuity  to  think  of  feeding  nations 
of  mankind  with  fo  fmalla  feed,  than  with  the  potatoe  of  Mexico,  or 
the  bread-fruit  of  the  fouthern  iflands ;  hence  Ceres  in  Egypt,  which 
\vas  the  birth-place  of  our  European  arts,  was  defervedly  celebrated 
amongft  their  divinities,  as  well  as  Ofyris,  who  invented  the  Plough. 

Mr.  Wahlborn  obferves,  that  as  wheat,  rye,  and  many  of  the  graffts, 
and  plantain,  lift  up  their  anthers  on  long  filaments,  and  thus  expofe 
the  enclofed  fecundating  dud  to  be  wafhed  away  by  the  rains,  a  Icarcity 
cf  corn  is  produced  by  wet  fummers ;  hence  the  necefihy  of  a  careful 


(    '23    ) 

Pafs  with  light  ftep  his  wave-worn  banks  along,          75 
And  wake  his  Echoes  with  their  filver  tongue; 
Or  touch  the  reed,  as  gentle  Love  infpires, 
In  notes  accordant  to  their  chafte  defires. 

I. 

"  Sweet  ECHO  !  fleeps  thy  vocal  fhell, 

"  Where  this  high  arch  o'erhangs  the  dell ;  80 

<(  While  Tweed  with  fun-reflecting  ftreams 

"  Chequers  thy  rocks  with  dancing  beams?  — 

II. 

"  Here  may  no  clamours  harfh  intrude, 

"  No  brawling  hound  or  clarion  rude ; 

<c  Here  no  fell  beaft  of  midnight  prowl,  .85 

"  And  teach  thy  tortured  cliffs  to  howl ! 

III. 

"  Be  thine  to  pour  thefe  vales  along 

<c  Some  artlefs  Shepherd's  evening  fong; 

"  While  Night's  fweet  bird,  from  yon  high  fpray 

"  Refponfive,  liftens  to  his  lay.  90 

IV. 

"  And  if,  like  me,  fome  love-lorn  maid 
<l  Should  fmg  her  forrows  to  thy  (hade, 
<c  Oh,  footh  her  breaft,  ye  rocks  around ! 
«  With  fofteft  fympathy  of  found." 

choke  of  feed-wheat,  as  that,  which  had  not  received  the  duft  of  the 
anthers,  will  not  grow,  though  it  may  appear  well  to  the  eye.  The 
draw  of  the  oat  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  muficalinftrument,  invent- 
ed during  thepaftoral  ages  of  the  world,  before  the  difcovery  of  metals. 
See  note  on  Ciftus. 


(     1*4    ) 

From  ozier  bowers  the  brooding  Halcyons  peep*  95 

The  Swans  purfuing  cleave  the  glafly  deep, 

On  hovering  wings  the  wondering  Reed-larks  ^y, 

And  filent  Bitterns  liften  to  the  lay. 

Three  Shepherd-fwains  beneath  the  beechen  (hades 
Twine  rival  garlands  for  the  tuneful  maids ;  IOO 

On  each  fmooth  bark  the  myftic  love-knot  frame, 
Or  on  white  fands  in/cribe  the  favoured  name. 
Green  fwells  the  beech,  the  widening  knots  improve, 
So  fpread  the  tender  growths  of  cultur'd  love  j 
Wave  follows  wave,  the  lettered  lines  decay, 
So  Love's  foft  forms  neglected  melt  away. 

From  Times  remoteft  dawn  where  China  brings 
In  proud  fucceflion  all  her  Patriot- Kings; 
O'er  defert- fands,  deep  gulfs,  and  hills  fublime,         105 
Extends  her  mafly  wall  from  clime  to  clime  ; 
With  bells  .and  dragons  crefts  her  Pagod-bowers, 
Her  filken  palaces,  and  porcelain  towers  j 
With  long  canals  a  thoufand  nations  laves ; 
Plants  all  her  wilds,  and  peoples  all  her  waves ;          1 1 0 
Slow  treads  fair  CANNABIS  the  breezy  ftrand, 
The  diftaff  ftreams  difhevell'd  in  her  hand; 


Cannalis.  1.  in.  Chinefe  Hemp.  Two  houfes.  Five  males.  A 
new  fpecies  of  hemp,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  K.  Fitzgerald, 
Efq.  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  mudh 
fupeiior  to  the  hemp  of  other  countries.  A  few  feeds  of  this  plant 
were  fown  in  England  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  grew  to  fourteen  feet 
feven  inches  in  height  by  the  middle  of  October ;  they  were  nearly  fc- 
ven  inches  in  circumference,  and  bore  many  lateral  branches,  and  pro- 
duced very  white  and  tough  fibres.  At  fome  parts  of  the  time  thefc 
plants  giew  nearly  eleven  inches  in  a  week,  Philof.  Tranf.  Vol., 
I.XXII.  p.  46. 


(    "5    ) 

Now  to  the  left  her  ivory  neck  inclines, 

And  leads  in  Paphian  curves  its  azure  lines; 

Dark  waves  the  fringed  lid,  the  warm  cheek  glows,    115 

And  the  fair  ear  the  parting  locks  difclofe ; 

Now  to  the  right  with  airy  fweep  (he  bends, 

Quick  join  the  threads,  the  dancing  fpole  depends. 

— fipe  Swains  attracted  guard  the  Nymph,  by  turns 

Her  grace  inchants  them,  and  her  beauty  burns  ;       120 

To  each  She  bows  with  fweet  afluafive  fmile, 

Hears  his  foft  vows,  and  turns  her  fpole  the  while. 

So  when  with  light  and  (hade,  concordant  ftrife ! 
Stern  CLOTHO  weaves  the  chequer'd  thread  of  life ; 
Hour  after  hour  the  growing  line  extends,  125 

The  cradle  and  the  coffin  bound  its  ends; 
Soft  cords  of  filk  the  whirling  fpoles  reveal, 
If  fmiling  Fortune  turn  the  giddy  wheel ; 
But  if  fweet  Love  with  baby-fingers  twines, 
And  wets  with  dewy  lips  the  lengthening  lines,  130 

Skein  after  (kein  celeftial  tints  unfold, 
And  all  the  filken  tiflue  fhines  with  gold. 

Warm  with  fweet  blumes  bright  GALANTHA  glows, 
And  prints  with  frolic  ftep  the  melting  fnows ; 

Pafblan  Curves.  \.  114.  In  his  ingenious  worfc,  intitled,  The  Analyfis 
pf  Beauty,  Mr.  Hogajth  believes  that  the  triangular  glafs,  which  was 
dedicated  to  Venus  in  her  temple  at  Paphos,  contained  in  it  a  line  bend- 
ing fpirally  round  a  cone  with  a  certain  degree  of  curvature  "f  and  that 
this  pyramidal  outline  and  ferpentine  curve  conftitute  the  principles  of 
Grace  and  Beauty. 

Galantbus.  1.133.  Nivalis.  Snowdrop.  Six  males,  one  female.  The, 
fir  ft  flower  that  appears  after  the  winter  folftice.  See  Stillingfleet's 
Calendar  of  Flora. 


(      126      ) 

O'er  filent  floods,  white  hills,  and  glittering  meads  135 
Six  rival  Swains  the  playful  beauty  leads, 
Chides  with  her  dulcet  voice  the  tardy  Spring, 
Bids  {lumbering  Zephyr  ftretch  his  folded  wing, 
Wakes  the  hoarfe  Cuckoo  in  his  gloomy  cave, 
And  calls  the  wondering  Dormoufe  from  his  grave,    140 
Bids  the  mute  Redbreaft  cheer  the  budding  grove, 
And  plaintive  Ringdove  tune  her  notes  to  love. 

Spring  !  with  thy  own  fweet  fmile,  and  tuneful  tongue 
Delightful  BELLIS  calls  her  infant  throng. 

Some  fnowdrop -roots  taken  up  in  winter,  and  boiled,  had  the  inlipid 
mucilaginous  tafte  of  the  Orchis,  and,  if  cured  in  the  fame  manner, 
would  probably  mak^as  good  falep.  The  roots  of  the  Hyacinth,  I  am, 
informed,  are  equally  infipid,  and  might  be  ufed  as  an  article  of  food. 
Gmelln,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Siberia,  fays  the  Martigon  Lily  makes  a  part 
of  the  food  of  that  country,  which  is  of  the  fame  natural  order  as  the 
fnowdrop.  Some  roots  of  Crocus,  which  I  boiled,  had  a  difagreeable 
flavour. 

The  difficulty  of  raifmg  the  Orchis  from  feed  has,  perhaps,  been  a 
principal  reafon  of  its  not  being  cultivated  in  this  country  as  an  article 
of  food.  It  is  affirmed,  by  one  of  the  Linnean  fchool,  in  the  Amcenit, 
Academ.  that  the  feeds  of  Orchis  will  ripen,  if  you  deflroy  the  new 
bulb;  and  that  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Convallaria,  will  produce  many 
more  feeds,  and  ripen  them,  if  the  roots  be  crowded  in  a  garden  pot,  fo 
as  to  prevent  them  from  producing  many  bulbs.  Vol.  VI.  p.  120.  It 
is  probable  either  of  thcfe  methods  may  fucceed  with  thefe  and  other 
bulbous-rooted  plants,  asfnowdrops,  and  might  render  their  cultivation 
profitable  in  this  climate.  The  root  of  the  afphodelusramofus,  branchy 
afphodel,  is  ufed  to  feed  fwine  in  France ;  and  {larch  is  obtained  from 
the  alftromeria  litla.  Memoires  d'Agricult. 

Btllit  frollfera,  \,  144..  Hen  and  chicken  Daify ;  in  this  beautiful 
monfter  not  only  the  impletion  or  doubling  of  the  petals  takes  place,  as 
defcribed  in  the  note  on  Alcea;  but  a  numerous  circlet  of  lefs  flowers 
on  peduncles,  or  footftalks,  rife  from  the  fides  of  the  calyx,  and  lur- 
round  the  proliferous  parent.  The  fame  occurs  in  Calendula,  marigold ; 
in  Heracium,  hawk- weed ;  and  in  Scabiofa,  Scabious.  Pail  .  Botan. 


Each  on  his  reed  aftride,  the  Cherub-ti^m  145 

Watch  her  kind  looks,  and  circle  o'er  the  plain ; 

Now  with  young  wonder  touch  the  Hiding  fnail, 

Admire  his  eye-tipp'd  horns,  and  painted  mail ; 

Chafe  with  quick  ftep,  and  eager  arms  outfpread, 

The  paufing  Butterfly  from  mead  to  mead;  150 

Or  twine  green  oziers  with  the  fragrant  gale, 

The  azure  harebel,  and  the  primrofe  pale, 

Join  hand  in  hand,  and  in  proceflion  gay 

Adorn  with  votive  wreaths  the  (hrine  of  May. 

——So  moves  the  Goddefs  to  the  Idalian  groves,  155 

And  leads  her  gold-hair'd  family  of  Loves. 

Thefe,  from  the  flaming  furnace,  ftrong  and  bold 

Pour  the  red  fteel  into  the  fandy  mould ; 

On  tinkling  anvils  (with  Vulcanian  art), 

Turn  with  hot  tongs,  and  forge  the  dreadful  dart ;     1 60 

The  barbed  head  on  whirling  jafpers  grind, 

And  dip  the  point  in  poifon  for  the  mind ; 

Each  polifh'd  fliaft  with  mow- white  plumage  wing, 

Or  ftrain  the  bow  relu&ant  to  its  ftring. 

Thofe  on  light  pinion  twine  with  bufy  hands,  165 

Or  ftretch  from  bough  to  bough  the  flowery  bands ; 

Du  Halde  gives  an  account  of  a  white  wax  made  by  fmall  infects  round 
the  branches  of  a  tree  in  China  in  great  quantity,  which  is  there  collect- 
ed for  economical  and  medical  purpofes ;  the  tree  is  called  Tong-tfin. 
Defcription  of  China,  Vol.  I.  p.  230. 

Tbe fragrant  Gale.  1.  151.  The  buds  of  the  Myrica  Gale  poflefs  an 
agreeable  aromatic  fiagrance,  and  might  be  worth  attending  to  as  an 
article  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Mr.  Sparman  fufpefts,  that  the  green 
wax-like  fubftance,  with  which  at  certain  times  of  the  year  the  berries 
of  the  Myrica  cerifera,  or  candle  berry  Myrtle,  are  covered,  are  depo- 
fited  there  by  infefts.  It  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  for  making  candles, 
which  he  fays  burn  rather  better  than  thofe  made  of  tallow. 
tbtCafe,  Vol.  1.345. 
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Scare  the  dark  beetle,  as  he  wheels  on  high, 

Or  catch  in  filken  nets  the  gilded  fly ; 

Call  the  young  Zephyrs  to  their  fragrant  bowers, 

And  ftay  with  kifTes  fweetthe  Vernal  Hours.  170 

Where,  as  proud  Maflbn  rifes  rude  and  bleak,    * 
And  with  mifhapen  turrets  crefts  the  Peak, 
Old  Matlock  gapes  with  marble  jaws,  beneath, 
And  o'er  fcar'd  Derwent  bends  his  flinty  teeth  ; 
Deep  in  wide  caves  below  the  dangerous  foil  175 

Blue  fulphurs  flame,  imprifon'd  waters  boil. 

Deep  in  ivide  caves.  1.  175.  The  arguments  which  tend  to  fhew  that 
the  warm  fprings  of  this  country  are  produced  from  fteam  raifed  by 
deep  fubterraneous  fires,  and  afterwards  condenfed  between  the  ftrata 
of  the  mountains,  appear  to  me  much  more  conclufive,  than  the  idea  of 
their  being  warmed  by  chemical  combinations  near  the  furface,  of  the 
earth :  for,  i  ft,  their  heat  has  kept  accurately  the  fame  perhaps  for  ma- 
ny centuries,  certainly  as  long  as  we  have  been  poffcfTed  of  good  ther- 
mometers ;  which  cannot  be  well  explained,  without  fuppofing  that 
they  are  firft  in  a  boiling  ftate.  For  as  the  heat  of  boiling  water  is  212, 
and  that  of  the  iaternal  parts  of  the  earth  48,  it  is  eafy  to  underftand, 
that  the  fteam  taifed  from  boiling  water,  after  being  condenfed  in  fome 
mountain,  and  palling  from  thence  through  a  certain  fpace  of  the  cold 
earth,  muft  be  cooled  always  to  a  given  degree ;  and  it  is  probable  the 
diftance  from  the  exit  of  the  fpring,  to  the  place  where  the  fteam  is 
condenfed,  might  be  gueiTed  by  the  degree  of  its  warmth. - 

2.  In  the  dry  fummer  of  1780,  when  all  other  fprings  were  either  dry 
or  much  d!minifhed,  thofe  of  Buxton  and  Matlock  (as  I  was  well  in- 
formed on  the  fpot),  had  fuffered  no  diminution ;  which  proves  that  the 
fources  of  thefe  warm  fprings  are  at  great  depths  below  the  furface  of 
the  earth. 

3.  There  are  numerous  perpendicular  fiflures  in  the  rocks  of  Derby- 
(hire,  in  -which  the  ores  of  lead  and  copper  are  found,  and  which  pafsto 
•unknown  depths ;  and  might  thence  afford  a  paffage  to  fteam  from  great 
lubterraneous  fires. 

4.  If  thefe  waters  were  heated  by  the  decompofition  of  pyrites,  there 
^ould  be  fome  chalybeate  tafte  or  fulphureous  fmell  in  them.  See  not? 
»n  cart  I.  en  the  cxiftence  of  central  fires. 


(     1*9    ) 

Impetuous  fleams  in  fpiral  columns  rife 
Through  rifted  rocks,  impatient  for  the  fldes ; 
Or  o'er  bright  feas  of  bubbling  lavas  blow, 
As  heave  and  tofs  the  billowy  fires  below;  180 

Condenfed  on  high,  in  wandering  rills  they  glide 
From  Mafibn's  dome,  and  burft  his  fparry  fide  ; 
Round  his  grey  towers,  and  down  his  fringed  walls, 
From  cliff  to  cliff,  the  liquid  treafure  falls ; 
In  beds  of  ftala&ite,  bright  ores  among,  185 

O'er  corals,  (hells,  andcryftals,  winds  along; 
Crufts  the  green  modes,  and  the  tangled  wood. 
And  fparkling  plunges  to  its  parent  flood. 
— O'er  the  warm  wave  a  fmiling  youth  prefides, 
Attunes  its  murmurs,  its  meanders  guides,  190 

(The  blooming  Fucus),  in  her  fparry  coves 
To  amorous  Echo  fings  his  fecret  loves, 

K 

Fucus.  1.  191.  Clandeftine  marriage.  A  fpecies  of  Fucus,  or  of  Con- 
ferva, ibon  appears  in  all  bafbns  which  contain  water.  Dr.  Prieftley 
found  that  great  quantities  of  pure  dephlogifticated  air  were  given  up 
in  water  at  the  points  of  this  vegetable,  particularly  in  the  funfhine,  and 
that  hence  it  contributed  to  preferve  the  water  in  refervoirs  from  be- 
coming putrid.  The  minute  divifions  of  the  leaves  of  fubaquatic  plants, 
as  mentioned  in  the  note  on  Trapa,  and  of  the  gills  of  fifh,  feem  toferve 
another  purpofe  befides  that  of  increafing  their  furfacc,  which  has  not, 
I  believe,  been  attended  to,  and  that  is  to  facilitate  the  reparation  of  the 
ail,  which  is  mechanically  mixed  or  chemically  diflblved  in  water  by 
their  points  or  edges  ;  this  appears  on  immeifmg  a  dry  hairy  leaf  in  wa- 
ter frefli  fioma  pump  ;  innumerable  globules  like  quickfdver  appear  on 
almoft  every  point ;  for  the  extremities  of  thefe  points  attract  the  par- 
ticles of  water  lefs  forcibly  than  thofe  particles  attract  each  other ; 
hence  the  contained  air,  whofe  elafticity  was  but  juft  balanced  by  the 
attractive  power  of  the  furrounding  particles  of  water  to  each  other,  finds 
at  the  point  of  each  fibre  a  place  where  the  refiftance  to  its  expansion 
is  lefs;  and  in  confequence  it  there  expands,  and  becomes  a  bubble  of 
air.  It  is  eafy  to  foiefee  that  the  rays  of  the  funthine,  by  being  refracted 
and  in  part  reflected  by  the  two  iurfaces  of  thefe  minute  air-bubbles, 


Bathes  his  fair  forehead  in  the  mifty  ftream, 

And  with  fweet  breath  perfumes  the  rifing  fteara. 

— So,  erft,  an  Angel  o'er  Bethefda's  fprings,  195 

Each  morn  defcending,  (hook  his  dewy  wings  ; 

And  as  his  bright  translucent  form  Fie  laves, 

Salubrious  powers  enrich  the  troubled  waves. 

Amphibious  Nympto,  from  Nile's  prolific  bed 
Emerging  TR ATA  lifts  her  pearly  head  ^  200 

muft  impart  to  them  much  more  heat  than  to  the  transparent  water ; 
and  thus  facilitate  their  afcent  by  further  expanding  them  ;  that  the 
points  of  vegetables  attract  the  particles  of  water  lefs  than  they  attract 
each  other,  is  feen  by  the  fphcrical  form  of  dew-drops  on  the  points  of 
grafs.  See  note  on  Vegetable  Reprefentation  in  Part  I. 

Trafa.  I.  200.  Four  males,  one  female.  The  lower  leaves  of  thfs 
plant  grow  under  water,  and  are  divided  into  minute  capillary  ramifica- 
tions; while  the  upper  leaves  are  broad  and1  round,  and  have  air-blad- 
ders in  their  footftalks  to  fupport  them  above  the  An  face  of  the  water. 
As  the  aerial  leaves  of  vegetables  do  the  office  of  lungs,  by  expofing  a 
large  furface  of  vefletswith  their  contained  fluids  to  the  influence  of  the 
air ;  fo  thefe  aquatic  leaves  an fwer  a  fimilar  purpofe  like  the  gills  of  fifh  ; 
and  perhaps  gain  from  water  or  give  to  it  a  fimilar  material.  As  the 
material  thus  neceflary  to  life  feems  to  abound  more  in  air  than  in  water, 
the  fubaquatic  leaves  of  this  plant,  and  of  fifymbrium,.  coenanthe,  ra- 
nunculus aquatilis,  water  crowfoot,  and  fome  others,  are  cut  into  fine 
divifions  to  increafe  the  furface  ;  whilft  thofe  above  water  are  undivided. 
So  the  plants  on  high  mountains  have  their  upper  leaves  more  divided, 
as  pimpinella,  petrofelinum,  and  others,  becaufe  here  the  air  is  thinner, 
and, thence  a  larger  furface  of  contact  is  required.  The  dream  of  wa- 
ter alfo  palTes  but  once  along  the  gills  of  filh,  as  it  is  fooner  deprived  of 
its  virtue  \  whereas  the  air  is  both  received  and  ejected  by  the  action  o£ 
the  lungs  of  land-animals.  The  whale  feems  to  be  an  exception*  to  the 
above,  as  he  receives  water  and  fpouts  it  out  again  from  an  organ,  which 
I  fuppofe  to  be  a  refpiratory  one.  As  fpring-water  is  nearly  of  the  fame 
degree  of  heat  in  all  climates,  the  aquatic  plants,  which  grow  in  rills 
or  fountains,  are  found  equally  in  the  torrid,  temperate,  and  frigid 
zones,  as  water-ciefs,  water-parfnip,  ranunculus,  and  many  others. 


Fair  glows  her  virgin  cheek  and  modeft  bread, 

A  panoply  of  fcales  deforms  the  reft; 

Her  quivering  fins  and  panting  gills  fhe  hides, 

But  fpreads  her  filverarms  upon  the  tides  ; 

Slow  as  {he  fails,  her  ivory  neck  fhe  laves,  205 

And  (hakes  her  golden  trefles  o'er  the  waves. 

Charm'd  round  the  Nymph,  in  circling  gambols  glide 

Four  Nereid-forms,  or  (hoot  along  the  tide ; 

Now  all  as  one  they  rife  with  frolic  fpring, 

And  beat  the  wondering  air  on  humid  wing  ;  2IO 

Now  all  defcending  plunge  beneath  the  main, 

And  lafti  the  foam  with  undulating  train; 

Above,  below,  they  wheel,  retreat,  advance, 

In  air  and  ocean  weave  the  mazy  dance  ; 

Bow  their  quick  heads,  and  point  their  diamond  eyes,  2 1 5 

And  twinkle  to  the  fun  with  ever-changing  dyes. 

Where  Andes,  crefted  with  volcanic  beams, 
Sheds  a  long  line  of  light  on  Plata's  ftreams  ; 
Opes  all  his  fprings,  unlocks  his  golden  caves, 
And  feeds  and  freights  the  immeafurable  waves  ;        220 
K  2   . 

In  warmer  climates  the  watery  grounds  are  ufefnlly  cultivated,  as 
with  rice ;  and  the  roots  of  fome  aquatic  plants  are  laid  to  have  fupplied 
food,  as  the  ancient  Lotus  in  Egypt,  which  fome  have  fuppofed  to  be 
the  Nymphsea. — In  Siberia  the  roots  of  the  Butomm,  or  flowering  rufh, 
are  eaten,  which  is  well  worth  further  enquiry,  as  they  grow  fpontane-? 
oufly  in  our  ditches  and  rivers,  which  at  prefent  produce  no  efculent  ve- 
getables; and  might  thence  become  an  article  of  ufefnl  cultivation. 
Herodotus  affirms,  that  the  Egyptian  Lotus  grows  in  the  Nile,  and  re- 
femblesa  Lily.  That  the  natives  dry  it  in  the  fun,  and  take  the  pulp 
out  of  it,  which  grows  like  the  head  of  a  poppy,  and  bake  it  for  bread. 
Enterpe.  Many  grit-ftonejs  and  coals,  which  I  have  feen,  ftem  to  bear 
an  impreflion  of  the  roots  of  the  Nympha?d,  Which  are  often  three  or 
four  inches  thick,  efpecially  the  white-flowered  one. 


Delighted  OCYMA  at  twilight  hours 
Calls  her  light  car,  and  leaves  the  faltry  bowers ;— • 
Love's  rifing  ray,  and  Youth's  fedu&ive  dye, 
Bloom'd  on  her  cheelc,  and  brighten'd  in  her  eye  ; 
Chaft e,  pure,  and  white,  a  zone  of  filver  graced       225 
Her  tender  breaft,  as  white,  as  pure,  as  chafte ; — 
Ryfiur  fond  fwains  in  playful  circles  drawn,  v 

On  glowing  wheels  fhe  tracks  the  moon-bright  lawn, 

Ocymum  falinum.  /.  42*.  Safme  Bafil.  Clafs  Two  P6wers.  The 
Abbe  Molina,  in  hisHiftory  of  Chili,  tranflated  from  the  Italian  by  the 
Abbe  Grewvel,  mentions  a  fpecies  of  Bafil  which  he  calls  Ocymum 
falinum  :  he  fays  it  refembles  the  common  bafil,.  except  that  the  (talk 
is  round  and  jointed ;  and  that  though  it  grows  6a  miles  from  the  fea, 
yet  every  morning-  it  is  covered  with  ialine  globules,  which  are  hard  and 
fplendid,  appearing  at  a  diflance  like  dew  ;  and  that  each  plant  furniftks 
about  half  an  ounce  of  fine  fait  every  day,  which  the  peasants  collect, 
and  ufe  as  common  fait,  but  eftecm  it  fuperior  in  flavour. 

As  an  article  of  diet,  fait  feems  to  aft  fimply  as  a  ftimulus,  not  con- 
taining any  nourifhment,  and  is  the  only  foflil  fubfiance  which  the  ca- 
price of  mankind  has  yet  taken  into  their  flomachs  along  with  their 
food ;  and,  like  all  other  unnatural  ftimuli,.  is  not  neceflary  to  people  in 
health,  and  contributes  to  weaken  our  fyftem ;  though  it  may  be  ufeful 
as  a  medicine.  It  feems  to  be  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  fea  fcurvy,  as 
thofc  patients  qukkly  recover  by  the  ufe  of  frefti  provifions;  and  is  pro- 
bably a  remote  caufc  of  fcrophula  (which  confifts  in  the  want  of  irritabi- 
lity in  the  abforbent  veiTels),  and  is  therefore  ferviceable  to  thefe  pati- 
ents v  as  wine  is  neceflary  to  thofe  whofe  flomachs  have  been  weakened 
by  its  ufe.  The  univerfality  of  the  ufe  of  fait  with  our  food,  and  in  our 
cookery,  has  rendered  it  difficult  to  prove  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervatt- 
ODS.  Ifufpecl  that  flefh-meat  cut  into  thin  flices,  either  raw  or  boiled, 
might  be  preferved  in.  coarfe  fugar  or  treacle ;  and  thus  a  very  nourifli- 
ing  and  falutary  diet  might  be  p  re  fen  ted  to  our  feamen.  See  note  on 
Salt-rocks,  in  Vol.  I.  Canto  IL  If  aperfon  unaccuftomed  to  much  fait 
fhould  eat  a  couple  of  red-herrings,  his  infenilble  perfpiration  will  be  fb 
much  increafed  by  the  ftimulus  of  the  fait,  that  he  will  find  it  neceflary 
in  about  tiwo  hours  to  drink  a  quart  of  water :  the  effects  of  a  continued 
ufe  of  fait  in  weakening  the  adlion  of  the  lympkatic  fyftem  may  hence 
(>e  deduced.. 
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Mounts  the  rude  cliff,  unveils  her  blulhing  charms, 

And  calls  the  panting  zephyrs  to  her  arms.  230 

Emerged  from  ocean  fprings  the  vaporous  air. 

Bathes  her  light  limbs,  uncurls  her  amber  hair, 

Incrufts  her  beamy  form  with  films  faline. 

And  Beauty  blazes  through  the  cryftal  fhrine.— - 

So  with  pellucid  ftuds  the  ice-4ower  gems  235 

Her  rimy  foliage,  and  her  candied  ftcms. 

So  from  his  glafly  horns,,  and  pearly  eyes, 

The  diamond-beetle  darts  a  thoufand  dyes  j 

Mounts  with  enamel'd  wings  the  vefper  gale, 

And  wheeling  fhines  in  adamantine  mail.  240 

Thus  when  loud  thunders  o'er  Gomorrah  twjrft, 
And  heaving  earthquakes  fhook  his  realms  accurft, 
An  Angel-gueft  led  forth  the  trembling  Fair 
With  ftiadowy  hand,  and  warn'd  the  guiltlefs  pair; 
"  Hafte  from  thefe  lands  of  fin,  ye  Righteous  !  fly,  245 
"  Speed  the  quick  ftep,  nor  turn  the  lingering  eye  !" — 
~-Such  the  command,  as  fabling  Bards  indite, 
When  Orpheus  charm/d  the  grifly  King  of  Night  5 
Sooth 'd  the  pale  phantoms  with  his  plaintive  lay, 
And  led  the  fair  Aflurgent  into  day. — —  250 

Wide  yawn'd  the  eartht  the  fiery  tempeft  flafti'd, 

And  towns  and  towers  in  one  vaft  ruin  crafti'd ; . 

Onward  they  move, loud  horror  roars  behind. 

And  (hrieks  of  Anguifti 'bellow  in  the  wind. 

With  many  a  fob,  amid  a  thoufand  fears,  255 

The  beauteous  wanderer  pours  her  gufhing  tears; 

Each  foft  connection  rends  her  troubled  breaft, 

^ — She  turns,  unconfcious  of  the  ftern  beheft  !— 

/ce-fotuer  1.  *35«    Mefembryanthemum  cryftalUnum. 


I 
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* 

"  I  faint! — I  fall ! — ah,  me  ! — fenfations  chill 

"  Shoot  through  my  bones,  my  fhudderi ng  boforn  thrill  ! 

"  I  freeze  !  I  freeze  !  juft  Heaven  regards  my  fault,  261 

"  Numbs  my  cold  limbs,  and  hardens  into  fait ! 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,  your  dying  Love  refign  ! 

"  This  laft,  laft  kifs  receive  ! — no  longer  thine  !" 

She  faid,  and  ceafed, — her  ftiffen'd  form  He  prefs'd,  265 
And  ftrain'd  the  briny  column  to  his  breaft  ; 
Printed  with  quivering  lips  the  lifelefs  fnow, 

And  wept,  and  gazed  the  monument  of  woe. 

So  when  /Eneas  through  the  flames  of  Troy 

Bore  his  pale  fire,  and  led  his  lovely  boy,  270 

With  loitering  ftep  the  fair  Creufa  ftay'd, 

And  Death  involved  her  in  eternal  (hade. 

— Oft  the  long  Pilgrim,  that  his  road  forfakes, 

Marks  the  wide  ruins,  and  the  fulphur'd  lakes;] 

On  mouldering  piles  amid  afphaltic  mud  275 

Hears  the  hoarfe  bittern,  where  Gomorrah  ftood  : 

Recalls  the  unhappy  Pair  with  lifted  eye, 

Leans  on  the  cryftal  tomb,  and  breathes  the  filent  figfa. 

With  net-wove  fafh  and  glittering  gorget  drefs'd, 
And  fcarlet  robe  lapell'd  upon  her  breaft,  280 

Stern  ARA  frowns,  themeafured  march  afTumes, 
Trails  her  long  lance,  and  nods  her  fhadowy  plumes  ; 

Arum.  1.  281.  Cnckow-pint,  of  the  clafs  Gynandria,  or  mafculine 
ladies.  The  piftil,  or  female  part  of  the  flower,  rifeslike  a  club,  is  co- 
vered above  or  clothed,  as  it  were,  by  the  anthers  or  males;  and  forr.c 
of  the  fpecies  have  a  large  fcailet  blotch  in  the  middle  of  every  loaf. 

The  fmgular  and  wonderful  ftruclure  of  this  flower  has  occafioncd 
many  difputes  amongtt  botanirts.  See  Tourniff.  Malpig.  Dillen.  Rivin. 
&c.  The  receptacle  is  enlarged  into  a  naked  club,  with  the  germs  at 
its  bafe  ;  the  ftamens  are  affixed  to  the  receptacle  amidft  the  germs  (a 
natural  prodigy),  and  thus  do  not  need  the  afliftance  of  elevating  fila- 
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While  Love's  foft  beams  illume  her  treacherous  eyes, 

And  Beauty  lightens  through  the  thin  difguife. 

So  erft,  when  HERCULES,  untamed  by  toil,  285 

Own'd  the  foft  power  of  DEJANIRA'S  fmile  ; 

His  lion-fpoils  the  laughing  Fair  demands, 

And  gives  the  dtftaffto  his  awkward  hands  ; 

O'er  her  white  neck  the  briftly  mane  (he  throws, 

And  binds  the  gaping  whifkers  on  her  brows  ;  290 

Plaits  round  her  {lender  waift  the  fliaggy  veft, 

And  clafps  the  velvet  paws  acrofs  her  bread. 

Next  with  foft  hands  the  knotted  club  (he  rears, 

Heaves  up  from  earth,  and  on  her  fhoulders  bears. 

Onward  with  loftier  ftep  the  Beauty  treads,  295 

And  trails  the  brinded  ermine  o'er  the  meads ; 

Wolves,  bears,  and  bards,  forfakethe  affrighted  groves, 

And  grinning  Satyrs  tremble,  as  fhe  moves. 

roents :  hence  the  flower  may  be  faid  ,to  be  inverted.  Families  of  Planft 
tranflated  from  Linneus,  618. 

The  fpadix  of  this  plant  is  frequently  quite  white,  or  coloured,  and 
the  leaves  liable  to  be  ftreaked  with  white,  and  to  have  black  or  fcailet 
blotches  on  them.  As  the  plant  has  no  corol  or  bloflbm,  it  is  probable 
the  coloured  juices  in  thefe  parts  of  the  (heath  or  leaves  may  ferve  the 
fame  purpofe  as  the  coloured  juices  in  the  petals  of  other  powers ;  from 
which  I  fuppofe  the  honey  to  be  prepared.  See  cote  on  r^elleborus.  I 
am  informed  that  thofc  tulip  roots  which  have  a  red  cuticle  produce  red 
flowers.  SeeRubia. 

'When  the  petals  of  the  tiilip  become  (Iriped  with  many  colours,  the 
plant  lofes  almofl  half  of  its  height;  and  the  method  of  making  Uiem 
thus  break  into  colours  is  by  tranfplanting  tlvem,into  a  meagre  or  Tandy 
foil,  after  they  have  freviovjly  enjoyed  a  richer  foil :  hence  it  appears,  that 
the  plant  is  weakened  when  the  flower  becomes  variegated.  See  note 
on  Anemone.  For  the  acquired  habits  of  vegetable*,  fee  Tulipa, 
Orchis. 

The  roots  of  the  Arum  are  fciatched  up  and  eaten  by  thrufhes  in  fe- 
vere  fnowy  feafons.  White's  Hift.  of  Selbourn,  p.  43. 
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CARYO'S  fweet  fmileDiANTHUs  proud  admires, 
And  gazing  burns  with  unallow'd  defires ;  300 

With  fighs  and  forrows  her  compaflion  moves, 
And  wins  the  damfel  to  illicit  loves. 

Diantbus.  \.  499.  Superbus.  Proud  Pink.  There  is  a  kind  of  pink 
called  Fairchild's  mule,  which  is  here  fuppofed  to  be  produced  between 
q.  Dianthus  fuperbus,  and  the  Caryophyllus,  Clove.  The  Dianthus 
fuperbus  emits  a  moft  fragant  odour,  particularly  at  night.  Vegetable 
mules  fupply  an  irrefragable  argument  in  favour  of  the  fexual  fyftem  of 
botany.  They  are  faid  to  be  numerous ;  and,  like  the  mules  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  not  always  to  continue  their  fpecies  by  feed.  There  is 
an  account  of  a  curious  mule  from  the  Antirrhinum  linaria,  Toad-flax, 
in  theAmoenit.  Academ.  V.I.  No.  3.  and  many  hybrid  plants  defcrib- 
ed  in  No.  32.  The  UrtSca  alienata  is  an  evergreen  plant,  which  appears 
to  be  a  nettle  from  the  male  flowers,  and  a  Pellitory  (Parietaria)  from 
the  female  ones  and  the  fruit ;  and  is  hence  between  both.  Murray, 
Syft.  Veg.  Amongft  the  Englifh  indigenous  plants,  the  veronica  hy- 
brida  mule  Speedwel  is  fuppofed  to  have  originated  from  the  officinal 
one ;  and  the  fpiked  one,  and  the  Sibthorpia  Europa^a  to  have  for  its 
parents  the  golden  faxifrage  and  marfh  pennywort.  Pulteney's  View  of 
l.inneus,  p.  250.  Mr.  Grabeig,  Mr.  Schreber,  and  Mr.  Ramftrom, 
feem  of  opinion,  that  the  internal  ftrudure  or  parts  of  fructification  in 
mule-plants  refemble  the  female  parent ;  but  that  the  habit  or  external 
ftruclure  refembles  the  male  parent.  See  treatifes  under  the  above 
names  in  V.  VI.  Amcenit.  Academic.  The  mule  produced  from  a  horfe 
and  theafs  refembles  the  horfe  externally  with  his  eats,  mane  and  tail ; 
but  with  the  nature  or  manners  of  an  afs  :  but  the  Hinnus,  or  creature 
produced  from  a  male  afs,  and  a  mare,  refembles  the  father  externally 
in  feature,  a(h-colour,  and  the  black  crofs,  but  with  the  nature  or  man- 
ners of  a  horfe.  The  breed  from  Spanifh  rams  and  Swedifh  ewes  refem- 
bled  the  Spanifh  fheep  in  wool,  flature,  and  external  form  ;  but  was  as 
hardy  as  the  Swedifh  fheep  ;  and  the  contrary  of  thofe  which  were  pro- 
duced from  Swedifh  rams  and  Spanifh  ewes.  The  offspring  from  the 
male  goat  of  Angora  and  the  Swedifh  female  goat  had  long  ioft  camel's 
hair  ;  but  that  from  the  male  Swedifh  goat,  and  the  female  one  of  An- 
gora, had  no  improvement  of  their  wool.  An  Englifh  ram  without 
horns,  and  a  Swedifh  horned  ewe,  produced  fheep  without  horns.  Amocn. 
Academ.  V,  VI.  p.  13, 
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The  Monfter- offspring  heirs  the  father's  pride, 

Mafk'd  in  the  damafk  beauties  of  the  bride. 

So,  when  the  Nightingale  in  eaftern  bowers  305 

On  quivering  pinion  woos  the  Queen  of  flowers ; 

Inhales  her  fragrance,  as  he  hangs  in  air, 

And  melts  with  melody  the  blufhing  fair  ; 

Half-rofe,  half-bird,  a  beauteous  Monfter  fprings, 

Waves  his  thin  leaves,  and  claps  his  glofly  wings;     310 

Long  horrent  thorns  his  mofly  legs  furround, 

And  tendril-talons  root  him  to  the  ground ; 

Green  films  of  rind  his  wrinkled  neck  o'erfpread, 

And  crimfon  petals  creft  his  curled  head  ; 

Soft-warbling  beaks  in  each  bright  bloflbm  move,      315 

And  vocal  Rofebuds  thrill  the  enchanted  grove  ! — *— 

Admiring  Evening  (lays  her  beamy  ftar, 

And  ftill  Night  liftens  from  his  ebon  car; 

While  on  white  wings  defcending  Houries  throng, 

And  drink  the  floods  of  odour  and  of  fong.  320 

When  from  his  golden  urn  the  Solftice  pours 
O'er  Afric's  fable  fons  the  fultry  hours  ; 
When  not  a  gale  flits  o'er  her  tawny  hills, 
Save  where  the  dry  Harmattan  breathes  and  kills  ; 

ffke  dry  Harmattan.  1.  324.  The  Harmattan  is  a  fingular  wind  blow- 
ing from  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  fometimes 
for  a  few  hours,  fometimes  for  feveral  days  without  regular  periods.  It 
is  always  attended  with  a  fog  or  haze,  fo  denfe  as  to  render  thofe  objects 
invifible  which  are  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  the  fun  ap- 
pears through  it  only  about  noon,  and  then  of  a  dilute-ied,  and  very 
minute  particles  fubfide  from  the  mifty  air  fo  as  to  make  the  grafs,  and 
the  {kins  of  negroes  appear  whitifh.  The  extreme  drynefs  which  at- 
tends this  wind  or  fog,  without  dews,  withers  and  quite  dries  the  leaves 
of  vegetables;  and  is  faid  by  Dr.  Lind  at  fome  feafons  to  be  fatal  and 
malignant  to  mankind ;  probably  after  much  preceding  wet,  when  it 
may  become  loaded  with  the  exhalation  from  putrid  marflies;  at  other 
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When  ftretch'd  in  duft  her  gafping  panthers  lie,         325 

And  writhM  in  foamy  folds  her  ferpents  die; 

Indignant  Atlas  mourns  his  leaflefs  woods, 

And  Gambia  trembles  for  his  finking  floods ; 

Contagion  ftalks  along  the  briny  fand, 

And  Ocean  rolls  his  fickening  (hoals  to  land.  330 

fcafons  it  is  faid  to  check  epidemic  di'«afes,  to  cure  fluxes,  and  to  heal 
u'cersand  cutaneous  eruptions;  which  is  probably  effected  by  its  yield- 
ing no  moillure  to  the  mouth  of  the  external  abforbent  veflels,  by 
whi  h  the  action  of  the  other  branches  of  the  abforbent  fyftem  isincreaf- 
ed  to  fnpply  the  deficiency.  Account  of  the  Harmattan.  Phil,  Tranfaft. 
V.  LXXJ. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sterling  gives  an  account  of  a  darknefs  for  fix  or  eight 
"hours  at  Detroit  in  America,  on  the  I9th  of  October,  1761,  in  which 
the  fun  appeared  as  red  as  blood,  and  thrice  its  ufual  fize  :  fbrne  rain 
falling,  covered  white  paper  with  dark  drops,  likefulphur  or  dirt,  which 
Inirnt  like  wet  gunpowder,  and  the  air  had  a  very  ftilphureous  fmell. 
He  fuppofei  this  to  have  been  emitted  from  fome  diftant  earthquake  or 
volcano.  Philof.  Tranf.  V.  LHI.  p.  63. 

In  many  circumfrances  this  wind  feems  much  to  refemblethe  dry  fog 
which  covered  molt  parts  of  Europe  for  many  weeks  in  true  JCummer  of 
1780,  which  has  been  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  volcanic  origin,  as  it  fuc- 
ceedtd  the  violent  eruption  of  Mount  Hecla,  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Fiom  the  fubfiden.ce  of  a  white  powder,  it  feems  probable  that  the  Har- 
raattan  has  a  fimilar  origin,  from  t'he  unexplored  mountains  of  Africa. 
Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  the  epidemic  coughs,  which  occafionally  tra- 
verfe  immenfe  tracts  of  country,  may  be  the  products  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions; nor  impoifible,  that  at  fome  future  time  contagious  miafmata 
may  be  thus  emitted  from  fubterraneous  furnaces,  in  fuch  abundance 
as  to  contaminate  the  whole  atmofphere,  and  depopulate  the  earth  ! 

Hisftcken'ingjsoah.  1.  330.  Mr.  Marfden  relates,  that  in  the  iiland  of 
Sumatra,  during  the  November  of  1775,  the  dry  monfoons,  or  S.  E. 
winds,  continued  fo  much  longer  than  ufual,  that  the  large  livers  be- 
came dry  ;  and  prodigious  quantities  of  fea-fifh,  dead  and  dying,  were 
feen  floating  for  leagues  on  the  fea,  and  diiven  on  the  beach  by  the  tides. 
This  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  caufed  by  the  great  evaporation,  and 
the  deficiency  of  frefh  water  livers  having  rendered  the  fea  too  fait  for 
its  inhabitants.  The  feafon  then  became  fb  fickly  as  to  deftroy  great 
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—  Fair  CHUNDA  fmiles  amid  the  burning  wafte, 

Her  brow  unturban'd,  and  her  zone  unbrac'd; 

Ten  brother-  youths  with  light  umbrella's  {hade, 

Or  fan  with  bufy  hands  the  panting  maid  ; 

Loofe  wave  her  locks,  difclofing  as  they  break,  335 

The  rifing  bofom  and  averted  cheek  ; 

Clafp'd  round  her  ivory  neck  with  ftuds  of  gold 

Flows  her  thin  veft  in  many  a  gauzy  fold  ; 

O'er  her  light  limbs  the  dim  tranfparence  plays, 

And  the  fair  form,  it  feems  to  hide,  betrays.  340 

Where  leads  the  northern  Star  his  lucid  train 
High  o'er  the  fnow-clad  earth,  and  icy  main, 
With  milky  light  the  white  horizon  ftreams, 
And  to  the  moon  each  fparkling  mountain  gleams.  — 

numbers  of  people,    both  foreigners   and  natives.     Phil.  Tranf.   V. 
LXXI.  p.  384. 


.  1.  331.  Chundali  Borrum  is  the  name  which  the  natives  give 
to  this  plant  ;  it  is  the  Hedyfarum  gyians,  or  moving  plant  ;  its  clafs  is 
two  brotherhoods,  ten  males.  Its  leaves  are  continually  in  fpontaneous 
motion;  fbme  rifing  and  others  falling;  and  others  whirling  circularly 
by  twifting  their  frems;  this  fpontaneous  movement  of  the  leaves,  when 
the  air  is  quite  flill  and  very  warm,  feems  to  be  neceilary  to  the  plant, 
as  perpetual  refpiration  is  to  animal  life.  A  more  particular  account, 
with  a  good  print  of  the  Hedyfaium  gyrans  is  given  by  M.  Brouflbnet 
in  a  paper  on  vegetable  motions  in  the  Hiftoire  de  PAcademie  des  Sci- 
ences. Ann.  1784,  p.  609. 

There  are  many  other  inftances  of  fpontaneous  movements  of  the 
parts  of  vegetables.  In  the  Marchantia  polymorpha  fome  yellow  woot 
proceeds  from  the  flower-bearing  anthers,  which  moves  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  anther,  while  it  drops  its  duft  like  atoms.  Murray,  Syfr.  Veg. 
See  note  on  Collinlbnia  for  other  inflanccs  of  vegetable  ipontaneity, 
Add  to  this,  that  as  the  deep  of  animals  confifts  in  a  fufpenfion  of  vo- 
luntary motion,  and  as  vegetables  are  likewife  fubjecl  to  fleep,  there  is 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  various  aclions  of  opening  and  clofing  their 
petals  and  foliage  may  be  juftly  afcribed  to  a  voluntary  power  :  for 
without  the  faculty  of  volition,  fleep  would  not  have  been  neceflary  to 
»hem. 


Slow  o'er  the  printed  fnows  with  {ilent  walk  345 

Huge  fhaggy  forms  acrofs  the  twilight  ftalk ; 
And  ever  and  anon  with  hideous  found 

Burft  the  thick  ribs  of  ice,  and  thunder  round. 

There,  as  old  Winter  flaps  his  hoary  wing, 

And  lingering  leaves  his  empire  to  the  Spring,  35© 

Pierced  with  quick  (hafts  of  filver-fliooting  light 

Fly  in  dark  troops  the  dazzled  imps  of  night. 

<c  Awake,  my  Love !"  enamour'd  MUSCHUS  cries, 

ic  Stretch  thy  fair  limbs,  refulgent  Maid  !  arife; 

<c  Ope  thy  fweet  eye-lids  to  the  rifmg  ray,  355 

"  And  hail  with  ruby  lips  returning  day. 

"  Down  the  white  hill  diflblving  torrents  pour, 

*c  Green  fprings  the  turf,  and  purple  blows  the  flower ; 

Burfl  tie  tBick  ribs  of  tee.  1.  348.  The  violent  cracks  of  ice  heard  from 
the  Glaciers  feem  to  be  caufed  by  fbme  of  the  fnow  being  melted  in  the 
middle  of  the  day;  and  the  water  thus  produced  running  down  into  val- 
liesof  ice,  and  congealing  again  in  a  few  hours,  forces  off  by  itsexpanfion 
large  precipices  from  the  ice- mountains. 

Mufcbus.  \.  353.  Corallinus,  or  lichen  rangiferinus.  Coral-mofs. 
•Clandeftine-marriage.  This  mofs  vegetates  beneath  the  fnow,-  where 
the  degree  of  heat  is  always  about  40 ;  that  is,  In  the  middle  between 
the  freezing  point,  and  the  common  heat  of  the  earth  }  and  is  for  many 
months  of  the  winter  the  fole  food  of  the  rain-deer,  who  digs  furrows 
in  the  fnow  to  find  it  :  and  as  the  milk  and  flefhof  this  animal  is  almofl 
the  only  fuftenance  which  can  be  procured  during  the  long  winters  of 
the  higher  latitudes,  this  mofs  may  be  faid  to  fupport  fome  millions  of 
mankind. 

The  quick  vegetation  that  occurs  on  the  foiution  of  the  fnows  in  high 
latitudes  appears  very  aftonifhing;  it  feems  to  arife  from  two  caufes,  I. 
the  long  continuance  of  the  approaching  fun  above  the  horizon  ;  2.  the 
increafed  irritability  of  plants  which  have  been  long  expofed  to  the  cold. 
See  note  on  Anemone. 

All  the  water-fowl  on  the  lakes  of  Siberia  are  faid  by  ProfefTor  Gme- 
1m  to  retreat  fouthwards  on  the  commencement  of  the  frofts,  except 
the  Rail,  which  fleeps  buried  in  the  fnow.  Account  of  Siberia. 
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"  His  torpid  wing  the  Rail  exulting  tries, 
"  Mounts  the  foft  gale,  and  wantons  in  the  fkies ;     360 
"  Rife,  let  us  mark  how  bloom  the  awaken'd  groves, 
"  And  'mid  the  banks  of  rofes  hide  our  loves." 

Night's  tinfel  beams  on  fmooth  Lock-lomond  dance, 

Impatient  ^GA  views  the  bright  expanfe ; 

In  vain  her  eyes  the  pafling  floods  explore,  365 

Wave  after  wave  rolls  freightlefs  to  the  ftiore. 

— Now  dim  amid  the  diftant  foam  fhe  fpies 

A  rifmg  fpeck,— «  'tis  he  !  'tis  he!"  (he  cries; 

As  with  firm  arms  he  beats  the  ftreams  afide, 

And  cleaves  with  rifing  cheft  the  tofiing  tide,  370 

With  bended  knee  fhe  prints  the  humid  fands, 

Up-turns  her  gliftening  eyes,  and  fpreads  her  hands  ; 

— u  'Tis  he,  'tis  he ! — My  Lord,  my  life,  my  love  !— 

"  Slumber,  ye  winds ;  ye  billows,  ceafe  to  move ! 

"  Beneath  his  arms  your  buoyant  plumage  fpread,      375 

"  Ye  Swans  !  ye  Halcyons  !  hover  round  his  head  ! "— * 

— With  eager  ftep  the  boiling  furf  (he  braves, 

And  meets  her  refluent  lover  in  the  waves ; 

Loofe  o'er  the  flood  her  azure  mantle  fwims, 

And  the  clear  dream  betrays  her  fnowy  limbs.  380 

So  on  her  fea-girt  tower  fair  HERO  flood 
At  parting  day,  and  mark'd  the  dafhing  flood  j 

Mgs.  1.  364.  Conferva  aegagropila.  It  is  found  loofe  in  many  lakes 
in  a  globular  form,  from  the  fize  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  melon,  much 
refembling  the  balls  of  hair  found  in  the  ftomachs  of  cows  ;  it  adheres  to 
nothing:,  but  rolls  from  one  part  of  the  lake  to  another.  The  Conferva 
vagabunda  dwells  on  the  European  feas,  travelling  along  in  the  mi'd'fl  of 
the  waves;  (Spec.  Plant.)  Thefe  may  not  impropetl'y  be  called  itine- 
rant vegetables.  In  a  fimilar  manner  the  Fucus  rratans  (fwimming) 
ftrikes  no  roots  into  the  earth,  but  floats  on  the  fea  in  very  extenfrve 
mafles,  and  may  be  faid  to  be  a  plant  of  paflage,  as  it  is  wafted  by  the 
winds  from  one  fliore  to  another. 


While  high  in  air,  the  glimmering  rocks  above. 

Shone  the  bright  lamp,  the  pilot-ftar  of  Love. 

— With  robe  outfpread  the  wavering  flame  behind     385 

She  kneels,  and  guards  it  from  the  fhifting  wind  ; 

Breathes  to  her  Goddefsall  her  vows,  and  guides 

Her  bold  LEANDER  o'er  the  dufky  tides  ; 

Wrings  his  wet  hair,  his  briny  bofom  warms, 

And  clafps  her  panting  lover  in  her  arms.  390 

Deep,  in  wide  caverns  and  their  fhadowy  ailes, 
Daughter  of  Earth,  the  chafte  TRUFFELIA  fmiles; 
On  filvery  beds,  of  foft  afbeftus  wove, 
Meets  her  Gnome-hufband,  and  avows  her  love. 
— High  o'er  her  couch  impending  diamonds  blaze,    395 
And  branching  gold  the  cryftal  roof  inlays ; 
With  verdant  light  the  modeft  emeralds  glow, 
Blue  fapphires  glare,  and  rubies  blufh,  below  ; 
Light  piers  of  lazuli  the  dome  furround, 
And  pictured  mochoes  teflelate  the  ground  ;  400 

In  glittering  threads  along  reflective  walls 
The  warm  rill  murmuring  twinkles,  as  it  falls; 
Now  fink  the  Eolian  firings,  and  now  they  fwell, 
And  Echoes  woo  in  every  vaulted  cell ; 
While  on  white  wings  delighted  Cupids  play,  405 

Shake  their  bright  lamps,  and  flied  celeftial  day. 

Trt/ffl-lia.  1.  392.  (Lycoperdon  Tuber)  Truffle.  Clandeftine  marri- 
age. This  fungus  never  appears  above  ground,  requiring  little  air,  and 
perhaps  no  light.  It  is  found  by  dogs  or  fwine,  who  hunt  it  by  the 
fmell.  Other  plants,  which  have  no  buds  or  blanches  on  their  (terns,  as 
the  grafTes,  (hoot  out  numerous  floles  or  fcions  underground;  and  this 
the  more,  as  their  tops  or  herbs  are  eaten  by  cattle,  and  thus  prefenre 
thcmfelves. 


(     >43     ) 

Clofed  in  an  azure  fig  by  fairy  fpelfs, 
Bofom'd  in  down,  fair  CAPRI-FICA  dwells  ; 


1.  408.  Wild  fig.  The  fruit  of  the  fig  is  not  a  feed-veiTefy 
but  a  receptacle  inclofingthe  flower  within  it.  As  thefe  trees  beat  lome 
male  and  others  female  flowers,  immured  on  all  fides  by  the  fruit,  the 
manner  of  their  fecundation  was  very  unintelligible,  till  Tcui  nefort  and 
Pontedera  discovered,  that  a  kind  of  gnat  produced  in  the  male  figs 
carried  the  fecundating  duft  on  its  wings,  (Cynips  Pfenes  Syft.  Nat. 
919.)  and,  penetrating  the  female  fig,  thus  impregnated  the  flowets; 
for  the  evidence  of  this  wonderful  fact,  fee  the  word  Caprification,  in 
Milne's  Botanical  Dictionary.  The  figs  of  this  country  are  all  female, 
and  their  feeds  not  prolific;  and  therefore  they  can  only  be  propagated 
by  layers  and  fuckers. 

Monfieur  de  la  Hire  has  (hewn  in  the  Memoir,  de  1'Academ.  de  Sci- 
ence, that  the  fiimmer  figs  of  Paris>  in  Provence,  Italy,  and  Malta, 
have  all  perfect  ftamina,  and  ripen  not  only  their  fruits,  but  their  feed  ; 
from  which  feed  other  fig-trees  are  raifed  ;  but  that  the  (lamina  of  the 
autumnal  figs  are  abortive,  perhaps-  owing  to  the  want  of  due  warmth. 
Mr.  Milne,  in  his  Botanic  Dictionary  (art.  Caprification),  fays,  that  the 
cultivated  fig-trees  have  a  few  male  flowers  placed  above  the  female 
within  the  fame  covering  or  receptacle  ;  which  in  warmer  climates  per- 
form their  proper  office,  but  in  colder  ones  become  abortive.  And  Lin- 
neus  obferves,  that  fome  figs  have  the  navel  of  the  receptacle  open  ; 
which  was  one  reafon  that  induced  him  to  remove  this  plant  from  the 
clafs  Clandeftine  Marriage  to  the  clafs  Polygamy.  Lin.  Spec.  Plant. 

From  all  thefe  circumflances  I  fhould  conjecture,  that  thofe  female 
fig-flowers,  which  are  clofed  on  all  fides  in  the  fruit  or  receptacle  with- 
out any  male  ones,  are  mon'fters,  which  have  been  propagated  for  their 
fruit,  like  barberries,  and  grapes  without  feeds  in  them  ;  and  that  the 
Caprification  is  either  an  ancient  procefsof  imaginary  ufe,  and  blindly 
followed  in  fome  countiies,  or  that  it  may  contribute  to  ripen  die  fig  by 
decreafing  its  vigour,  like  cutting  off  a  circle  of  the  bark  from  the 
branch  of  a  pear-tree.  Tournefort  feems  inclined  to  thisoprnion  ;  who 
fays,  that  the  figs  in  Provence  and  at  Paris  ripen  fooner,  if  their  buds 
be  pricked  with  a  draw  dipped  in  olive-oil.  Plums  and  pears  punctured 
by  fome  infects  ripen  fooner,  and  the  part  round  the  puncture  is  Tweeter. 
Is  not  the  honey-dew  produced  by  the  puncture  of  uiiects?  will  not 
wounding  the  branch  of  a  pear-tree,  which  is  too  vigorous,  prevent  the 
bloflbms  from  falling  off";  as  from  fome  fig-trees  the  fruit  is  faid  to  fall 
offunlefs  they  are  wounded  by  caprifieation  ?  I  had  lalt  fpting  fix  young; 
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So  fleep  in  filence  the  Curculio,  {hut 

In  the  dark  chambers  of  the  cavern'd  nut,  410 

Erodes  with  ivory  beak  the  vaulted  (hell, 

And  quits  on  filmy  wings  its  narrow  cell. 

So  the  pleafed  Linnet  in  the  mofs-wove  neft, 

Waked  into  life  beneath  its  parent's  breaft, 

Chirps  in  the  gaping  fhell,  burfts  forth  erelong,  415 

Shakes  its  new  plumes,  and  tries  its  tender  fong. 

And  now  the  talifman  fhe  ftrikes,  that  charms 

Her  hufband- Sylph, — and  calls  him  to  her  arms.— 

Quick,  the  light  Gnat  her  airy  Lord  beftrides, 

With  cobweb  reins  the  flying  courfer  guides  420 

From  cryftal  fteeps  of  viewlefs  ether  fprings, 

Cleaves  the  foft  air  on  ftill  expanded  wings  ; 

Darts  like  a  funbeam  o'er  the  boundlefs  wave. 

And  feeks  the  beauty  in  her  fecret  cave. 

So  with  quick  impulfe  through  all  nature's  frame        425 

Shoots  the  ele6tric  air  its  fubtile  flame. 

So  turns  the  impatient  needle  to  the  pole, 

ThoJ  mountains  rife  between,  and  oceans  roll. 

Where  round  the  Orcades  white  torrents  roar, 
Scooping  with  ceafelefs  rage  the  incumbent  fhore,      430 
Wide  o'er  the  deep  adufky  cavern  bends 
Its  marble  arms,  and  high  in  air  impends  ; 
Bafaltic  piers  the  ponderous  roof  fuftain, 
And  fteep  their  mafTy  fandals  in  the  main ; 

trees  of  the  Ifchia  fig  with  fruit  on  them  in  pots  in  a  ftove  ;  on  remov- 
ing them  into  larger  boxes,  they  protruded  very  vigorous  (hoots,  and 
the  figs  all  fell  off;  which  I  afcribed  to  the  increafed  vigour  of  the 
plant. 

Bafaltic piers.  1.  433.    This  defcription  alludes  to  the  cave  of  Fingal 
in  the  ifland  of  Staffa.     The  bafaltic  columns,  which  compofe  the  Giants 
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Round  the  dim  walls,  and  through  the  whifperingailes  435 
Hoarfe  breathes  the  wind,  the  glittering  water  boils. 
Here  the  charm'd  BYSSUS  with  his  blooming  bride 
Spreads  his  green  fails,  and  braves  the  foaming  tide; 
The  ftarof  Venus  gilds  the  twilight  wave, 
And  lights  her  votaries  to  thefecret  cave ;  440 

Light  Cupids  flutter  round  the  nuptial  bed, 
And  each  coy  fea-maid  hides  her  blufbing  head. 

Where  cool'd  by  rills,  and  curtain'd  round  by  woods, 
Slopes  the  green  dell  to  meet  the  briny  floods, 
The  fparkling  noon-beams,  trembling  on  the  tide,    445 
The  PROTEUS-LOVER  woos  his  playful  bride, 

L 

Caufeway  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  thofe  which  fupport  the 
cave  of  Fingal,  are  evidently  of  volcanic  origin,  as  is  well  illnftrated  in 
an  ingenious  paper  of  Mr.  Keir,  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  who  obferved  in 
the  glafs,  which  had  been  long  in  a  fufing  heat  at  the  bottom  of  the 
"pots  in  the  glafs-houfes  at  Stourbridge,  that  cryftals  were  produced  of  a 
form  fimilar  to  the  parts  of  the  bafaltic  columns  of  the  Giants  Caufe- 
way. 

By/us.  4.37.  Clandeftine  Marriage.  It  floats  on  the  fea  in  the  day, 
and  finks  a  little  during  the  night ;  it  is  found  in  caverns  on  the  northern 
-fhores,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  as  thin  as  paper. 

The  Proteus -lover.  1.  446.  Conferva  polymorpha.  This  vegetable  is 
put  amongft  the  cryptogamia,  or  clandestine  marriages,  by  Linneus; 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  the  males  and  females  are  on  different 
plants.  Philof.  Tranf.  Vol.  LVII.  It  twice  changes  its  colour,  from 
red  to  brown,  and  then  to  black;  and  changes  its  form  by  lofing  its 
lower  leaves,  and  elongating  fome  of  the  upper  ones,  fo  as  to  be  mifta- 
ken  by  the  unfkilful  for  different  plants.  It  grows  on  the  fhores  of  this 
country. 

There  is  another  plant,  Medicago  polymorpha,  which  may  be  faid  to 
afTume  a  great  variety  of  mapes;  as  the  feed-vefTels  refemble  fometimes 
fnail-horns,  at  other  times  caterpillars  with  or  without  long  hair  upon, 
them ;  by  which  means  it  is  probable  they  fometimes  elude  the  depre- 


To  win  the  fair  he  tries  a  thoufand  forms? 

Bafks  on  the  fands,  or  gambols  in  the  ftorms. 

A  Dolphin  now,  his  fcaly  fides  he  laves, 

And  bears  the  fportive  damfel  on  the  waves  ;  45^ 

She  ftrikes  the  cymbal  as  he  moves  along, 

And  wondering  Ocean  liftens  to  the  fong. 

—And  now  a  {potted  Pard  the  lover  ftalks, 

Plays  round  her  fteps,  and  guards  her  favoured  walks  ; 

As  with  white  teeth  he  prints  her  hand,  earefs'd,         455 

And  lays  his  velvet  paw  upon  her  breaft, 

O'er  his  round  face  her  fnowy  fingers  (train 

The  filken  knots,  and  fit  the  ribbon-rein. 

—And  now  a  Swan,  he  fpreads  his  plumy  failsr 

And  proudly  glides  before  the  fanning  gales;  46* 

Pleas'd  on  the  flowery  brink  with  graceful  hand 

She  waves  her  floating  lover  to  the  land  ; 

Bright  ftiines  his  finuous  neckr  with  crimfon  beak 

He  prints  fondkifles  on  her  glowing  cheek, 

Spreads  his  broad  wings,  elates  his  ebon  creft,  465 

And  clafps  the  beauty  to  his  downy  breaft.   - 

A  hundred  virgins  join  a  hundred  fwains* 
And  fond  ADONIS  leads  the  fprightly  trains; 

dationsof  thofe  infefts.  The  feeds  of  Calendula,  Marygold,  bend  up 
tike  a'  hairy  caterpillar,  with  their  prickles  briftling  outwards,  and  may 
thus  deter  fome  birds  or  infe£b  from  preying  upon  them.  Salicornia 
alib  aflumes  an  animal  fimilitude.  Phil.  Bot.  p.  87.  See  note  on  Iris 
in  additional  notes;  and  Cypripedia  in  Vol.  I. 


'n.  \.  4&S.  Many  males  and  many  females  live  together  in  the 
fame  flower.  It  may  Teem  a  foleclfm  in  language,  to  call  a  flower,  which 
contains  many  of  "both  fexea,  an  individual  ;  and  the  more  fo  to  call  a 
tree  or  ftuub  an  individual,  which  confifts  of  fo  many  flowers.  Every 
tree,  indeed,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  family  or  fwarm  of  its  refpec- 
tire  kuds;  but  tbe  buds  themfelves  feem*  to  be  individual  plants;  be- 
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Pair  after  pair,  along  his  facred  groves 

To  Hymen's  fane  the  bright  proceflion  moves  ;  470 

Each  fmiling  youth  a  myrtle  garland  (hades, 

And  wreaths  of  rofes  veil  the  bluftiing  maids  ; 

Light  joys  on  twinkling  feet  attend  the  throng, 

Weave  the  gay  dance,  or  raife  the  frolic  fong  ; 

• Thick,  astheypafs,  exulting  Cupids  fling          475 

Promifcuous  arrows  from  the  founding  firing  ; 
On  wings  of  goflamer  foft  whifpers  fly, 
And  the  fly  glance  fteals  fide-long  from  the  eye. 
As  round  his  fhrine  the  gaudy  circles  bow, 
And  feal  with  muttering  lips  the  faithlefs  vow,  480 

Licentious  Hymen  joins  their  mingled  hands, 

And  ioofely  twines  the  meretricious  bands, 

Thus  where  pleafed  VENUS,  in  the  fouthern  main, 
Sheds  all  her  fmiles  on  Otaheite's  plain, 
Wide  o'er  the  ifle  her  filken  net  fhe  draws,  485 

And  the  Loves  laugh  at  all  but  Nature's  laws." 

Here  ceafed  the  Goddefs, — — o'er  the  filent  firings 
Applauding  Zephyrs  fwept  their  fluttering  wings; 
Enraptur'd  Sylphs  arofe  in  murmuring  crowds 
To  air- wove  canopies  and  pillowy  clouds  j  490 

L  2 

caufe  each  has  leaves  or  lungs  appropriated  to  it ;  and  the  bark  of  the 
tree  is  only  a  congeries  of  the  roots  of  all  thefe  individual  buds.  Thus 
hollow  oak-trees  and  willows  are  often  feen  with  the  whole  wood  decay- 
ed and  gone  ;  and  yet  the  few  remaining  branches  flourish  with  vigour ; 
but  in  refpeft  to  the  male  and  female  parts  of  a  flower,  they  do  not  def- 
troy  its  individuality  any  more  than  the  number  of  paps  of  a  fow,  or  the 
number  of  her  cotyledons,  each  of  which  includes  one  of  her  young. 

The  fociety,  called  the  Areoi,  in  the  ifland  of  Otaheite,  confiftsof 
about  i oo  males  and  ico  females,  who  form  one  promifcuous  marriage* 


Each  Gnome  relu&ant  fought  his  earthy  cell, 

And  each  bright  Floret  clos'd  her  velvet  bell. 

Then,  on  foft  tiptoe,  NIGHT  approaching  near 

Hung  o'er  the  tunelefs  lyre  his  fable  ear; 

Gem'd  with  bright  ftars  the  ftill  etherial  plain,  495 

And  bade  his  Nightingales  repeat  the  ftrain. 
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Defcription  of  tie  Poifon-Tree  in  tie  IJland  of  JAVA, 
inflated from  the  original  Dutch  ofN.  P.  Foerfch. 


JL  HIS  deftru&ive  tree  is  called  in  the  Malayan  lan^ 
guage  Bohon-Upas^  and  has  been  defcribed  by  naturalifts ; 
but  their  accounts  have  been  fo  tinctured  with  the  mar- 
vellouS)  that  the  whole  narration  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
an  ingenious  fiction  by  the  generality  of  readers.  Nor 
is  this  in  the  leaft  degree  furprifing  when  the  circum- 
ftances  which  we  (hall  faithfully  relate  in  this  defcription 
are  confidered. 

I  muft  acknowledge,  that  I  long   doubted  the  exifl> 
ence  of  this  tree,  until  a  ftricler  enquiry  convinced  me  of 
my  error.     I  fhall  now  only  relate  fimple  unadorned  fafts, 
of  which  I  have  been  an  eye-witnefs.     My  readers  may 
depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  this  account.     In  the  year 
1774  I  was  ftationed  at  Batavia,  as  a  furgeon,  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Dutch  Eaft-India  Company.     During  my  re- 
fidence  there  I  received  feveral  different  accounts  of  the 
Bohon  Upas,  and  the  violent  effects  of  its  poifon.    They 
all  then  feemed  incredible  to  me,  but  raifed  my  curiofity 
in  fo  high  a  degree,  that  I  refolved  to  inveftigate  this  fub- 
ject  thoroughly,  and  to  truft  only  to  my  own  obfervations. 
In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  I  applied  to  the  Gover- 
nor-General, Mr.  Petrus  Albertus  van  der  Parra,  for  a 
pafs  to  travel  through  the  country :  my  requeft  was  grant- 
ed -,  and,  having  procured  every  information,  I  fet  out  on 
my  expedition-     I  had  procured  a  recommendation  from 
an  old  Malayan  prieft,  to  another  prieft,  who  lives  on, 


the  neareft  inhabitable  fpot  to  the  tree,  which  is  about 
fifteen  or  fixteen  miles  diftant.  The  letter  proved  of 
great  fervice  to  me  in  my  undertaking,  as  that  prieft  is 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  to  refide  there,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  eternity  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  for  different  crimes 
are  fentenced  to  approach  the  tree,  and  to  procure  the 
poifon. 

The  Bokon-Upasis  fituated  in  the  ifland  of  *Java,  about 
twenty-feven  leagues  from  Batavla^  fourteen  from  Soura 
Charta,  the  feat  of  the  Emperor,  and  between  eighteen 
and  twenty  leagues,  from  Tmkjoe^  the  prefent  refidence  of 
the  Sultan  of  Java.  It  is  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  a  cir- 
cle of  high  hills  and  mountains  ;  and  the  country  round 
it,  to  the  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  tree,  is 
entirely  barren.  Not  a  tree,  nor  a  fhrub,  nor  even  the 
leaft  plant  or  grafs  is  to  be  feen.  I  have  made  the  tour 
all  around  this  dangerous  fpot,  at  about  eighteen  miles 
diftant  from  the  centre,  and  I  found  the  afpecl;  of  the 
country  on  all  fides  equally  dreary.  The  eafieft  afcent 
of  the  hills  is  from  that  part  'where  the  old  ecclefiaftic 
dwells.  From  his  houfe  the  criminals  are  fent  for  the 
poifon,  into  which  the  points  of  all  warlike  inftruments 
are  dipped.  It  is  of  high  value,  and  produces  a  confide- 
rable  revenue  to  the  Emperor. 


Account  of  the  Manner  In  which  the  Poifon  is  procured. 

THE  poifon  which  is  procured  from  this  tree  is  a 
gum  that  iflues  out  between  the  bark  and  the  tree  itfelf, 
like  the  camphor.  Malefactors,  who  for  their  crimes  are, 
fentenced  to  die,  are  the  only  perfons  who  fetch  the  poi- 
ibn;  and  this  is  the  only  chance  they  have  of  faving  their 
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lives.  After  fentence  is  pronounced  upon  them  by  the 
judge,  they  are  afked  in  court,  whether  they  will  die  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner,  or  whether  they  will  go  to 
the  Upas  tree  for  a  box  of  poifon  ?  They  commonly  pre- 
fer the  latter  propofal,  as  there  is  not  only  fome  chance 
of  preferving  their  lives,  but  alfo  a  certainty,  in  cafe  of 
their  fafe  return,  that  a  provifion  will  be  made  for  them 
in  future  by  the  Emperor.  They  are  alfo  permitted  to 
aflt  a  favour  from  the  Emperor,  which  is  generally  of  a 
trifling  nature,  and  commonly  granted,  They  are  then 
provided  with  a  filver  or  tortoifefljell  box,  in  which  they 
are  to  put  the  poifonous  gum,  and  are  properly  inftru&ed 
how  to  proceed  while  they  are  upon  their  dangerous  expe-? 
dition.  Among  other  particulars,  they  are  always  told  to 
attend  to  the  direction  of  the  winds ;  as  they  are  to  go 
towards  the  tree  before  the  wind,  fo  that  the  effluvia  from 
the  tree  are  always  blown  from  them.  They  are  told, 
likewife,  to  travel  with  the  utmoft  difpatch,  as  that  is  the 
only  method  of  infuring  a  fafe  return.  They  are  after- 
wards fent  to  the  houfe  of  the  old  prieft,  to  which  place 
they  are  commonly  attended  by  their  friends  and  relations. 
Here  they  generally  remain  fome  days,  in  expectation  of 
3  favourable  breeze.  During  that  time  the  ecclefiaftic 
prepares  them  for  their  future  fate  by  prayers  and  admo- 
nitions. 

When  the  hour  of  their  departure  arrives,  the  prieft 
puts  on  them  a  long  leather- cap,  with  two  glafTes  before 
their  eyes,  which  comes  down  as  far  as  their  breaft;  and 
alfo  provides  them  with  a  pair  of  leather-gloves.  They 
are  then  conducted  by  the  prieft,  and  their  friends  and  re- 
lations, about  two  miles  on  their  journey.  Here  the 
prieft  repeats  his  inftru&ions,  and  tells  them  where  they 
are  to  look  for  the  tree.  He  fhews  them  a  hill,  which 
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they  are  told  to  afcend,  and  that  on  the  other  fide  they 
will  find  a  rivulet,  which  they  are  to  follow,  and  which 
will  conduct  them  directly  to  the  Upas.  They  now  take 
leave  of  each  other;  and,  amidft  prayers  for  their  fuccefs, 
the  delinquents  haften  away. 

The  worthy  old  ecciefiaftic  has  affured  me,  that  during 
his  refidence  there,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  he  had 
difmifled  above  feven  hundred  criminals  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  defcribed ;  and  that  fcarcely  two  out  of  twen- 
ty have  returned.  He  fhewed  me  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
unhappy  fufferers,  with  the  date  of  their  departure  from 
his  houfe  annexed;  and  a  lift  of  the  offences  for  which 
they  had  been  condemned  :  to  which  was  added,  a  lift  of 
thofe  who  had  returned  in  fafety.  I  afterwards  faw  ano- 
ther lift  of  thefe  culprits,  at  the  jail-keeper's  at  Soura- 
Chartciy  and  found  that  they  perfectly  correfponded  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  different  informations  which  I 
afterwards  obtained. 

I  was  prefent  at  fome  of  thefe  melancholy  ceremonies, 
and  defired  different  delinquents  to  bring  with  them  fome 
pieces  of  the  wood,  or  a  fmall  branch,  or  fome  leaves  of 
this  wonderful  tree.  I  have  alfo  given  them  filk  cords, 
defiring  them  to  meafure  its  thicknefs.  I  never  could 
procure  more  than  two  dry  leaves  that  were  picked  up  by 
one  of  them  on  his  return  ;  and  all  I  could  learn  from  him, 
concerning  the  tree  itfelf,  was,  that  it  ftood  on  the  bor- 
der of  a  rivulet,  as  defcribed  by  the  old  piieft ;  that  it  was 
of  a  middling  fize ;  that  five  or  fix  young  trees  of  the 
fame  kind  Oood  clofe  by  it ;  but  that  no  other  fhrub  or 
plant  could  be  feen  near  it;  and  that  the  ground  was  of  a 
brownifh  (and,  full  of  ftones,  almoft  impracticable  for 
travelling,  and  covered  with  dead  bodies.  After  many 
converfations  with  the  old  Malayan  prieft,  I  queftioned 
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him  about  the  firft  difcovery,  and  afked  his  opinion  of 
this  dangerous  tree ;  upon  which  he  gave  me  the  follow* 
ing  anfwer: 

a  We  are  told  in  our  new  Alcoran,  that,  above  an 
"  hundred  years  ago,  the  country  around  the  tree  was 
"  inhabited  by  a  people  ftrongly  addicted  to  the  fins  of 
<c  Sodom  and  Gomorrha ;  when  the  great  Prophet  Ma- 
"  hornet  determined  not  to  fuffer  them  to  lead  fuch  de- 
"  teftable  lives  any  longer,  he  applied  to  God  to  punifh 
"  them  :  upon  which  God  caufed  this  tree  to  grow  out 
"  of  the  earth,  which  deftroyed  them  all,  and  rendered 
"  the  country  for  ever  uninhabitable." 

Such  was  the  Malayan  opinion.  I  (hall  not  attempt  to 
comment;  but  mull  obierve,  that  all  the  Malayans  confi- 
der  this  tree  as  an  holy  inftrument  of  the  great  prophet  to 
punifh  the  fins  of  mankind ;  and,  therefore,  to  die  of  the 
poifon  of  the  Upas  is  generally  confidered  among  them  as 
an  honourable  death.  For  that  reafon  I  alfo  obferved, 
that  the  delinquents,  who  were  going  to  the  tree,  were 
generally  drefled  in  their  beft  apparel. 

This  however  is  certain,  though  it  may  appear  incre-i 
dible,  that  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  round  this  tree, 
not  only  no  human  creature  can  exift,  but  that,  in  that 
fpace  of  ground,  no  living  animal  of  any  kind  has  ever 
been  difcovered.  I  have  alfo  been  afiured  by  feveral  per- 
fons  of  veracity,  that  there  are  no  fifh  in  the  waters,  nor 
has  any  rat,  moufe,  or  any  other  vermin,  been  feen  there; 
and  when  any  birds  fly  fo  near  this  tree  that  the  effluvia 
reaches  them,  they  fall  a  facrifice  to  theerTecls  of  the  poi- 
fon. This  circumftance  has  been  afcertained  by  different 
delinquents,  who,  in  their  return,  have  ft  en  the  birds 
drop  down,  and  have  picked  them  up  dead)  and  brought 
them  to  the  old  ecclefiaftic. 


I  will  here  mention  an  inftance,  which  proves  them  a 
facl:  beyond  all  doubt,  and  which  happened  during  my  ftay 
at  Java. 

In  the  year  1775,  a  rebellion  broke  out  among  the  fub- 
je&s  of  the  Maflay,  a  fovereign  prince,  whofe  dignity  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Emperor.  They  refufed  to 
pay  a  duty  impofed  upon  them  by  their  fovereign,  whom 
they  openly  oppofed.  The  Maflay  fent  a  body  of  a  thou- 
fand  troops  to  difperfe  the  rebels,  and  to  drive  them,  with 
their  families,  out  of  his  dominions.  Thus  four  hundred 
families,  confiding  of  about  fixteen  hundred  fouls,  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  native  country.  Neither  the  Em- 
peror nor  the  Sultan  would  give  them  protection,  not  only 
becaufe  they  were  rebels,  but  alfo  through  fear  of  dif- 
pleafing  their  neighbour,  the  Maflay.  In  this  diftrefsful 
fituation,  they  had  no  other  refource  than  to  repair  to  the 
uncultivated  parts  round  the  Upas,  and  requefted  permif- 
fjon  of  the  Emperor  to  fettle  there.  Their  requeft  was 
granted,  on  condition  of  their  fixing  their  abode  not  more 
than  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  the  tree,  in  order  not 
to  deprive  the  .inhabitants  already  fettled  there  at  a  greater 
diftance  of  their  cultivated  lands.  With  this  they  were 
obliged  to  comply  $  but  the  confequence  was,  that  in  lefs 
than  two  months  their  number  was  reduced  to  about  three 
hundred.  The  chiefs  of  thofe  who  remained  returned  to 
the  Maflay,  informed  him  of  their  lofles^  and  intreated  his 
pardon,  which  induced  him  to  receive  them  again  as  fub- 
jecls,  thinking  them  fufficiently  puniflied  for  their  mifcon- 
duc~r.  I  have  feen  and  converted  with  feveral  of  thofe  who 
furvived  foon  after  their  return.  They  all  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  perfons  tainted  with  an  infectious  diforder ; 
they  looked  pale  and  weak,  and  from  the  account  which 
they  gave  of  the  lofs  of  their  comrades,  of  the  fymptoms 
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and  circumftances  which  attended  their  diflblution,  fuch 
as  convulfions,  and  other  figns  of  a  violent  death,  I  was. 
fully  convinced  that  they  fell  victims  to  the  poifon. 

This  violent  effect  of  the  poifon  at  fo  great  a  diftance 
fiom  the  tree,  certainly  appears  furprifmg,  and  almoft 
incredible ;  and  efpecially  when  we  confider  that  it  is  pof- 
fible  for  delinquents  who  approach  the  tree  to  return  alive. 
My  wonder,  however,  in  a  great  meafure,  ceafed,  after 
I  had  made  the  following  observations : 

I  have  faid  before,  that  malefactors  are  inftru&ed  to  go 
to  the  tree  with  the  wind,  and  to  return  againft  the  wind. 
When  the  wind  continues  to  blow  from  the  fame  quarter 
while  the  delinquent  travels  thirty,  or  fix  and  thirty  miles, 
if  he  be  of  a  good  conftitution,  he  certainly  furvives.  But 
what  proves  the  moft  deftru&ive  is,  that  there  is  no  de- 
pendance  on  the  wind  in  that  part  of  the  world  for  any 
length  of  time.— There  are  no  regular  land-winds ;  and 
the  fea-wind  is  not  perceived  there  at  all,  the  fituation  of 
the  trees  being  at  too  great  a  diftance,  and  furrounded  by 
high  mountains  and  uncultivated  forefts.  Befides,  the 
wind  there  never  blows  a  frefh  regular  gale,  but  is  com- 
monly merely  a  curreht  of  light,  foft  breezes,  which  pafs 
through  the  different  openings  of  the  adjoining  mountains, 
It  is  alfo  frequently  difficult  to  determine  from  what  part 
of  the  globe  the  wind  really  comes,  as  it  is  divided  by  va- 
rious obftru£tions  in  its  paflage,  which  eafily  change  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  often  totally  deftroy  its  effects. 

I,  therefore,  impute  the  diftant  effects  of  the  poifon,  in 
a  great  meafure,  to  the  conftant  gentle  winds  in  thofe 
parts,  which  have  not  power  enough  to  difperfe  the  poi- 
fonous  particles.  If  high  winds  were  more  frequent  and 
durable  there,  they  would  certainly  weaken  very  much, 
and  even  deftroy  the  obnoxious  effluvia  of  the  poifon ; 
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but  without  them,  the  air  remains  infe£ted  and  pregnant 
with  thefe  poifonous  vapours. 

I  am  the  more  convinced  of  this,  as  the  worthy  eccle- 
fiaftic  aflured  me,  that  a  dead  calm  is  always  attended 
with  the  greateft  danger,  as  there  is  a  continual  perfpira- 
tton  ifluingfrom  the  tree,  which  is  feen  to  rife  and  fpread 
in  the  air,  like  the  putrid  fleam  of  a  marfhy  cavern. 

Experiments  made  with  the  Gum  of  the  UPAS-TREE. 

IN  the  year  1776,  in  the  month  of  February,  I  was 
prefent  at  the  execution  of  thirteen  of  the  Emperor's  con- 
cubines, at  Soura-Chartci)  who  were  convicted  of  infide- 
lity to  the  Emperor's  bed.  It  was  in  the  forenoon,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  when  the  fair  criminals  were  led  into  an 
open  fpace  within  the  walls  of  the  Emperor's  palace. 
There  the  judge  pafled  fentence  upon  them,  by  which 
they  were  doomed  to  fuffer  death  by  a  lartcet  poifoned  with 
Upas.  After  this  the  Alcoran  was  prefented  to  them, 
and  they  were,  according  to  the  law  of  their  great  pro- 
phet Mahomet,  to  acknowledge  and  to  affirm  by  oath, 
that  the  charges  brought  againft  them,  together  with  the 
fentence  and  their  punifhmenr,  were  fair  and  equitable. 
This  they  did,  by  laying  their  right  hand  upon  the  Alco- 
ran, their  left  hands  upon  their  breaft,  and  their  eyes  lift- 
ed towards  heaven;  the  judge  then  held  the  Alcoran  to 
their  lips,  and  they  kifled  it. 

Thefe  ceremonies  over,  the  executioner  proceeded  on 
his  bufmefs  in  the  following  manner  : — Thirteen  pofts, 
each  about  five  feet  high,  had  been  previoufly  erected. 
To  thefe  the  delinquents  were  faftened,  and  their  breafts 
gripped  naked.  In  this  fituation  they  remained  a  fhort 
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time  in  continual  prayers,  attended  by  feveral  priefts,  un- 
til a  fignal  was  given  by  the  judge  to  the  executioner ;  on 
which  the  latter  produced  an  inftrument,  much  like  the 
fpring  lancet  ufed  by  farriers  for  bleeding  horfes.  With 
this  inftrument,  it  being  poifoned  with  the  gum  of  the 
Upas,  the  unhappy  wretches  were  lanced  in  the  middle  of 
their  breads,  and  the  operation  was  performed  upon  them 
all  in  lefs  than  two  minutes. 

My  aftonimment  was  raifed  to  the  higheft  degree,  when 
I  beheld  the  fudden  effects  of  that  poifon,  for  in  about  five 
minutes  after  they  were  lanced,  they  were  taken  with  a 
tremor,  attended  with  zfubfultus  tendinum,  after  which  they 
died  in  the  greateft  agonies,  crying  out  to  God  and  Ma- 
homet for  mercy.  In  fixteen  minutes  by  the  watch,  which 
I  held  in  my  hand,  all  the  criminals  were  no  more.  Some 
hours  after  their  death,  I  obferved  their  bodies  full  of  livid 
fpots,  much  like  thofe  of  the  Peteckitf,  their  faces  fwell- 
ed,  their  colour  changed  to  a  kind  of  blue,  their -eyes 
looked  yellow,  &c.  &c. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this,  I  had  an  apportunity  of 
feeing  fuch  another  execution  at  Samarang.  Seven  Ma- 
layans were  executed  there  with  the  fame  inftrument,  and 
in  the  fame  manner ;  and  I  found  the  operation  of  the 
poifon,  and  the  fpots  in  their  bodies  exactly  the  fame. 

Thefe  circumftances  made  me  defirous  to  try  an  ex- 
periment with  fome  animals,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of 
the  real  effects  of  this  poifon ;  and  as  I  had  then  two  young 
puppies,  I  thought  them  the  fitteft  objects  for  my  purpofe. 
I  accordingly  procured  with  great  difficulty  fome  grains 
of  Upas.  I  diflblved  half  a  grain  of  that  gum  in  a  fmall 
quantity  of  arrack,  and  dipped  a  lancet  into  it.  With 
this  poifoned  inftrument  I  made  an  incifion  in  the  lower 
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rnufcular  part  of  the  belly  in  one  of  the  puppies.  Three 
minutes  after  it  received  the  wound  the  animal  began  to 
cry  out  moil  piteoufly,  and  ran  as  fad  as  poflible  from  one 
corner  of  the  room  to  the  other.  So  it  continued  during 
fix  minutes,  when  all  its  Irreng'h  being  exhaufted,  it  fell 
upon  the  ground,  was  taken  with  convulsions,  and  died 
in  the  eleventh  minute.  I  repeated  this  experiment  with 
two  other  puppies,  with  a  cat,  arid  a  fowl,  and  found  the 
operation  of  the  poifon  in  all  of  them  the  fame  :  none  of 
thefe  animals  furvived  above  thirteen  minutes. 

I  thought  it  neceflary  to  try  alfo  the  effeft  of  the  poifon 
given  inwardly,  which  1  did  in  the  following  manner.  I 
diflblved  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  gum  in  half  an  ounce 
of  arrack,  and  made  a  dog  of  feven  months  old  drink  it. 
In  feven  minutes  a  retching  enfued>  and  I  obferved,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  animal  was  delirious,  as  it  ran  up 
and  down  the  room*  fell  on  the  ground,  and  tumbled 
about ;  then  it  rofe  again,  cried  out  very  loud,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  after  was  feized  with  convulfions,  and 
died.  I  opened  the  body,  and  found  the  ftomach  very 
much  inflamed,  as  the  inteftines  were  in  fome  parts,  but 
not  fo  much  as  the  ftomach.  There  was  a  fmall  quantity 
of  coagulated  blood  in  the  ftomach;  but  I  could  difcover 
no  orifice  from  which  it  could  have  iflued  j  and  therefore 
fuppofed  it  to  have  been  fqueezed  out  of  the  lungs,  by 
the  animal's  draining  while  it  was  vomiting. 

From  thefe  experiments  I  have  been  Convinced  that 
the  gum  of  the  Upas  is  the  moft  dangerous  and  mod  vi- 
olent of  all  vegetable  poifons ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe 
that  it  greatly  contributes  to  the  unhealthinefs  of  that 
ifland*  Nor  is  this  the  only  evil  attending  it :  hundreds 
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of  the  natives  of  Java,  as  well  as  Europeans,  are  yearly 
deftroyed  and  treacheroufiy  murdered  by  that  poifon,  ei- 
ther internally  of  externally.  Everyman  of  quality  or 
fafhion  has  his  dagger  or  other  arms  poifoned  with  it ; 
and  in  times  of  war  the  Malayans  poifon  the  fprings  and 
other  waters  with  it ;  by  this  treacherous  pra&ice  the 
Dutch  fuffered  greatly  during  the  laft  war,  as  it  occafi- 
oned  the  lofs  of  half  their  army.  For  this  reafon,  they 
have  ever  fmce  kept  fifli  in  the  fprings  of  which  they 
drink  the  water ;  and  fentinels  are  placed  near  them,  who 
infj5e&  the  waters  every  hour,  to  fee  whether  the  fifh  are 
alive.  If  they  march  with  an  army  or  body  of  troops  into 
an  enemy's  country,  they  always  carry  live  fifli  with 
them,  which  they  throw  into  the  water  fome  hours  before 
they  venture  to  drink  it ;  by  which  means  they  have  been 
able  to  prevent  their  total  deftru&ion. 

This  account,  I  flatter  myfelf,  will  fatisfy  the  curiofity 
of  my  readers,  and  the  few  fac~ls  which  I  have  related  will 
be  confidered  as  a  certain  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  this 
pernicious  tree,  and  its  penetrating  effecls. 

If  it  be  afked  why  we  have  not  yet  any  more  fatisfac- 
tory  accounts  of  this  tree,  I  can  only  anfwer,  that  the 
object  of  moft  travellers  to  that  part  of  the  world  confifts 
more  in  commercial  purfuits  than  in  the  ftudy  of  Natural 
Hiftory  and  the  advancement  of  Sciences.  Befides,  Java 
is  fo  univerfally  reputed  an  unhealthy  ifland,  that  rich  tra- 
vellers feldom  make  any  long  ftay  in  it ;  and  others  want 
money,  and  generally  are  too  ignorant  of  the  lauguage  to 
travel,  in  order  to  make  enquiries.  In  future,  thofe  who 
vifit  this  ifland  will  probably  now  be  induced  to  make  it 
an  object  of  their  refearches,  and  will  furniih  us  with  a 
fuller  defcription  of  this  tree. 
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I  will  therefore  only  add,  that  there  exifts  alfo  a  fort  of 
Cajoe-Upas  on  the  coaft  of  Macaflar,  the  poifon  of  which 
operates  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  but  is  not  half  fo  vi- 
olent or  malignant  as  that  of  Java,  and  of  which  I  fhall 
likewife  give  a  more  circumfrantial  account  in  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  that  ifland. London  Magazine. 
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